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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 
—@— 


If Liwcoun1ens1s, who inquires after the 
heir-at-law of Hugh Lord Willoughby of 
Parham, will send his name and address, 
we have authority to refer him to a gentle- 
man in possession of good information on 
the subject. 

S. R. M. has received the Letter of N.Y. 
W.G. He thanks him, butas his question 
relative to the Clamboyes was mere matter 
of curiosity, he would be obliged by the in- 
formation Teing conveyed through the Gent. 
Mag. ; and in return he will, by the same 
means, when in his power, resolve any query 
of N. Y.W.G. The information he seeks 
is not in the College of Arms; and if it were 
wanted in any legal document, derived from 
any other source, it might probably not be 
deemed authentic. 

The account of St. Pancras Chapel near 
Plymouth, will be acceptable. 

C. observes, ‘there are several an- 
tient Hamlets “or small Towns in Lincoln- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, &c. which lie in 
two or three Parishes or Tythings, such 
as Cheal, part in Gosberton and part in 
Surflete, in Domesday Book called Celia. 
—Burtoft lies in Wigtoft, Sutterton, and 
Swineshead.—Crofton partly in Aswerby, 
and ly in Swarby.—Grassthorp, coun- 
ty of Nottingham, lies in Marnham, Sut- 
ton, and Normanton. What could be the 
original reason for erecting these Hamlets 
or Townships I could never learn, unless it 
was to combat with some disagreeable Tax, 
for instance, Tythes ; for if a farmer could 
bargain with but one for a composition, he 
might in various ways lessen his payments 
to the other two; still I am in hopes some 
of your numerous Correspondents can give 
a woener reason than this.’ ‘ 

Civitis says, ‘‘It appears to me that 
your Correspondents who have answered the 
ease stated by ‘* A Churchwarden,” in p. 
290, have mistaken the object of his inqui- 
vies. I conceive he refers to the expences 
of the collection of Church Rates, not to 
the case of a defaulter; if so, there can be 
no doubt but that he, entitled as he is, to 
make Rates and levies for the repair of the 
Church, &c. must also have the power of 
sppeinting a collector for that purpose — 

hat being the case, he is clearly entitled to 
retain the expenses of collection from the 
funds collected, and has therefore (though 
perhaps himself liable in the first instance) 
a claim on them, whether in the hands of 
the parish or of himself.” 

Amicus having with some diligence con- 
tinued his research respecting Sir Thomas 
Gardiner, knt. and in which he has lately 
been materially assisted by the party who, 
at vol. XCI.i.p. 577, is referred to as the 
vend er in 1807, requests (for the benefit of 


Topographers, &e. who may possibly direct 
their attention to the Parish of Cuddesden, 
Ooo) to state their coincident opinion, 
that the tradition (also referred to) of Mat- 
thew Gardiner and Thomas (afterwards Sir 
Thomas) Gardiner having been related, has 
been err ly fe ded; and that there 
have been three or more distinct families of 
that name, possessors of property in the pa- 
rish of Cuddesden.—Amiucws also states, 
that another son of Sir Thomas, John Gar- 
diner, esq. (whose name has not yet appear- 
ed in preceding articles) and a daughter, 
Mrs. Burrell, are found upon refereace to 
Sir Henry Wood’s will, which was proved 
at Doctors’ Commons in 1671, to be men- 
tioned therein; the former as one of the 
trustees for his niece, Miss Mary Wood, 
who was married to the Earl, rwards 
Duke of Southampton. 

A Corresponvent says, “ Dr. King's 
Political and Literary Anecdotes of his 
Own ‘Times, in page 14, says, ‘ Chandler 
the Popish Bishop of London, and Secker, 
Bishop of Oxford, are both converts from 
Presbytery. They are frequent preachers, 
but the cant of their education renders their 
discourses very disagreeable to a good ear. 
Their parts are moderate and nearly equal ; 
but their characters are very different. 
Chandler is a real convert, and as devoid of 
all hypocrisy as he is free from pride and 
ambition.” This gentleman’s name was 
Challoner, not Chandler. He was born 29th 
Sept. 1691, consecrated Bishop of London 
(or Vicar apostolic of the London district) 
Jan. 29, 1740, and died Jan. 12, 1781, emi- 
nent for his piety,zeal,charity, and prudence.” 

SicismunpD will feel much ay ts by be- 
ing informed when Sir William Rider died, 
where he was buried, and if any of his de- 
scendants be now living? He was an emi- 
nent merchant in London, and had a large 
house at Bethnal-green in 1664. When 
acquainted with these particulars, Sicis- 
MUND will be able to communicate some- 
thing very interesting to the relations or 
frieuds (if there be any) of Sir W. Rider. 

A Cownrrisutor to the Gentleman's 
Magazine wishes to know whether the Pic- 
ture of Fishes mentioned in vol. LVIII. p. 
44, is still to be seen in Fishmongers’ Hall; 
also to what classes those belong, which are 
called Allis-Willis, Fire-Flaw, Kingston- 
Homeling, and River Coney. 

A CorresronpenT asks, if any of our 
“Nautical Readers can furnish a plausible 
reason for the prevailing custom of fixing 
a horse-shoe on the foremasts of ships in 
his Majesty’s Service, and whether it is a 
common practice in other vessels, as it has 
been often seen in the ships of war in the 
Royal Dock-vards. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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On tHe Mopern Mone or Reviewine Pustications, 


Mr. Ursay, Dec. 10. 
HE present «ra in the Republic 
of Leiters has witnessed a prac- 
tice now become too general with Re- 
viewers, but more especially with the 
two primary Publications of that kind, 
which deserves some animadversion 
from the consequence which ensues. 
They set down the title of any work, 
or class several on the same subject to- 
gether; and then, without noticing 
any one of them, proceed to carry the 
reader's attention through a long chain 
of reasoning on the general head : it is 
very rarely that the works themselves, 
especially on political or speculative 
subjects, are alluded to, and that but 
incidentally, so that when the expec- 
tant reader has achieved the perusal of 
20 or 30 pages, and waited with hum- 
ble patience for either praise or cen- 
sure of his own, or of Fis friend’s, or 
of some other’s important work, he 
finds himself entirely ignorant of its 
merit. This mode of treating both 
the authors or the readers, is what in 
common parlance would be called 
“‘Jeaving him in the lurch ;"—he has 
purchased the Review, well knowing 
that itis conducted with the first ta- 
lents for criticism, and therefore ex- 
pecting to be instructed by an acute 
discrimination, and to ~ ed > such 

tulata as shall guide his judgment 
fo the jeutradhion of his children or 
his pupils, —be it in Religion, History, 
or ) sed In the opening, he 
finds a few abstract propositions, which 
are feathered out in deep ramifications 


and dogmas, delivered with Socratic 


authority, which he scarcely dares be- 


dieve ever sprung from the brain of his 
diterary friend ;—yet he is desirous of 


trying their force in conversation, and 


then he soon learns that had he seen 
the work itself, or had the Reviewer 
allowed him, through this expected 
medium, to have collected but a tran- 
sient view of it, or had it been analy- 
tically decyphered, as might, by plain 
unsophisticated research, have been of 
right demanded, a very different set of 
principles were the basis ‘of the work 
In question,—that it possessed an ar- 
rangement, and proceeded to conclu- 
sions well founded, and was replete 
with the illustrations of an illumined 
mind; but that the Jucubrations of 
** their reverences” had (for they were 
never heretofore allowed by common 
consent ¢hat infallibility which in these 
liberal days has been tolerated to them) 
totally gone aside from their duty, and 
as inactive pioncers, instead of clearing 
away the briars and obstructions of the 
waste, had carried the whole host of 
the student’s notions through some de- 
vious way, and there left him, in the 
midst of an encumbered labyrinth, to 
extricate himself as well as he could, 

Moreover, when he has thus been 
so successful as to cast his bewildered 
eyes again upon the broad scene of 
Truth, he has the mortification to be 
awakened from his useless pursuit b 
the sound of the midnight bell, whic 
rouses also the watch dog at the gate; 
then it is time for him to seek his si- 
lent pillow, and weary Nature bids 
him to defraud her no longer! 

Will not, it may be questioned, their 
reverences have this to answer for, a- 
mong thé multitude of “ idle words” 
for which they are responsible? But 
I learn that every number of these quar- 
terly Reviews amount to many thou- 
sand copies, and thus many thousand 


students are probably led astray no less 
than 
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than four times in every year, and so 
become the dupes of literary deception ! 
Now if this severe charge be deemed 
libellous. by the whole College, and 
even if the Lord Chief Justices were so 
to direct their juries, I much fear for 
the independent character of the con- 
clave of Reviewers, that as the vener- 
able Earl of Mansfield long since ad- 
judged, ‘‘the more it were true the 
greater the libel.” I trust they will 
not, therefore, be inclined to plunge 
so deeply in legal speculations as they 
have done in those of philosophy; nor 
would they much relish the retort 
courteous, which would give them 
some alarm in the shape. of an action 
of damages for the loss of time created, 
and for having broken their contract 
with the public, in giving them some- 
thing else than what they contracted 
for—not selling by sample: but I con- 
fess most freely, that these reciprocities 
are the vulgar expectations that spring 
from the shop, far beneath the current 
notice of the University of Literature. 
I cannot avoid feeling a little sore upon 
this mode of treatment, because ] have 
been much deceived in this manner,— 
not as it respects any labours of my 
own, nor even those of any literary 
friend ; for, as far | know, we have es- 


caped pretty well, but for the world of 


Letters, and especially for that more 
reformed part of it to which we be- 
long, and for our national honour, lest 
we should be publicly denounced 
throughout Europe as half-witted, and 
easily led; and here I must confess 
my mind to be in a true state of love 
for my country, and to apply Ovid’s 
sentiment in a far more tender aspira- 
tion,— 

** Molle meum levibus cor est violabile 

telis.”” 


But even if [ had already read the 
book in question, it would be far the 
most reasonable course for me to seek 
some critical judgment of its merit or 
demerit, than to seek the opinions of 
critics on the same subject; that is a 
pursuit which every well-regulated 
mind would deem very unmethodical 
and retrograde, and which a very few 

ears since was universally ridiculed, 
in the conduct of many who had so 
litle trast in their own judgment of 
political principles, and in the mea- 
sures of the existing Government, that 
before they ventured to set off on the 
great bellowing of the whole pack of 
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discontents, they waited until their 
huntsman smacked his whip and blew 
his whistle on a Saturday evening, and 
then sallied forth to communicate ‘se- 
dition and rebellion. 

Now, Sir, this | did at the time and 
do still niost heartily despise, and feel 
the more tenacious lest any mistake 
should arise in any ways similar to that 
which I venture to condemn ; and as 
I believe you must have some influ- 
ence, and may in your free intercourse 
with all parts of the town, use it with 
your accustomed prudence, without 
acrimony, I lay this charge before you, 
not barely as the memorial of an indi- 
vidual, but as that of a large part of 
this reading and united kingdom, ear- 
nestly desirous that you would endea- 
vour to correct the growing error of 
which I have complained, and which, 
if not duly checked in time, might 
_ ge creep into those pages of 
your valuable Miscellany, which are 
more correctly devoted to the exami- 
nation of the best works of our time. 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 25. 
] N your Number for October, page 


320, it is said ‘*that Parliament 
have determined that London Bridge 
should give way to a successor.” This 
is the first time I have heard of such a 
determination. I have now before me 
a Report of a Committee of the House 
of Commons, made in the last year, 
recommending the erection of a new 
Bridge ; but no Act has certainly yet 
passed for the purpose: indeed the no- 
tices have only been given within these 
few months. For my own part, until 
I see the Royal Assent given to such 
a Bill, I will not believe that the Le- 
gislature ever will determine on the 
adoption of a measure so likely to be 
detrimental to the interests of the Me- 
tropolis. An Act, it is true, passed in 
the last Session, to remove the Water- 
works, which is perhaps regarded as 
the precursor to the removal of the 
Bridge. What could induce the Ci- 
tizens to destroy these noble and cu- 
rious pieces of machinery, and desert 
a constant current of excellent water 
for a silent canal, at a considerable 
distance from the heart of the City, 
can only be accounted for by that 
fondness for novelty and experiment 
which characterizes the present day. 
The idea of bringing water from the 

country 
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country to London, always reminds 
me of the old adage, ‘‘ carrying coals 
to Newecastle.”” The sentence, how- 
ever, was no sooner past, than it was 
carried into execution with that cele- 
rity which always accompanies the 
work of destruction ;—and what im- 

vement has resulted? as much, I 
lieve, as was expected,—an almost 
constant stoppage, by the alteration of 
the water-pipes, for a days of the 
numerous vehicles which crowd the 
streets of the Metropolis, to the great 
injury of commerce, and the no small 
source of danger or annoyance to the 
foot ngers. 

The destruction of the Bridge will 
not, | imagine, be effected so easily. 
It has for a period of five centuries 
been the usual avenue into the Metro- 
polis; every hour of the day is crowd- 
ed with a traffick so immense, and 
crossed by multitudes engaged in busi- 
ness so large, that the least interrup- 
tion would be most severely felt ; yet 
at the present time, it remains unhurt 
and uninjured; it has stood firm for a 
period long enough to establish the 
excellence of its construction, and it 
will probably stand as much longer, if 
it is protected from those juntos of spe- 
culators who are so constantly aiming 
at its destruction. Its numerous and 
massy piers bid defiance to the attacks 
of Time, and the strong current pass- 
ing between them, which alone would 
prove a severe trial for any modern 
erection. To destroy it in an age like 
the present, when solid masonry is out 
of fashion, when our long engrafted 
ideas of strength and solidity are forced 
to give way to modern experimental 
fancies, which threaten to tumble about 
the ears of the generation which raised 
them, would (were there no other ob- 
jection) be at once dangerous and ab- 
surd. The report of ‘the celebrated 
Smeeton,” which you allude to, de- 
serves the most serious consideration ; 
that the Bridge acts as a dam upon the 
current, is very evident; yet, as it is, 
two large shoals are often seen at low 
tides a short distance above bridge, on 
the Southwark side. Were the Bridge 
removed, although the present evil at- 
tendant on the navigation, viz. the 
‘want of sufficient water-way, might 
be avoided, would not another, equally 
serious, arise? 

As thé matter is, however, to be 
again agitated in the House of Com- 
mons, 1 beg to call your attention to 
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the reported alterations. The New 
Bridge, it is said, is to be built consi- 
derably Westward of the present one, 
which is to stand until the new one is 
completed. New approaches are to be 
made to it on both sides, through masses 
of the most valuable property in the 
Metropolis. Houses are to be pulled 
down by hundreds, tradesmen’s busi- 
nesses purchased, and expences in- 
curred of an amount so large, that the 
actual expence of the Bridge will form 
but comparatively a small part: a mi/- 
lion of money would probably not be 
sufficient to pay for the improvement. 
How this sum ts to be raised, it is dif- 
ficult to say;—is the Bridge House 
Fund sufficient to bear it? The enor- 
mous estates held by the Corporation 
in trust to support the Bridge, produce, 
accomding to their own estimate, ‘up- 
wards of 25,000/. annually, a sum so 
much larger than was ever applied to 
the repairs, that a very considerable 
balance remains in the hands of the 
City unapplied. The Citizens, how- 
ever, have little inclination to im 
verish this fund, and have therefore 
proposed a plan so extravagant, that 
some further assistance is required ;— 
how then is this to be obtained? His 
ae Ministers having very pro- 
perly refused to grant any of the public 
money towards the job, the Citizens 
ask for a toll,—a toll not only on horse 
and foot, carriages and passengers, but 
even on barges passing through the 
arches. But our Legidietons will re- 
flect before they agree to these exorbi- 
tant demands, before they suffer the 
multitudes who must of necessity pass 
over the Bridge, to be oppressed by 
this partial and injurious Tax: besides 
this, there are other difficulties, which 
will not be easily got over,—will not 
the navigation be greatly impeded, and 
more difficulty experienced in getting 
through the two Bridges, which must 
of necessity be in existence at one 
time, than is now experienced from 
the contracted water-way of the pre- 
sent? this, though but a temporary 
evil, is one of considerable magnitude. 
You have noticed, in your account, 
the circumstance of the falling in of 
part of the Bridge having blocked up 
one of the arches. Now if it should be 
found that the masonry of the Bridge 
is possessed of that peculiar excellence 
attached to the buildings of antiquity ; 
if the piers are hardened into almost 


solid masses, and should resist the at- 
tacks 
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tacks of the wedge and the: pickaxe, 
could the engineer have recourse (as 
at old St. Paul’s) to gunpowder ; such 
an experiment would be productive, I 
fear, of more serious accidents than 
happened at the Cathedral. If, after 
all, it should: be found impracticable 
to remove the whole of the Bridge, 
and the current of the river be choked 
up by its ruins, it would occasion an 
evil of greater magnitude than any 
that exists at present. But, supposing 
all these objections to be invalid, how 
can the City make an application to 
Parliament in the very teeth of the 
Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, which, after recommend- 
ing the erection of a new Bridge on the 
present site, or as near as possible to it, 
on to say, ‘* Your Committee fur- 
ther state, that in the event of the finds 
applicable to the proposed works proving 
: cient, which they have no reason 
to believe will be the case, they are of 
opinion that adequate means of raising 
the money aiay be found without im- 
posing a toll on passengers passing over 
the Bridge.” ‘The late Mr. Rennie, 
in his evidence before the same Com- 
mittee, estimated the expence of a new 
Bridge at only 430,000/. which may 
be raised without the least difficulty, 
mortgaging a part of the Bridge 
ouse Estates, the City having nearly 
half the sum in hand. Now in the 
face of this Report, and the evidence 
annexed to it, can it be supposed that 
such a barefaced application to Parlia- 
ment will be entertained for one mo- 
ment by the Legislature? The Corpo- 
ration, however, do not even sto 
here; they go on to ask for another toll 
on Blackfriars Bridge! This structure, 
a monument of modern professional 
jobbing, though erected in the me- 
mory of many still living, appears to 
be in a state of ruin and decay, form- 
ing a striking contrast between antient 
and modern works ;—the toll on both 
Bridges at one time must appear a sin- 
gular circumstance to those who can- 
not discover the reason, which is, how- 
ever, visible enough between the two 
Bridges. 
If the City should gain the full 
amount of their demands, I am not at 
all certain that the Bridge would even 
then be built; look at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, — multitudes of houses in a 
flourishing part of the City pulled 
down, oat their sites converted into a 
public nuisance, a disgrace to. the 
most populous part of the Metropolis, 
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and likely to remain so for many years. 
That pron wasteful mer of éx- 
nditure will be pursued at London 


idge,—that the same deserted space 
will there created, I do not mean 
— to assert; but that the pre- 
sent will end in the same way as the 
Post Office job has done, I fear is too 
likely to be the case. However, as 
the matter is not likely to pass the 
House of Commons without a most 
vigorous opposition from the Count 
of Surrey, I have little doubt it wil 
meet with the same fate which a for- 
mer Bill for imposing a Toll on Black- 
friars Bridge did, and the Bridge pro- 
jectors will in the end be disappointed 
of their expected job. If Parliament, 
however, should determine on an 
measure of the kind, it will, I may al- 
most venture to predict, somewhat re- 
semble the following scheme : Let the 
Bridge House Estates be vested in 
trustees, and the produce applied to 
the support of both Bridges ;— let 
Blackfriars be repaired, and if neces- 
sary, London re-built;—a sum of 
money for the purpose to be raised by 
mortgage on the lands, which, if pro- 
perly managed, will be amply suffi- 
cient for both purposes. If this plan 
should be adopted, the public will not 
suffer from any extortion by way of 
Toll. But if it should be objected that 
this appropriation does not accord with 
the intentions of the donor of the lands, 
it may be answered, it is more agree- 
able to them than the foundation of 
police establishments, and other good 
things to which the present directors of 
the funds may wish to apply them. 
Yours, &c. E.L.C 


Mr. Ursan, Bath, Dec. 10. 
: last published Number of the 
Gentleman's Magazine is enrich- 
ed by a pleasing and welcome article 
relative to Mr. Heath's “ Restoration 
of Hogarth,” in which the writer 
mm that Mr. H.’s Sheer contains 
several engravings of rth’s 
ductions, not included in the edition 
of Messrs. Boydell. It would appear, 
from this intimation, that between 
what was given to the public by the 
Boydells and Mr. Ireland, &c. we are 
now supposed to have plates of aji* 


* In the various Volumes of Mr. Nichols’s 
* Biographical Anecdotes of Hogarth,” 4to, 
are lists of several valuable Paintings by Ho- 
garth, which have never been ee See 
vol. I. pp. 420—426 ; vol. II. p. iv.; vol. 
Ill. p. 165—184. Epur. 
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the labours of Hogarth’s immortal 

il... This, however, is not the 
Bet; and. I beg leave to communicate 
a yg en renpacene a ate paint- 
ing b arth, which ibly m 
a “4 os to the Writer of the 
statement in question, or to Mr. Heath: 
at least, there is an anecdote connected 
with it, that will perhaps form my ex- 
cuse for giving you this trouble. 

The painting I allude to is called 
“The Lady's ‘ast Stake.” It repre- 
sents a young woman of distinction in 
the perilous occupation of deep play 
with a gay and youthful man of fashion 
and inuigue; the lady has been un- 
successful, and lost (like Francis I.) all 
—except honour,—which, the Moral 
Artist insinuates, is in danger. This 
picture, of which I do not know that 
there has been any plate engraved, is, 
I believe, at present, at Charlemont- 
House in Dublin, the town residence 
of the amiable Earl of C. and was 
greatly and justly prized by the Earl’s 
equally worthy and accomplished fa- 
ther, My anecdote is this: the lave 
Mrs. Piozzi told me, that when she 
was nearly sixteen, about the year 
1756, she was an inmate at the house 
of her uncle Cotton; that Hogarth 
paid a visit, and in the course of the 
evening turned to her, then Miss Sa- 
Jusbury, and said, “he hoped she 
would never waste her hours, nor ha- 
zard her repose in the pursuit of 
Gaming; made a sketch of her, and 
informed her she should hear more 
from him on that point at a future 
time. Soon after he produced, and 
showed her the ‘ Lady’s last Stake ;” 
—* in which,” said he, ‘“* Miss Salus- 
bury, the lady is a likeness of yourself, 
because I wanted a pretty subject; and 
wished to give a lesson of wisdom to 
one who is, I trust, capable of under- 
standing its force.” Mrs. Piozzi add- 
ed, that the portrait was considered a 
good resemblance. But, when she 
amused me with the above, the pic- 
ture had been sixty years painted ; so 
that age, worldly cares, and much in- 
tellectual exertion, had committed their 
usual ravages on what assuredly had 
been a very fine countenance, indicat- 
ing, as all who knew her must recol- 
lect, a lofty, liberal mind, and _bril- 
ant genius. E. M. 

*,* We are obliged to our Corre- 
spondent for this interesting anecdote. 
“The Lady’s last Stake” was much 
admired when it was exhibited at the 
British Gallery in 1814. The follow- 





Anecdote of Hogarth's “ Lady's last Stake.” 
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ing description of it appeared in the 
Gundegees ron 


“A married is exhibited, who 
has leek her papnen wg! handsome 
officer of her own A ‘letter from ter 
husband, enclosing her a note of 5001. \is 
on the ground: this, together with her 
watch, the miniature of her husband, and 
all her jewels, ap to be among the losses 
of the night. The officer is represented in 
the act of returning his gains, with the 
hope of exchanging them for a softer ac- 
quisition, and a more delicate plunder. The 
Artist has caught his Heroine during the 
moment of hesitation and struggle with 
herself. On the chimney-piece is a watch- 
case, and Cupid representing a figure of 
Time over it; with this motto, ‘ Nene.’ 
This, together with the horns of the Moon, 
requires no explanation. The candles nearly 
burnt out, and the cards partly scattered on 
the ground and thrown into the fire, are.in- 
dications of the scene that has passed.” 

See Hogarth’s own account of the 
circumstances under which he painted 
this celebrated picture, so honourable 
to Lord Charlemont, in Nichols’s Anec- 
dotes of Hogarth, 4to, vol. I. p. 327. 

This important Picture has been 
well engraved by Mr. Cheeseman ; the 
size 19 inches by 24 long. Eprt. 


Mr. Ursan, Enfield, Dee. 7. 
| eee up an Englishman, and un- 
der the protection of the English 
Laws, I have ever been taught to con- 
sider them superior to the laws of other 
nations, as being founded alike in wis- 
dom and lenity, for either of which 
causes I a considered them entitled 
to respect and veneration. To — 
cngutenl with the laws of the an- 
cients, as well as those of the present 
day, it is quite manifest that the wisest 
laws in all ages have been intermixed 
with others equally ridiculous and ab- 
surd; I will not say absurd in their ori+ 
gin, but rendered so by time and cir- 
cumstances; for instance, a law im- 
posing a tax upon an article of great 
consumption, is wise, so long as the 
consumption exists; but when the 
consumption has ceased, either on ac- 
count of the tax, or other circum- 
stances, the continuance of the law is 
useless and absurd ; so likewise a law 
founded in superstition might have 
been well enough so long as the age of 
superstition lasted; but when the 
of superstition has passed away (as in 
England I trust it has), the contivua- 
tion of such a law is palpably ridicu- 
lous and absurd. From the above con- 
siderations, 1 have been frequently sur- 
prise 
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prised that the law respecting forfei- 


tures in cases of casual death, usually 
termed ‘‘ deodands,” so truly supersti- 
tious and absurd, and yet so frequently 
acted upon, should be allowed to form 
part of the laws of the oo day. 
** It seems (says a learned writer on 
this subject) to have been originally 
founded rather in the superstition of 
an age of ignorance, than in the prin- 
ciples of sound reason and policy.” 
That it was founded in the superstition 
of an age of ignorance, is quite cer- 
tain; but that it was wanting of a po- 
litical motive, is not, I think, quite so 
manifest, when we consider the pur- 
poses to which these forfeitures were 
applied. We may, I think, safely 
consider the law in question as having 
(in imitation perhaps of the Mosaic 
law *) been founded in the blind days 
of popish superstition, as an expiation 
for the souls of such as were snatched 
away by sudden death, in which I 
think the political motive is apparent, 
namely, for the purpose of enriching 
the revenues of the popish priests, 

‘Omnia que movent ad mortem sunt 
Deo danda t.” 

** What moves to death we understand, 

Is forfeit as a Deodand.” 


The intention of the law seems to 
have been to create an abhorrence of 
murder (if we may so term it) by a for- 
feiture ot the instrument or occasion 
of such death ; a law ridiculous enough 
in itself, but rendered still more so by 
the nice distinctions which have since 
from time to time been taken ; for in- 
stance, if a man by falling from the 
wheel of a cart standing still, be kill- 
ed, the wheel alone is forfeited, as caus- 
ing his death ; but if the same person 
riding on the shafts of his cart, had 
fallen to the ground and broken his 
neck, the cart and horses were forfeit- 
ed, and not the loading, which in no 
way contributed to his death; but if 
by the same fall his death had been 
occasioned by the cart passing over 
him, then the horses, cart, and load- 
ing, would have been forfeited, be- 
cause the weight thereof made the 
hurt the greater. Again, where a cart, 
in endeavouring to pass a loaded wag- 
gon, was overturned, and a person was 
thereby thrown out before the wheels 
of the waggon which passed over him, 
whereby he was killed, it was resolved 





* Exod. chap. xxi. v. 28. ° 
t Bracton, |. 3, c. 5. 


Superstitious Origin of some of the English Laws. 
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that the cart, waggon, loading, and 
horses, were all forfeited, for that they 
did all move, to the man’s death. Now 
really one is shocked to think, that, 
when so far advanced as the Nine- 
teenth Century, such superstitious, 
trivial, and absurd questions should 
occupy the attention. of our learned 
Judges; it is true, that in late years, 
whenever motions have been made 
on behalf of lords of franchises (to 
whom in most cases these forfeitures 
belong by grant), for the purpose of 
increasing the amount of Deodands, 
such motions have not met with great 
countenance in Westminster Hall. 
Added to the absurdity of the law, 
reat hardship in most cases ensues, 
in consequence of the Jury measuring 
the amount of Deodand by the value 
of the animal or instrument causing 
the death, instead of affixing a nomi- 
nal sum, by which the ends of the 
law would be fully answered. If, for 
instance, my servant is killed by my 
horse, in addition to the conscientious 
liability 1 am under of making some 
provision for his family (if he has any), 
| am obliged to pay such a sum for the 
ransom of my horse, as a Jury of su- 
perstition (for the nature of their oaths 
makes them so) shall think fit to im- 
pose. I repeat that the existence of 
such a law at the present day as the 
one in question, is of itself sufficient 
to lessen the ‘respect, and draw down 
the contempt of sensible men upon the 
whole body of our laws. If the Le- 
gislature do not consider the subject as 
worthy of their interference, the Ju- 
ries ohn are impanneled on such oc- 
casions, should at least shew their con- 
tempt of it by the amount of the Deo- 
dands, which in no case (for all cases 
are in this respect alike) should exceed 
one farthing. The length to which 
Juries are disposed to carry this ab- 
surd law, is shown in the following 
case, which happened but the other 
day, wherein two children were killed 
by the explosion of some gunpowder. 
he accident was certainly a very la- 
mentable one, and the Jury, as an ex- 
pression of their abhorrence of it, im- 
posed a Deodand of ten pounds upon 
the gunpowder; but upon being in- 
formed by the Coroner, that, as the 
gunpowder had evaporated, there was 
nothing left whereon to levy, they 
withdrew the fine. After such an ex- 
ample, I think we cannot doubt but 
that a stop should be put to this absurd 
law. ‘ 
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Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, May 11. 
HE enclosed view and descri tion 
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“The patrons and parish chancel, 
with that Mf Edward Gatacre, esq. on 
the North, the porch and West end of 
the nave or choir, and the lower part 

al 


of lorcet are yf masonry, 


shai geri igh reign.” 
— Shichi is of ihe 


same style 
of aie ture, is pe hes yg afer 
been ey 





ak & ‘out 20 oF 90 ya 

w neral re 
Selo tin yclr tant, week bork 
ene half of the tower and whole‘ sut- 


iy Sater of the nave and side-aile were 


The campanile or Bell- 


- tower ar ves lofty, having had pinina- 


cles at exch.corner, and in the éeritfe 
betwéen ‘the ‘parapets. Withiutis-a 
loud ting of six bells, with a clock 
and. dials these two latter were bes 
gift of the Rev. Richard Dovey 
armeote, the last male of that’ fi 
“In the interior of the Chute 
four chanicels, divided from the Me 
on the Sonth by elliptic — and’ by 
cireulariones on the h, inva 
from three heavy sore pillars. wit 
‘Screens underneath. Three’ of 
thesechancels were doubtless ‘ origi- 
wtected by some of the’ meshe 
lords of the sev eral manors within’ that 
of ‘Claverley ; in each of which wete’ 
altars, where the priests used to chant 
a service of yy fe = 
prayers o wiem, &c. for the safi 
of the souls of the ‘departed great, a 
ef such es as had been benefactors 
to the priesthood and the chantry. 
a silica, sho on wich side of 
wh the inha- 
bitants pass pavers ab ate choir,’ is the mau- 
soleum tithe Gatacre family: two of 
its chiefs with their wives are interred 
under raised tombs, covered with ala- 


baster slabs. In. its: -Rastern window 
are some ee of ‘stained a 
ving a perfect figure of the 


thus: snestibed,- a 
os Sancte Matri ? * and that of an 
Agnus Dei, inscribed as before; the 

our of the raiment of these figures 
is is most! yellow. 

“The other chancel on the North 
side, adjoining to that of the Gatacre 
family, belongs to Thomas Astley 
Crowther, gent. but formerly to the 
antient and respectable family of Spi- 
cer, who probably founded the chapel 
there, and that puke s in right of the 
manor of Sutton. The chief of this 
family, with his wife, was interred 
therein, 


ary, with a 
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therein, under an alabaster slab, level 
with the floor, having the following 
inscription, in old English charac- 
ters : 


«B. 6. R.S.K.S. Hie jacet Richardus 
Spicer, Merchator, et Alicia ux. ejus, qui 
quidem Richardus feliciter obiit die Mensis 
Marcii, anno D’ni Mill’imo cccc™® x1 oc- 
taVo, cuj. anime misereatur Deus. Amen.” 


“« After the death of Richard Spicer, 
this chancel, with his other possessions 
in this parish, fell to his descendants 
the Brooks of Claverley, who disposed 
of a) part of their estates in this town- 
ship to the Astleys, a branch of those 
once resident at Patshull, from whom 
the present proprietor, Thomas Astley 
Crowther, gent. is descended. At the 
East end of the North chancel of the 
Gatacre family, and adjoining on the 
North: side to that of the patron, once 
stood the vestry, which must have 
been taken down prior to the inter- 
ment of Lord Chief Justice Brook in 
1558, whose costly monument is placed 
against the entrance. 

«« The principal chancel, and some- 
what, more spacious, is that in which 
the Communion Table stands, and be- 
longs to the patron. It was erected by 
some one of the Deans of Bridgnorth, 
as Prebendary of Ludstone, and Lord 
of that, manor, to which this rectory 
was attached. ‘This chancel has lost 
its originality, its battlements have 
been removed, and a high ponderous 
tiled roof now covers its walls. It is 
much to be lamented that these edi- 
fices should be thus. mutilated, and 
such hideous deformity suffered to re- 
main, without calling upon the parties 
liable to restore them to their anttent 
respectability. Its ceiling had no 
doubt ‘been of the like beautiful wood 
carving as that over the choir, but had 
carelessly gone to ruin, and the present 
introduced in 1601, as appears by that 
date carved on the end of one of the 
trussels supporting the larger timbers 
of the roof, and on another of these 
trussels are carved the arms of Gatacre, 
impaling a cross pattée fleury, 1 and 4, 
the like invected 2 and 3; this proba- 
bly signifies that the Gatacre family 
took upon it a part of the expence of 
that repair. At the East end is a very 
handsome and spacious window reach- 
ing from within a short space of the 
Communion Table to the roof, divided 
by four mullions; on the North and 
South are two small windows, with 
some few traces of stained glass remain- 


Account of Claverley Church, Salop. 
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ing. Within are three ancient wooden 
stalls facing the Communion Table ; 
and on the South side are three niches 
arched, probably for the holy water- 
pots, and another much smaller for the 
piscina. On each side of the Commu- 
nion Table is a projection in the wall 
acting as a stone bracket for placing 
some of the images thereon relating to 
the antient worship, or perhaps for the 
larger lights. The ceiling over tlie 
choir is curiously formed of large mas- 
sive wooden frame-work in pannels, 
the part over the desk and pulpit is 
most beautifully decorated with richly 
embossed carving, covering each con- 
nected joint, nowhere equalled in this 
part of the country. 

«*In the windows in this Church, it. 
is said, were formerly displayed the 
arms of Ferrers, &c. the antient lords 
of this manor *, and near to the top on 
the North compartment of the large 
window of the patron’s chancel, is 
still to be seen the arms, viz. Gules, a 
fess between six cross crosslets, 3, 2, 
and 1, Or, of Thomas Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, who succeeded to 
that garldom in 1389, and married 
Margaret, youngest daughter of) Wil- 
liam, fourth Lord Ferrers of Groby, 
lord of this manor, by Margaret, 
daughter and coheiress of Robert de 


Ufford, Earl of Suffolk, and died 2 


Hen. TV. 1400.” 

The following monumental memo- 
rials were taken, when I visited the 
Church July 11, 1821. 

-At the ,North-east corner of the 
Gatatre chancel, is an alabaster tomb; 
on the table are three cumbent figures ; 
the Lord Chief Justice in his official 
robes, in the centre; a wife on each 
side, with ornamented head dresses, 
flowing mantles, single raffs round 
their necks, three rows of chain neck- 
laces hanging louse, ruffles with braids 
at their hands’ Round the tomb their 
numerous :progeny, in the respective 
dresses of their time. Round the verge 
of the tomb, the following inscription, 
in old English characters : 


‘* Here lyeth the body off Robert Brooke, 
famous in his time for virtue and learning; 
advanced to be Com’on Serjaunt of the Ci- 
tie of London, Recorder of London, Ser- 
jaunt at the Law, Speaker of P’lyament, 
and Cheife Justice of the Com’en Pleace, 
who, visiting his frendes and country, de- 
ceas’d the 6th day of September, 1558, af- 
ter he had begotten of Anne and Dorothee, 





* Harl. MSS. a small folio vol. p. 42. 
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his wiefs, xvii children. 
sowles God have mercy.” 

On an alabaster slab, a little raised 
from the floor, in a mutilated state, 
are the effigies of a man in armour, 
beard pointed, short hair, spurs, 5 point 
rowels. The lady,—loose robe, with 
embroidered sleeves, ornamented head 
dress, a single ruff round her neck, and 
ruffles at her wrists. At their feet are 
pourtrayed eleven children. Round 
the verge of the slab is the following 
inscription, in old English : 

**Hic jacent corpora Willielmi Gatacre, 
Armigeri, et Helene uxoris ejus, qui quidem 
Willielmus obijt xxiio die Decembris, anno 
Domini 1577, quorum animarum propitietur 
Deus. Amen.” 

On an alabaster slab, raised from the 
floor with common bricks, and in a 
very mutilated state, are the — ofa 
man, with a loose robe and curled hair, 
and a lady with a flowing mantle, open 
sleeves, and ruff round her neck. Un. 
der the figures, the annexed inscrip- 
tion, in Roman capitals. 

** Devs misereatvr. Here lyeth bvried 
Francis Gatacre of Gatacre, esq. who had to 
wife Elizabethe, the davg’ter of Hvmphrey 
Swynerton of Swy’erton, vire, in the 
covnty of Stafford, and they had issve be- 
tween them 4 sonnes, William, Tho’. Tho- 
mas & Iohn, and 3 davghters, Margaret, 
Elizabeth, and Dorothie. She died the 19th 
of Ivne, in the yeare of ovr Lord 1599, on 
whose sole God...........Amen.” 


Arms: Quarterly, Gules and Er- 
mine; on the second and third 3 piles 
of the first, on a fesse Azure five be- 
zants: impaling, Argent, a cross for- 
mée flory Sable. 

On a tablet against the North wall : 

**Hic jaeet humatum corpus Thome 
Astley, gen. qui die quarto Maii, anno 
Dom.’ Millesimo septingentesimo decimoq’ 
septimo, et etatis sue septuagesimo sexto, 
animam efflavit.” 

On a table, against the North wall 
of the choir : 

“Richard Dovey of Farmcott, gent. died 
11th day of Sept. 1711, aged 44 years. 

*« Margaret, his wife, daughter of Edward 
Fregleton, of Powk-hall, gent. died 23d of 
August, 1734.” 

Arms: Azure, a fess Argent, be- 
tween 3 doves of the same, beaked and 
legged Gules. 


On a marble tablet against the North 
wall : 





‘Non procul ab hoc loco inhumatur 
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corpus Henrici Hawkins, gen. qui ex hac 
vita migravit decimo 7 die Januarij 
1680. Pariterq’ corpus Margarette uxoris 
Edvardi Feiioen ate et sororis preedicti 
Henrici Hawkins, que hanc vitam deposuit 
vicesimo quinto die Aprilis, 1701.” 

On a tablet of white marble, against 
the South wall: 

** William Woolryche Lea, late of Lud- 
stone, in this parish, gentleman, died the 
12th day of June 1815, in the 39th year of 
his age.” 

In the village of Claverley, facing 
the South gateway into the church- 
yard, is an antient stone cross, raised 
on steps; the base and shaft are plain, 
but the capital is canopied, ont the 
niches were formerly decorated with 
sculpture. D. Parkes. 


~~ Sye— 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 3. 

7s curiosity so long and so ar- 

dently excited by the unex- 
ampled exclusion, not only of strangers, 
but of almost every individual (not 
employed in its construction) from in- 
specting the edifice called Fonthill 
Abbey 1s at length in part satisfied. 

Amongst the multitude of persons 
so suddenly admitted to gaze upon this 
novel and extensive structure, with its 

recious contents and surrounding 
seauties, it is natural to expect that 
by far the greater number will view 
the varied scene with enthusiastic de- 
light, while others will express a more 
qualified degree of approbation, and 
some an affectation of indifference. 
We are accordingly prepared to hear 
many ‘ applaud with fashioned pomp 
of phrase ;” but when we find pane- 
gyric heightened into bombast, aud 
** a descriptive Guide” spun into a po- 
litical disquisition, we are involunta- 
rily led to suspect that even Books 
may be ‘‘ made to sell.” 

t is truly curious to observe the ex- 
pression of different opinions and dif- 
ferent feelings upon this subject, which 
is now become a public theme; some 
who consider the design and its ac- 
complishment as the acmé of perfec- 
tion, are disposed to divide the merit 
between the taste of the proprietor and 
the skill of the architect; some are 
anxious to impress the idea that the 
whole design was digested and arranged 
before the unfortunate decease of the 
late Mr. Wyatt, and that the exeen- 
tion of the whole has since been con- 
ducted by his original plans; while 

others 
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others not entertaining so exalted an 
opinion of this extraordinary effort of 
munificence, taste, and skill, are dis- 
posed to believe that a more  subae 
specimen of what is called ‘* Gothic 
Architecture” would have been pro- 
duced if the late Mr. Wyatt had been 
allowed to form the design upon his 
own judgment, But however this may 
be, and without noticing in this place 
the hackneyed observation, that the 
styles of various periods are indiscri- 
minately blended together, it may be 
proper to observe, that the legitimate 
object of criticism, is to improve the 
future, rather than to cast ill-natured 
censure upon the past; and that the 
venial errors of taste should not be vi- 
sited with the severity necessarily to- 
lerated in the reprehension of immo- 
rality or vice. If we view the edi- 
fice in question under the guidance 
of this principle, although we may 
find some essential errors, we may 
also find some real beauties, even in 
parts which pseudo-critics may con- 
demn, as deviations from their abstract 
notions of correct and congruous style. 
To elucidate this observation, we mz 

refer to the lofty Western Portal, 
which, whether viewed from without, 
or from the floor of the Hall, may 
with some propriety be considered dis- 
proportionately high ; but view it from 
the floor of the Octagon, and it will be 
found that any diminution of its height 
would destroy one of the finest effects 
produced on this stately edifice, and it 
will then be acknowledged, that the 
ease with which the ponderous doors 
are said to turn on their hinges is not 
the only merit to be ascribed to them. 
It may also be said that the arches of 
the Octagon are too acutely pointed for 
the style proposed to be adopted in the 
edifice ; but here it may be answered, 
that the piers supporting the Tower, 
being cilenty elevated to the utmost 
admissible proportion, the acute sha 

of the arches rising from them will, 
in the eyes of those who prefer pleas- 
ing forms to fancied rules, appear a 
beauty rather than a defect. Another 
charge of mixture of style may proba- 
bly founded upon the absence of 
mullions and tracery in the windows 
of the Octagon ; here the cavilling cri- 
tic may be told, that the introduction 
of those members would not only have 
diminished the quantity of light ne- 
cessary for that spacious apartment, 
but would have prevented the simple 
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a ent of the ‘stained glass, to 
which it owes so much of ‘its: serenely 
splendid effect ; and here the judicious 
critic will be inclined to admit, that 
the architect was not insensible of “‘a 
race surpassing rule and order.” It 
as been fashionable to accuse the late 
Mr. Wyatt of disregard of uniform 
style in the several buildings erected 
by him, in imitation of those of the 
middle ages, an accusation which 
would noi be so yar made, if 
many who assume the 0} of cen- 
sors had the penetration to discover, 
or the candour to acknowledge, that 
most of the edifices remaining as mo- 
dels of the ancient style exhibit in 
themselves the very varieties of which 
they complain. They may also recol- 
lect that the revival of ancient art has 
in every former instance been accom- 
plished by progressive steps: the cha- 
racteristic elegancies of the Grecian 
style were not transferred to imperial 
Rome in their native perfection, nor 
was the revival of classic architecture 
in Europe, after ages of desolation, 
suddenly effected ; for we have seen in 
our own time structures denominated 
Doric, bedecked with Corinthian fo- 
liage, without producing the squea- 
mish sensations now effected upon 
seeing combinations far less anoma- 
lous. The impartial observer must, 
however, admit that the architecture 
of Fonthill Abbey is not without its 
faults, though some of them are evi- 
dently attributable to expansion of 
ideas after the formation of the ori- 
ginal design, which was probably in- 
tended to consist of little more than 
the octagonal Tower; for, if the erec- 
tion of the Hall or Western limb of 
the edifice had been originally con- 
templated, it is difficult to conceive 
that the plan of the Octagon would 
have been so confined at the base, that 
the extent of its side should be less 
than the span of the Hall, which lat- 
ter member being in this instance no 
more than a spacious porch, should, by 
every rule of symmetry in architectural 
composition and natural reason, ap- 
pear inferior to the principal structure. 
A proportionate increase of the lower 
stories of the Octagon, or rather of the 


thickness of its walls, would have given 
to the general mass the ostensible and 
real solidity which at present it seems 
to require; and in the spaces thus ob- 
tained, staircases might have been con- 
trived without resorting to so many 

turrets 
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tposes, which, how- 
ue effect, 


trinsic beauty in design. Such an ar- 
rangement would also have afforded 
space for a more commodious gallery 
and useful apartments, on the level of 
the rooms called “ the Nunneries,” 
re we bene formed the rem 
of flyi ses, to give e t a 
wilh aoa to eee which 
might then have been rencered capa- 
ble of supporting a spire elevated to 
the. “cloud-capt” height once con- 
templated by the munificent Founder. 
Another sacrifice of rational symmetry 
to picturesque effect is to be regretted 
in the want of height and width in the 
North and a hay = or Galleries, 
more particu in the upper spaces 
withia their roofs, and in oe Gin 
tive upper windows. The gigantic 
part of the structure somewhat ambi- 
yuously attached to the Eastern side of 
the Octagon, is rather calculated to di- 
minish the effect of the other members 
than to give consistent dignity to the 
whole; and in this point of view the 
want of magnitude in the base of the 
Octagon is most sensibly felt as a de- 
fect. The three South windows of 
this Eastern limb are of dimensions 
and character so imposing, that if those 
features should not be recognized in a 
suitable apartment within the edifice, 
disappointment must ensue ; and those 
who have duly observed the manner in 
which Hawksmoor contrived at All 
Souls College, Oxford, to unite with 
the spacious and decided outline of his 
windows the indication of internal ar- 
rangement, will regret that an exam- 

le so judicious has not been followed 
in the instance now under considera- 
tion. But methinks I hear some fas- 
tidious critics exclaim, ‘* Hawkmoor’s 
is mongrel Gothic !’” Such persons may 
be told that although their great arche- 
type Lord Orford has accused Hawks- 
moor of blundering into beauty in his 
design for All Souls, yet the expedient 
here alluded to is to be seen in a build- 
ing of a period so pure, that its adop- 
tion may be juatibied in the present 
discriminating age ; or if (as perchance 
might have been the case) that exam- 
ple had not met the eye of Hawks- 
moor, then his use of it must be con- 
sidered as a proof of his taste and in- 
genuity, rather than the effect of a 
blundering career. 

But the design would have been still 
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more complete if an a t had 
been provided similar to an ancient 
Hall, appropriated to the hospitable 
purposes of the banquet; in such a 
room the windows might have been 
in reality what is promised by their 
exterior appearance. 

Tt must also be regretted that mem- 
bers so characteristic as buttresses 
should be omitted both to the Western 
and Eastern limbs of the Edifice; to 
the former, which in ee as well 
as in appearance, consists of one lofty 
room only, they should have been con- 
sidered as truly appropriate. When 
we view the extreme Eastern end, 
flanked as it is by turrets richly orna- 
mented, we are unable to account for 
the absence of every species of orna- 
ment in the vast space between them ; 
and when we elevate our eyes from 
this naked space, to the perforated pa- 
rapets by which this and other parts of 
the edifice are surmounted, we cannot 
but consider those parapets as too light 
and undecided in their character to 
harmonize with the general tenor of 
the design. 

If, without noticing some minor de- 
fits of detail, we proceed to examine 
the interior of the principal apartments, 
we shall find that the arches terminat- 
ing the Hall at either end are inter- 
sected by the timber arches of the roof 
in a manner not the most pleasing; 
and that the ribs of the corbels, or 
fans, supporting the lantern of the Oc- 
tagon, have not the elegance of form 
or gracefulness of proportion by which 
many other parts of the interior are 
distinguished. It may, however, be 
observed, generally, that in this edi- 
fice, as in many of those erected in 
the middle ages, there may be traced 
a progression of improvement in style, 
with varied excellence of workman- 
ship; and it appears highly probable 
that in this instance, the improvement 
of style was uniform, from the com- 
mencement of the vast and novel un- 
dertaking up to the period of the de- 
cease of the Architect who originally 
conducted it; and it is equally proba- 
ble that, if the professional career of 
that ingenious individual had not been 
so suddenly and unfortunately termi- 
nated, this extensive work would not 
have been liable to some of the fore- 
going strictures. 

In tracing this progression we shall 
find, that the interior of the Brown 
Parlour (which was probably the first 

apart- 
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of the style professed to be adopted, 
and that the Westernmost of the two 
Yellow Rooms over it exhibits but lit- 
tle umprovement ; but when we come 
to the Hall, the Octagon, and the 
South and East Oriels, we find the 
style approximate much nearer to an- 
cient models ; the Lobbies to the Brown 
Parlour, the Green Cabinet Room, and 
the West and South Arcades, approach 
still nearer to perfection ; and finally, 
the Galleries forming the library, com- 
bined with the Sanctuary and Oratory, 
merit the highest commendation, as 
well for general effect as for elegance 
of details. 

In forming a candid opinion upon 
the whole, it should not be forgotten 
that the erection of this edifice was an 
effort to revive a style of architecture 
which there are strong reasons to be- 
lieve was never practised under defi- 
nite rules: commenced at a period 
when little progress had been made 
in poms correct graphic represen- 
tations of buildings and ornamental 
details in the style called Gothic. The 
admirers of this style are, however, 
since that period, much indebted to 
the enthusiastic and indefatigable ex- 
ertions of Mr. Britton, who has se- 
lected and presented to the public eye, 
in his ** Architectural” and ‘* Cathedral 
Antiquities,” very many elegant speci- 
mens of the ingenuity and taste of our 
ancestors, which for correctness of 
drawing and effect of engraving, far 
surpass any preceding works of the 
same description, and have excited a 
degree of emulation that must lead to 
the developement of data calculated to 
correct the taste of the Architectural 
Student. 

It should also be recollected, that 
actual practice is much more neces- 

for the acquirement of a complete 
knowledge of this intricate subject than 
the mere study of doubtful theories. 

There are probably architects of the 
present day who would erect a Gothic 
structure, of equal magnitude, with 
less faults than are to be found at 
Fonthill ; if it were not so, the bene- 
fit of that experience, which might have 
been acquired in thirty years, would be 
lost ; for within that period much more 
has been done towards the restoration 
of our ancient Ecclesiastical Edifices, 
than in the whole century preceding, 
and a disposition to cultivate a correct 
taste has been evinced. 
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It is, however, too frequently for- 
gotten, that the improved conveniencies 
of modern times prevent in a great de- 
gree the adoption of ancient models, 
without incurring the charge of innova- 
tion. This was felt by Lord Orford him- 
self at Strawberry Hill, of which he 
found it necessary to observe, that he 
did not wish to make his house so 
Gothic as to be unfit to live in; and 
this, it must. be presumed, was felt by 
Mr. Beckford :. it must therefore be 
pretty obvious, that the most fastidi- 
ous architectural critic of the present 
age would be as little pleased to in- 
habit a mansion built after the exact 
model of one of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, as the most discontented politi- 
cal reformer would be with the pre- 
cise constitution of the same period. 
When all these circumstances are duly 
considered, it must remain for ever 
questionable, whether any other per- 
son would have conducted the same 
undertaking with greater success than 
the deceased Architect of Fonthill. 


Yours, &c. W.G. 


: ° 
Mr.Ursan, Tewkesbury, Nov.13. 
7" magnificent pile, the Abbey 
Church of Tewkesbury, is too 
well known to your numerous readers 
to need here any descriptive account, 
or commendatory eulogium. Perhaps 
most of them who have inspected the 
architectural decoration it contains, 
have, upon their first entrance, beheld 
with disgust the extreme elevation of 
the poverty-stricken organ-screen, and 
the unnecessary height of the organ 
itself; almost excluding the chastely 
ornamented roof of the choir, with its 
religiously -tinted windows, and de- 
stroying the noble effect of the length- 
ened vista; that “ artificial infinite” 
which would otherwise be produced by 
“the long-drawn aile and fretted 
vault,” gradually lessening in the per- 
spective, and gloriously terminating in 
the mellowed beauties of the chancel. 
But while lamenting this daring inno- 
vation of bungling workmen, and no 
less ignorant designers, they may 
have received some slight degree of 
consolation from being enabled to peep 
through an opening on each side of 
the instrument, and form a faint idea 
of what would be the grandeur of the 
scene, were it not thus impeded. How 
then will they be astonished to hear— 
(not that the inhabitants of — 
nury 
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bury have determined to obviate. this 


inconvenience ; nor that they resolve 
to cleanse the venerable walls of the 
structure from the filth and white-lime 
which now defiles the whole interior ; 
neither that they are about to remove 
the unsightly altar-screen, which stands 
alone, like a Tuscan column amid a 
groupe of Composites, and endeavour 
to restore the sculptured Subselliui it 
has so wantonly destroyed; nor yet 
that they intend clearing away the rub- 
bish accumulated at the base of the 
Western front:—no; these are all 
suffered to remain ;—but that they, or 
some one or more of them, have given 
orders for a frame of wood, covered with 
crimson cloth, to be affixed on each side 
of the organ as it now stands; not only 
in the body of the Church, but across the 
aisles also, completely to separate and 
divide, as with a blood-stained wall, 
the nave and choir, for the /audable 
purpose of excluding the chilling blasts 
which issue from some /Zolian cave in 
the Western part of the former, to 
the great annoyance of some luxurious 
worshippers, and the cooling of their 
warm and ardent devotions. So much 
for modern refinement and efleminacy, 
Mr. Urban! I am given to under- 
stand, that this curtain is now actually 
in preparation. Should it ever he 
erected —instead of the ribbed vault 
and gilded pane, now faintly seen 
beyond the receding arches of the 
nave ; and which, even in the present 
imperfect view, strike the beholder 
with awe and admiration:—the eye 
will glide along the same majestic pil- 
lars and arcades, and rest upon an 
organ closely wedged in, and surround- 
ed by brickdust-coloured rags! very 
forcibly reminding the spectator of the 
general custom at fairs and other 
places of amusement, of fixing against 
a tawdry hanging some device emble- 
matical of the performances exhibited 
behind it. Oh, that the entrance to 
the Choir at Tewkesbury should ever 
be degraded into the resemblance of 
the front of a puppet-show ! 

I have heard, also, of a project being 
on foot to increase the number of 
pews, by extending the two galleries 
(which now occupy only the parts of 
the transept next the choir) the whole 

of each arm, to the North and 
South walls: which by its continued 
ascension will end, I should think, 
within about twenty feet of the roof. 
Instead of this, let these two galleries 
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be ued ~_ their situa- 
tion, e pews they now co- 
ver, to each end of the onb t, and 
over the empty areas now behind them : 
let these spaces, at t unoccu- 


pied, be then filled with sittings; the 
pulpit advanced a little Westward ;— 
and comfortable accommodation will 
iarmediately be procured for, at least, 
150 persons. The lofty arch-crowned 
openings under the tower, at North 
and South, will then present their 
noble contour unbroken; the arcades 
at the termination of the ailes, and the 
entrances to that running reund the 
Chancel (which latter are entirely con- 
cealed) will then appear perfeetly con- 
spicuous; the general air of ‘this part 
of the Church be greatly improved, 
and no less than six fine circular arches, 
now either totally hid, or greatly im- 
paired in effect, be exposed to view, 
complete and unobscured. 


Yours, &c. JUVENTS. 
—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 13. 


j SHALL be much obliged by your 

giving publicity, throagh the me- 
dium of your widely circulated Mis- 
cellany, to the following salutary cau- 
tions to travellers in France, by which 
you may render service to many of your 
fellow Countrymen. 

It is well known that there never 
was a time when spies attached to 
the tribunals of police were more nu- 
merous in every part of France ‘than 
they are at the present moment, owing 
to the just and well-grounded appre- 
hensions of the French. Government 
that a very extensive intrigue is on 
foot to overthrow it. But it »unfortu- 
nately happens, that every now and 
then the innocent suffer with the 
guilty, and persons are incautionsly 

rawn into scrapes by the spies and 
agents of the police, who have really 
no intention of any mischief. One 
of the most frequent means adopted 
by these spies to sound the suspected 
}- Meret of travellers is, by proposing 
to them to drink the popular toast 
La Cloche de Néire Dame. The real 
intention of this toast, and the senti- 
ment it conveys to a certain republi- 
can party in France, is unknown to 
the generality of foreign travellers, 
and many persons have incautiously 


complied with the request, and thus 
inadvertently drank to a treasonous 
in fact a sort of 

watch- 


sentiment: it is 
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watchword the disaffected, and 
alludes to the death of the King of 
France, announced by the bell of the 
Cathedral, and to certain insurrection- 
movements expected on the arrival 
of that event. I have not only heard 
it on the Continent myself, but per- 
sons from Genoa, and other parts of 
Italy, Germany, and France, have 
told me of the fact, that the Police 
having discovered this mode of trying 
the sentiments of persons, are con- 
stantly practising it. The peculiarly 
unfortunate situation of several persons 
now detained in France as suspected 
rsons, from some such trifling cause, 
as induced me to request the early 
insertion of this as a caution to them. 
The mystifying line above alluded 
to, has, a alien to the reports of the 
dail pers, been frequently found 
chalked up on the gates of great towns, 
accompanied with words like the fol- 
lowing :— Francais patriotigue — res- 
tez en attendant la voix de la Cloche 
de Nétre Dame, et ne fuissez pas vos 
nobles efforts trop-tot. Le moment va 
arriver pour le pavillon tricolor*. 
Though every subject and friend to 
the existing Governments of Europe 
would desire to see the really guilty 
persons detected, yet it is lamentable 
to observe innocent and perhaps only 
heedless travellers entrapped and im- 
prisoned without just reason, as I fear 
several have been. It is advisable 
for all European travellers to abstain 
from entering into any political con- 
versations whatever on the countries 
through which they may pass. 
Yours, &c. H. O. 


Mr. Ursay, Nov. 8. 

LTHOUGH every month is bring- 

ing fresh accounts from France, 

and every Englishman who has crossed 

the Channel has something to remark 

on the wonders and singularities of 

Paris, I would yet offer a few obser- 

vations to your valuable Magazine on 

the cbjects which principally engaged 

my attention during a short visit to 
France. 

After a pleasant journey to Dover, 
we took our passage to Calais in the 
Arrow steam packet. The sea was 
rough, but in three hours and a half 
we were safely landed on the shores 
of France. e engaged our places in 





* See Morning Chronicle of Nov. 4. 
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the Diligence, with an assurance from 
the i that it would stop a 
night at Amiens, and thus afford us, 
in a journey of 173 miles, an interval 
of rest; but we soon discovered that 
the promises of these proprietors were 
no more to be depended on in France 
than in other places: we might stop, 
it was true, but the Diligence week 
not, and therefore we might get on as 
we could. With regard to the Dili- 
gence, it is but fair to state, we were 
on the whole satisfied. Although it 
cannot be compared with the English 
stage coaches in handsome appearance, 
or in swiftness, it has certainly the ad- 
vantage in commodiousness and safety. 
None but experienced drivers are per- 
mitted ; they are taken from the Artil- 
lery, and in the event of any complaint 
being substantiated against them, the 
are sent back tothe service from whic 
they came. In England great unplea- 
santness often arises from places in stage 
coaches not being kept;—in France 
the seats inside the Dilques are num- 
bered ;—the passengers take their seats 
according to the numbers, and these 
are reserved to them throughout the 
journey. 

would recommend to travellers 
using this mode of conveyance, to 
take some provisions with them, as 
only two meals are allowed in the 
space of 34 hours,—the time which 
is allotted to the Diligence to perform 
the journey. 

he general scenery on the road is 
inferior to many parts of England. It 
would be injustice to Kent, Devon- 
shire, or Somersetshire, to compare 
them with it. The Chateaux which 
occasionally make their appearance— 
huge, clumsy, square-fashioned build- 
ings—seem but a substitute for the noble 
Gothic mansions, or the tasteful Ita- 
lian villas, which are the “grace and 
ornament” of English landscape. We 
also missed the fine parks and elegant 
a grounds, which add so much 

uty to English scenery. 

At length we entered Paris, and 
were much struck (as all must be) 
with the magnificence of its public 
buildings, and the beauty and extent 
of its gardens. The noble fountains 
and gates which adorn the streets, and 
the beautiful sculpture on the public 
edifices, appear to great advantage in 
the comparatively pure atmosphere of 
Paris. e marble retains its white- 


ness, and even its polish, anijousty 
e 
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the soot and blacks which so quickly 
deform the buildings in . The 
«‘ Jardin des Plants,’”’ the Museum, the 
rand square of the Thuilleries, the 
leries of the Louvre de Luxem- 
berg, which are politely opened to fo- 
igners at all seasons, must be seen 
to - adequately judged of; for Eng- 
land affords no institutions of that kind 
to compare with them. 

Versailles, with its paintings, sta- 
tues, gardens, and waterfalls, seems a 
scene of enchantment; and looking 
from the gallery of the Chapel, or 
walking through the noble saloons 
and immense gardens, we feel as if 
transported to fairyland. In the inte- 
rior of the houses, the oaken floors, 
neatly inlaid and finely polished, the 
tables with marble tops, the noble 
squares of plate glass, surrounded by 
rich carvings, the elegant papers and 
gold mouldings, which adorn the 
apartments even in private houses, 
give an air of splendour which asto- 
nishes an Englishman. But on more 
minute inspection we discover that 
comfort (a word unknown to France) 
is sacrificed to appearance. That the 
rooms may seem more spacious, the 
beds are mostly placed in closets shut 
in with flding- door, and as they are 
pw there for use, nut for show, they 

ave no furniture, and the linen and 
bedding are far inferior to the English. 
The general staircase to most houses 
is almost impassable from dirt, because 
as each occupier of his respective floor 
is expected to assist in removing it, it 
is very seldom done. The table knives, 
wretched enough in themselves, are 
more wretched a the dirty state in 
which they are kept ; and at the tables 
of the Parisians the ‘‘ most elegant 
people in the world,” neither sugar- 
tongs, nut-crackers, or salt-spoons, 
make their appearance. We find in 
Paris none of those arrangements for 
the general advantage of the com- 
munity, to which we are accustomed 
in England : there is no flag pavement, 
not even a curb stone to protect foot 
passengers,—and carriages take con- 
trary sides as often as the drivers 
please, to the great danger of the pe- 
destrian. 

The dead are generally buried the 
next day, and all bodies found 
drowned, &c. are conveyed to “ la 
Morgue,” where, after laying a cer- 
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tain time to be owned, they are bu- 
ried without enquiry, 

That important principle of a free 
government, which recognizes in every 
individual, however obscure, an im- 
portant part of the state, and consider- 
ing his loss as a public loss, sanctions 
a public enquiry, a Coroner’s Inquest, 
is unknown to France; it is the busi- 
ness of its ‘paternal government” to 
protect its children; and the French- 
man sees the body taken out of the 
Seine, shrugs his shoulders, and sighs 
** n’importe”—and passes on. 

Whatever may be the present cha- 
racter of the Government, the French 
are evidently not a free people; the 
tokens of military ascendency meet 
you at every turn ; gens d’armes parade 
the streets night and day, not so much 
to protect the public, as to act as sub- 
altern spies to the Government. The 
Military are called in on all occasions; 
and that superiority of the Civil to the 
Military power, which is the boast of 
England, seems scarcely understood in 
France. 

To this unacquaintance with the 
principles of Liberty may be traced 
their singular want of public spirit. 
Every thing which regards themselves ; 
beyond their victuals, clothing, and 
amusements, they leave to their “ pa- 
ternal government.” In Paris there 
are no associations to raise works of 
public utility—no plans of general use- 
fulness formed and carried into execu- 
tion by the mass of the people; all 
these originate with the Government ; 
and bridges, canals, literary institu- 
tions, taking their rise from the pub- 
lic spirit of the mercantile classes, 
would to Frenchmen be perfectly in- 
comprehensible. What in England, 200 
years since, the public spirit of Sir Hugh 
Middleton effected for London, is still 
unknown to Paris, and water is re- 
tailed by the pailful in a city which its 
inhabitants consider the most com- 
plete as well as most beaatiful in the 
world. 

Much has been said in regard to the 
superior decency and correct deport- 
ment of the French of all classes. Cer- 
tainly the drunkenness and riotous 
behaviour, which we too often meet 
with in the streets of London, are 
of very rare occurrence in Paris; but 
there are silent vices, as well as noisy 
ones. The Metropolis, besides the 
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numberless gaming tables of the Pa- 
lais Royale, has one in almost every 
street to which men and women un- 
blushingly repair, whence the Govern- 
ment has received not less than 600,000. 
er annum for the licences of gaming 
Sines &c. and the number of suicides 
in 1820 was 376. We shall therefore 
be inclined to pause before, from the 
‘mere outward deportment of the Pari- 
sians, we give them thé praise of su- 
perior morality. The last hold on 
public morals, a Sabbath Day, is al- 
most wholly disregarded ; trades are 
carried on as on other days, and if any 
distinction is made, it is by increased 
dissipation. The extraordinary vigi- 
lance of the police may in a great 
measure account for the correct be- 
haviour of the Parisians. 

The present King, on his return, 
endeavoured, but ineffectually, to 
promote a more decent observance 
of the Sabbath ; in this instance he 
has been obliged to yield (would 
it had been in a better cause) to po- 
pular opinion. The féte of St. Louis 
was on Sunday, this year, and the 
whole city seemed given up to com- 
plete dissipation. There were ballad- 
singers, round-abouts, and all the ele- 

nt amusements of Bartholomew-fair ; 
food and wine were distributed to the 
— and public illuminations and 
splendid fire-works took place by or- 
der of Government. 

While the day of God's appoint- 
ment is scarcely noticed, except to 
profane it, such festivals as the As- 
sumption of the Virgin, and days de- 
dicated to Saints, are most strictly and 
religiously observed. 

rade seems brisk in Paris; — we 
were astonished at the number of 
shops, which, though inferior in size, 
and (generally speaking) in splendour, 
to those of London, are certainly more 
numerous. The nick-name which 
Napoleon bestowed on us, ‘a nation 
of om gpl seems singularly ill- 
appli , as from the rare occurrence 
of private houses in Paris the term is 
more suited to them. The shopkeep- 
ers have a childish plan of painting 
their articles of trade on the shutters 
and door-posts,—bonnets, sausages, 
books, stockings,—every species of 
dress or food, are displayed in brilliant 
colouring along the streets, to the great 
edification of beholders. Another sin- 
lar trait may be mentioned—baker’s 
shops are decorated with an iron grat- 
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ing, and the imprisoned bread cannot 

be released from its confinement, ex- 

cept by the baker himself;—the Pa- 

risians, however, account for this by 

the depredations committed by the 
pulace in times of confusion. 

An Englishman, at his first entrance 
into Paris, must feel astonishment and 
delight at the apparent splendour he 
sees around him. AA little time dissi- 
pates the illusion; he finds a strange 
contrast between the exterior shew, 
and interior dirtiness, and want of 
those accommodations to which he 
has been accustomed ;—he com 
the high pretensions of its inhabitants, 
with their conceited views, insuffer- 
able egotism, and defective morality ; 
and after a short stay turns willingly 
from the heartless gaieties and endless 
dissipations of Paris, to the quiet plea- 


sures of an English fireside. E.G 
Royal Institution 
Mr. Ursay, oy ie 06. 


Rae mildness of the present sea- 
J son, and also of the last Winter, 
give encouraging hopes that the Ob- 
servations in Sir James E. Smith’s 
gs of the Letters of the Eng- 
ish Botanists with Linnzus, will be 
realized. See the end of Mr. Collin- 
son’s last Letter, p. 78, vol. I. 

** I cannot but subjoin the following re- 
marks, written July 7, 1808, by a very emi- 
nent and learned friend, to whom the pre- 
ceding letters were communicated : 

**Many thanks for the perusal of Col- 
linson’s letters, which I return with this. 
I have edified much on the subject of the 
Springs, which appear at that time to have 
been much milder than at present. We 
have now, for many years, had hard Winters 
occasionally, and an almost constant suc- 
cession of ungenial Springs. The seasons 
are, I conclude, subject to these variations. 
The series of mild Springs, which ended 
about the year 1785 or 1786, seems to 
have begun at least as early as 1749, and 
to have lasted 36 years. Our present se- 
ries of cold Springs has yet lasted only 23 
years. Of course we have 13 bad years to 
come — we can expect violets and nar- 
cissus in Jan » and grapes ri in the be- 
ginning of Secaten ” 

These 13 years are now (1820) ap- 
proaching to a conclusion; and we 
may at least indulge in the ‘‘ pleasures 
of hope,” that the apparent deteriora- 
tion of our climate (so generally felt, 
that any hypothesis is admitted, with- 


out foundation or examination, to ac- 
count for it) may soon come to an end. 
In 
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In addition to the above conjecture, 
Lord Bacon’s authority may be ci 
from his 58th Essay. ‘‘ There is a 
story, which I have heard, and I 
would not have it given over, but 
waited upon a little. They say it is 
observed in the Low Countries, I 
know not in what part, that every 
five and thirty years, the same kind 
and suite of years and weathers comes 
about again: as great frost, great wet, 
great droughts, warm winters, sum- 
mers with litde heat, and the like; 
and they call it the prime. It is a 
thing I do the rather mention, be- 
cause computing backwards, I have 
found scme concurrence.” W.H. 


on ae 


Mr.Ursan,  Kellington, Oct. 24. 
[* reading over the lives of men, 
whether of ancient or modern 
times, who have been distinguished 
either by the nobility of their birth, 
the accumulation of their wealth, or 
their eminence in the paths of litera- 
ture or science, the sensible mind can- 
not help feeling with regret the situa- 
tions of life to which a considerable 
number of them have been doomed ; 
so different from that in which it might 
reasonably have been presumed their 
rank, their fortunes, or their superior 
abilities would have placed them. 
** The race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, nor yet bread to 
men of understanding,” was a remark 
made by the wisest of men, nearly 
four thousand years ago, and experience 
fully establishes its truth, even in the 
present times. 

«« Tt has been observed in all ages, that 
the advantages of Nature or of Fortune have 
contributed very little to the promotion of 
happiness; and that those whom the splen- 
dor of their rank, or the extent of their ca- 
pecity, have placed above the summits of 

uman life, have not often given any just 
occasion to envy in those who look to them 
from a lower station; whether it be that 
apparent superiority incites great designs, 
and great designs are naturally liable to 
fatal miscarriages, or that the general lot of 
mankind is misery, and the misfortunes of 
those whose eminence drew upon them an 
universal attention, have been more carefully 
recorded, because they were more generally 
observed, and have in reality been only 
more conspicuous than those of others, not 
more frequent or more severe.” 


Such are the remarks of Dr. John- 
son, in his Preface to the life of Savage, 
—a man not less distinguished by his 


Biographical Noiices of Christopher Smart. 


real nobility of origin, than by his 
t mental abilities and waialisbaiab. 

e subject of the following short 
narrative, and whose juvenile composi- 
tion it is the design of this paper to 
preserve from unmerited oblivion, can- 
not certainly be ranked with the friend 
of our great national Moralist and Bio- 

pher in point of the nobility of his 
birth (though it appears that in the 
mode of his education, the latter de- 
rived very little benefit from that ad- 
ventitious advantage), yet as a poet and 
a man of genius, the former may rank 
as not much inferior to the latter, 
though in his persecutions he certainly 
fell far short of him. 

Christopher Smart, of whose family 
but little is known, was born in the 
county of Kent, about the year 1722. 
He was admitted at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1739. In this semi- 
ay of learning he cannot be supposed 
to have made much progress either in 
polite literature, or in the sciences, for 
which that place is, and has been so 
deservedly celebrated, as the vivacity 
of his disposition not unfrequently led 
him into scenes of riot and dissipation, 
of which his future embarrassments 
through life afford but too melancholy 
a proof. His temperament was always, 
notwithstanding his occasional ex- 
cesses, devotional and tending to me- 
lancholy. He is said to have written 
several of his poems, especially those 
on the Attributes of the Deity, in a 
kneeling posture. This temper of mind, 
accompanied with other distresses, 
might, perhaps, have contributed, in 
no inconsiderable degree, to accelerate 
his dissolution, and put a period to his 
short life. 

Savage and our author, as they were 
not very unlike in the uniform embar- 
rassments of their lives, in their deaths 
were not much divided. Savage, after 
a short life of continued persecution, 
chiefly occasioned by his unnatural pa- 
rent, died in a jail, nearly wer > 
want, in his 46th year. Smart, amidst 
the accumulated miseries of poverty, 
disease, and insanity, finished his 
earthly career in the year 1771, in the 
49th year of his age. Though he lived 
upon terms of familiar acquaintance 
with Dr. Johnson, Dr. Hawkesworth, 
&c. and with ail the literary characters 
of his own times, yet not one of his 
productions ap in the celebrated 


a publications of that 
Thether this is to be attributed to his 
natural 
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natural indolence, or a want of taste 
for such compositions, must now be 
uncertain. It is somewhat remark- 
able also, that our great National Bio- 
grapher, though he and our author 
were personally known to each other, 
has not deigned to take the smallest 
notice of him in his celebrated Lives 
of the English Poets, notwithstanding 
many names appear in that work, 
which, in the estimation of any candid 
and impartial judge, seem much less 
worthy of praise rad that of our Au- 
thor. The chief works of Smart are 
Prize Poems, and Translations, oe 

thaps, might not appear so worthy 
i 1 ad ae he ae to posterity. 
The annexed Poem may shew upon 
what scale the merits of Smart were 
reckoned in his Alma Mater. It is 
termed a Tripos, and the honour 
of writing such verses is generally 
given to the most distinguished men 
in their respective years. When it 
was written, Smart appears to have 
been about eighteen. 


Datur Mundorum Pluralitas. 


Unde labor novus hic menti? que cura quietam 
Sollicitat, rapiensque extra confinia Terre 
Ceelestes sine more jubet volitare per Ignes? 
Scilicet impatiens angusto hoc orbe teneri, 
Fontenelle, tuos audax imitarier ausus 

Gestio, et insolitas spirant pracordia fi 


Original Latin Poem, by Christopher Smart. 





[Dec. 


Certatim stipant comites: laté halat amomo 

Omne nemus, varioque xterni veris odore: 

Cura procul: circumvolitant Risusque Jocique: 

Atque Amor est, quocunque vides, Venus ipsa 
volentes 

Tmperio regit indigenas, hic innuba Phebe, 

lnnuba Pallas amet ; cupiaot servire Catones. 

Jamque datum i iter ; sedesque beatas 

Multa gemens linquo: ct lugubré rubentia Mar- 

tis 





Arva, ubi sanguinee dominantur in omnia Rixe, 
Advehimur ; ferro riget horrida turba, geritque 
Spiculaque gladiosque ferosque in bella dolones : 
Hic conjux viduata viro longo effera luctu 
Filet noctem, solumque torum sterilesque hyme- 
nzos 
Deplorans, lacerat crines, et pectora plangit : 
Nequicquam,-sponsus ni rursum appareat, hospes 
Heu! brevis, iu somnis, et ludicra fallat imago. 
Immemor ille tori interea ruit acer in hostem : 
Horreadum strepit armorum fragor undique 
campis ; 
Atque immortales durant in secula pugne. 
Hine Jovis i delati uccedi orbem. 
Illic mille loris excercet seeva tyrannus 
lmperia in totidem servos, totidemque rebelles : 
Sed brevis exercet: parat illi fata veneno 
Perjurus, populosque premit novus ipse tyrannus, 
Hi decies pacem figunt pretio, atque refigunt: 
Tum demum arma parant: longé lateque co- 
hortes 
Extenduntur agris ; simul «quora tota tegnntur 
Classibus: et ficti celebrantur utrinque triumphi: 
Feedera mox ineunt, aunquam violanda ; brevique 
Belli iterum simulactra cient; referuntur in altum 
Classes, pacificoque replentur milite campi. 
Filius hic patri meditatur, sponsa marito, 
Servus hero insidias. Has leges scilicet ill's 
Imposuit Natura locis, quo tempore Patrem 
Jupiter ipse suum solio detrusit avito. 
Inde venena viris, perjuria, munera, fraudes 
Suadet opum sitis, et regnandi dira cupido. 
Saturni tandem nos illztabilis ora 
Accipit: ignavum pecus hic per opaca locorum 








Fallor, an ipse venit? delapsus ab zthere sum- 
mo 

Pegason urget eques, laterique flagellifer instat: 
Me vocat; “et duris desiste laboribus (inquit), 
Me duce, carpe viam facilem, tibi singula claré 
Expediam, tibi cernere erit, quos Sydera norunt 
Indigenas, cultusque virum moresque docebo.” 
Nec mora, pennipedem conscendo jussus,ovansque 
(Quanquam animus secum volveus exempla pri- 


orum 

Bellerophontez pallet dispendia fame) 
Post equitem sedeo, liquidumque per aera labor. 

Mercurium petimus primum : dux talibus infit ; 
“ Aspicias van@ malesana negotia gentis, 
Quam mens destituit Titane exusta propinquo. 
Stramineis, viden’? hic velatus tempora sertis 
Emicat, et solos reges crepat atque tetrarchas. 
Ile suam carbone Chioca depingit amator 
Infelix, egrum rudia indigestaque mentem 
Carmina demulcent, indoctaque tibia Musas. 
En! sedet incomptus crines barbataque menta 
Astrologus, nova qui venatur sydera, solus 
Semper in obscuro penetrali ; multaque muros 
Linea nigrautes, multusque triangulus ornat. 


q de more, gravi torpentque veterno, 
Vivitur in specubus: quis enim tam sedulus,arces 
Qui struat ingentes, operosaque meuia condat? 
Idem omnes stupor altus habet, sub pectore fixus. 
Non studia ambitiosa Jovis, variosque labores 
Mercurii, non Martis opus, nou Cyprida norunt 
Post obitum, ut perhibent, sedes glomerantur 
in istas, 
Qui longam nullas vitam excoluere per artes; 
Sed Cerere et Baccho pleni, somnoque sepuiti, 
Cunctarum duxcre eterna oblivia rerum, 
Non avium auditur cantus, pon murmur aquarum, 
Mugitusve boum, aut pecorum balatus in agris : 
Non segetes nudos decorant, non gramina, cam- 


S. 
Sylva, Geeste si sylva, latet sub monte nivali, 
Et canet viduata comis: hic nectua tantam 
Glisque habitat, bufoque, et cum testudine talpa, 
Flumina dum tardé subterlabentia terras 
Pigram undam volvunt, et sola papavera pascunt: 
Quorum lentus odor, Lethzaque pocula somnes 
Suadent perpetuos, circumfuseque tenebiax. 
Horrendo visu obstupui: quin Pegason ipsum 
Defecere animi: sensit dux, terque flagello 
Insonuit clarum, terque alta voce morantem 





Ecce!” sed interea curru fi propinquat 
Titan.—Clamo! “ O! me gelida sub rupe, sub 
umbra 


Siste, precor; tantos nequeo perferre calores.” 

Pegasoa inde tuo Genius felicior astro 

Appulit, alma Veous. Spirant quam molliter 
aure! 

Ridet ager, frugum facilis, lascivaque floruam 

Nutrix: non Euri ruit hic per dulcia Tempe 

Vis fera, non Borew ; sed blandior aura Favoni, 

Lenis agens tremulo nataates vertice syivas, 

Usque fovet teneros, quos usque resuscitat, ignes. 

Hic letis animata sonis Saltatio vivit: 

Hie jam voce ciet cantum, jam pectine, dulces 

Musica docta modos: pulchre longo ordine 
Nymphz 

Festivas ducunt choreas ; dilecta Juventus 


puit. Secat ille cito pede levia campi 
Etherei, Terreque secunda allabitur aura. 
In Comitiis prioribus, Feb. 12, 1740-41. 


This juvenile composition of Smart, 
though much cannot, perhaps, be said 
for its tic excellence, yet is certainly 


not inferior to several other composi- 
tions of the same kind ; and it is there- 
fore presumed, that its preservation (as 
the writer of this is not aware that it 
has appeared before in any collection) 
may not be unacceptable to young 

can- 




















1822.} 
candidates for similar honours. His 


other works, whether in or verse, 
are not much known. None of them 
appear in any of the well-selected ex- 
tracts which have recently been offered 
to the publick. His Translation of 
Horace, which in its sind is most un- 
doubtedly superior to any thing which 
has been produced in way of transfer- 
ring the idioes and points of one lan- 
guage into another, is well known to 
every school-boy. 
Yours, &c. 


en 


Omicron. 


A FEW INTERESTING FACTS OF 
RECENT CONVERSION OF THE 
INDIANS. 


MONG some yet unpublished 
notices of the effects in Hin- 
doostan of the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures, the following are given in 
the Santepunteese of Dr. Marshman 
from Serampore, in Feb. 1821. 

1. Joy Narain Ghosaul, a native of 
Benares, has devoted a large sum to 
found the School near Benares, that 
his Countrymen may be there taught 
the Sacred Scriptures, as well as in- 
structed in various branches of Eu- 
ropean science. 

2. About three years since a num- 
ber of persons were found ——s 
certain villages near Dacca, who ha 
forsaken Idolatry, and who had con- 
stantly refused to Brahmins the usual 
honours paid to them beyond the 
other classes of the community. They 
were also said to be remarkable for the 
correctness of their conduct, and par- 
ticularly for their adherence to truth. 
They were occasionally visited by se- 
veral of our Christian brethren, both 
European and native, and were said 
to be scattered through ten or twelve 
villages. They were, however, the 
followers of no particular leader, as is 
the case with many sects among the 
Hindoos ; but from their professing to 
be in search of a true Gooroo, or 
Teacher, they were termed Sutya- 
Gooroos. Some of our native friends, 
being exceedingly desirous of ee | 
from whence they had derived al 
their ideas, were at length told that 
they had imbibed them from a book 
which was carefully preserved in one 
of their villages. On arriving at this 
village, they were shewn a book much 
worn, kept in a case, I think of brass, 


which had been made for the sake of 


Conversion of the Indians to Christianity. 
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preserving it, and which our friends 
were told had been there mary years, 
although none of those present could 
say from whence it came. On exa- 
mination, this book was found to be 
a copy of the first edition of the Ben- 
galee New Testament, printed at Se- 
rampore in 1800. After this, num- 
bers of these Sutya-Gooroos came to 
Dacca, and with Mr. Leonard, and va- 
rious native Christian brethren there, 
described a number of things men- 
tioned in the New Testament, parti- 
cularly those which related to cast, 
and the distinction of food. This 
ended in three of them being bap- 
tised in the course of a few months ona 
profession of faith in Christ, and who 
afterwards returned to their own vil- 
lages. Our aged native brother Kish- 
now (baptised in 1800) went among 
them last August, and at the village 
where he was constrained to remain 
on account of the rains, he found a 
copy of the second edition of the Ben- 
galee New Testament, which they 
prized very highly, although they had 
not yet made an open profession of 
Christianity. 

3. About sixteen years ago, Mr. 
Ward, now in England, going through 
a village opposite Calcutta, left at a 
native shop a Bengalee New Testa- 
ment, that it might be read by any 
of the village who chose it. About 
a year afterwards, three or four of the 
most intelligent of the inhabitants 
came to Serampore, to inquire fur- 
ther respecting the contents of the 
book left in their village. This ended 
in six or eight of them making a pub- 
lic profession of Christianity. Among 
these, three deserve particular notice. 
—One was an old man, named Jug- 
gernath, who had been long a devotee 
to the idol of that name in Orissa, 
had made many pilgrimages thither, 
and had acquired such a name for 
sanctity, that a rich man in Orissa 
was said to have offered him a pension 
for life on condition of his remain- 
ing with him. On his becoming ac- 
quainted with the New Testament, 
he first hung his image of Kishnoo, 
or Juggernath, which he had hitherto 
worshipped, on a tree in his garden, 
and at length cleft it up to boil his 
rice. He remained stedfast in his 
profession of Christianity till his death, 
which happened about eight years 
afterwards. 


Two 
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Two others of them, Kishnoo-das 
and Sebeck-ram, being men of supe- 
rior natural endowments, employed 
themselves in publishing the doctrines 
of Christianity to their Countrymen 
in the most fearless manner, while 
their conduct and demeanour was such 
as to secure them universal esteem. 
Kishnoo-das died rejoicing in Jesus 
Christ as the Redeemer of men, about 
five years ago: and Sebeck-ram is now 
a member of the Church meeting in 
Loll-bazar, and resides to this day in 
his native village, opposite Calcutta ; 
whilst in different parts of Calcutta, 
he explains the Scrip.ures to all those 
who resort to him, being esteemed by 
all who know him. 

Dr. Marshman vouches for these 
facts, and for the good effects which they 
are now producing, and he quotes from 
Mr. Thompson’s Report at Delhi in 
October last, another eminent instance 
of Vishnuva, who has gone to a retire- 
ment in the Mountains South-west of 
that City, having carried with him his 
Hindoo New Testament, and having 
expressed an opinion that its beauties 
could be discerned in retirement alone: 
he has had several conflicts in his 
mind about removing his forty years’ 
merits; but does not yet appear to 
have a full view of the Gospel, and 
of the righteousness therein provided 
for sinners; but is well able to read, 
and is particularly anxious to go 
through the New Testament, having 
his heart apparently set upon under- 
standing its contents, so that it may 
be hoped, that before quitting his so- 
litude he will obtain a saving know- 
ledge of those truths which are neces- 
sary to salvation *. A. H. 


a ae 
FLY LEAVES.—No. VI. 
Like Hermit Poor. 


N the poem of “The Angler’s 
Wish,” given by Isaac Walton, in 
the Contemplative Anglert, he ex- 
presses a desire to hear his ‘‘ Kenna 





* Bib. Rep. Apx. p. 63. 

+ It is above half a century since the 
** Contemplative Angler,” by ‘Walton and 
Cotton, was revived with appropriate notes 
and embellishments, by Sir J. Hawkins. Se- 
veral other editions have since appeared un- 
der various elaims to patronage from the 
lovers of the le, or fine arts, and still 
‘‘another yet.” Mr, Major has one ready 


Fly Leaves, No, VI.—Like Hermit Poor. 
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sing a song,” referring, by a marginal 


note, to Like Hermit Poor. This lit- 
tle melancholy effusion was probably 
translated from the Italian, the fa- 
vourite resource of the popular poets 
in the latter part of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. In an unusually rare tract 
called Scillaes Metamorphosis; enter- 
laced with the unfortunate loue of Glau- 
cus, &c. by Thomas Lodge, 1589, 4to, 
occur the following lines : 


*«] will become a hermit now, and doo my 
penance straight, —_[rashness fil’d: 
For all the errors of mine eyes with foolish 
My hermitage shall placed be where melan- 
cholies waight, 
And none but loue alone shall knowe the 
bower I meane to build. 


My daylie diet shall be care, made calm by 
no delight : 
My dolefull drinke, my drierie teares, 
amidst the darksome place, 
The fire that burnes my heedless heart shall 
stand instead of light, 
And shall consume my wearie life, mine 
errors to deface. 


My gowne shall be of spreding gray to clad 
my limmes withall ; 

My late repent vpon my browe shall 

plainly written be, 
My tedious griefe and great remorse that 
doth my soul enthrall, 

Shall serue to plead my wearie paines and 

pensiue miserie. 

Of faintfull hope shall be my staffe, and 
daylie when I pray, 

My mistris picture plac’t by loue shall wit- 
nes what I say.” 

The next early authority is the Har- 
leian MSS. No. 6910, where the same 
sentiments are given in the following 
spirited sonnet ; which afterwards, by 
a slight transposition, formed the song 
alluded to by Walton: 

‘* Like Hermit poor in pensive place obscure, 

I mean to spend my days of endless doubt, 
To wail such woes as time cannot recure, 

Where nought but love shall ever find 


me out. 





for publication, repeating the usual cuts in 
a spirited and improved style, and adding 
several novel and incidental embellishments. 
Through the medium of the xylographic 
art, in its best manner, there are given nu- 
merous views, and also accurate representa- 
tions of the fish as when just caught, and 
lying on the banks of their native streams, 
which, while applicable to the subject, give 
additional interest to the text, as faithfully 
representing the sport and favourite haunts 
of the authors. 


My 
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My food shall be of care and sorrows made, 
y drink nought else but tears fall’n from 


my eyes, 
And for my light in such obscured shade, 
The flames may serve that from my heart 
arise. 
A gown of grief my body shall attire, 
Dal teckin bege shall be my strength 
and stay, 
And late repentance link’d with long desire, 
Shall be the couch whereon my limbs I'll 
lay : 
And at nA gate Despair shall linger still, 
To let in death when love and fortune will.” 


Tt cannot be doubted that the above 
poems had one common origin, and, 
unless it may be supposed Lodge new 
modelled his original sketch, both 
must have been derived from another 
language. It was set to music by Sig- 
nor Alfonso Ferabosco, with other 
** Ayres,” foiio, 1609. Of the words 
only the first quatrain and penultima 
couplet are there given. It was print- 
ed as “a song,” in the Academy of 
Compliments, 1650, and again set to 
music by M. Nich. Laneare, to pub- 
lish in his Select Musical Ayres and 
Dialogues, folio, 1653, again 1659, 
and there entitled ** A Lover's melan- 
choly Repose.” From this work the 
words and notes were taken by Sir 
John Hawkins for the Contemplative 
Angler. In the Tizall Poetry, 1813, 
edited by Mr. Clifford, from a manu- 
script collection formed nearly contem- 
porary with Walton, it forms by an 
arbitrary disposition of the words, a 
little i lar ode intituled Despair. 
The popularity of the song occasioned 
the inimitable author of Hudibras to 
describe 
** Crowdero making doleful face, 

Like Hermit poor in pensive place.” 





Hey trolly lo. 


To the song sung by Corydon, as- 
cribed by Walton to the pen of Chalk- 
hill, we find the merry chorus of He 
trolly lo attached as a burthen, whic 
was then in much repute. Its earliest 
occurrence that I am acquainted with, 
is in A New and mery Enterlude call- 
ed the Triall of Treasure, 1567, where 
a drinking chaunt of “ Luste like a 
Gallant,” has the following lines : 


«* Hey rowse, fill al] the pottes in the house, 

Tushe man, in good felowship let vs be 

mery, [louse, 

Looke vp like a man, or it is not worth 
Hey how troly lowe, hey dery, dery.” 
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In the comedy of The late Lanco- 
shire Witches, 1634, the song to the 
familiars, Mawsy, Puckling, &c. in- 
vites them to 
« Suck —- blouds freely, and with it be 


While muvliy we sing, Hey Trolly lolly.” 
And in Brome’s comedy of The Jo- 
vial Crew, or the Merry Beggars, 
1641, is the following catch, after- 
wards inserted in nearly every musical 
collection of that period : 
** There was an old fellow at Waltham Cross 
Who merrily sung when he liv’d by the loss; 
He never was heard to sigh with Hey-ho, 
But sent it out with a Haigh trolly lo. 
He chear’d up his heart, when his goods 
py thn «a 
ith a heghm, boy, m, a 
area + tae 
In the Weekly Journal of 30 July 
1715, there is mention of a noted fe- 
male offender, prostitute and house- 
breaker, called Trolly Lolly, who had 
been tried at nine Assizes, and always 
saved herself from the capital part of 
the offence by pregnancy. 
Ev. Hoop. 


A Fry Lear. 
From another Correspondent. 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 6. 
[* i think the subjoined morsel 
of literary gossip worthy a place 
among your Fly Leaf Gleanings, it is 
very much at your service. 
STAFFORDIENSIS. 


Amongst the extensive collection of 
old tracts at the London Institution, 
there occurs one (vol. LX VI.) entitled 
“The Princely Pelican; or Sundry 
Choice Observations, extracted -from 
his Majesty’s Divine Meditations,” 4to, 
1649. On the title-page is written, 
Sam. Hinton, Lichfield, Junij 16, 1649, 
price .d. At the back of the frontis- 
piece, in a more recent hand, there 
occurs the following : 

** Memorandum,— 

That, at the y® sale of the Earl of An- 
glesey’s library by auction, there was a book 
exposed, in which Millington (that inanaged 
that auction) read this nofe from y® Earl's 
hand to some of the auditory, and gave a 
copy of it to others, viz. 

* That King Charles y¢ 2d (the Duke of 
York standing by him at that time), being 
pressed with a passage in the King’s book, 
by some courtier, that related to the preser- 
vation of the Church, y¢ King answered, 
that that book was none of his 
was penn’d by Bishop Gaudin.’ 


father's, but 


«] 
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‘I think the book was the Eixw» Baci- 
Auxn.” 

«Since I wrote this (which was some 
ears ago), there has been a formal and pub- 
Tick controversy about the authour of this 
book of the King’s; and all men of sense 
and honor do approve of Mr. Wagstaff’s 
summing up all arguments, pro and con, 
and determining it to be written by K. 
Charles and Bp. Pearson, since it could be 
written by none but him.” 


During the controversy above al- 
luded to, which took place about 
1692, the Earl’s Memorandum was 
repeatedly quoted ; and, by those who 
argued against the King’s title to the 
authorship, was considered as a strong 
proof of the correctness of their opi- 
nion. A copy of it is subjoined: 

*« King Charles the Second and the Duke 
of York did both (in the last Sessions of 
Parliament, when I shewed them in the 
Lords’ House the written copy of this 
book, wherein are some corrections and al- 
terations written with the late King Charles 
the First’s own hand), assure me that this 
was none of the said King’s compiling, but 
made by Dr. Gauden, Bishop of Exeter: 
which i here insert, for the undeceiving 
others in this point, by attesting so much 
under my hand. ANGLESEY.” 


—@o— 

Mr. Ursan, Oct. 29. 

[- must ever be a source of high gra- 

tification to the friends of our ex- 
cellent Church Establishment, to mark 
the various and judicious improve- 
ments which of late years have been 
made in those religious edifices that 
our pious and munificent ancestors 
erected for the worship of God; and 
more particularly, when such improve- 
ments are conducted in a manner suit- 
able to the style of architecture each 
edifice displays. 

To no church can these remarks ap- 
ply with so much — as to the 
parish church of Bitteswell, in the 
county of Leicester, which has lately 
undergone, in the interior, a complete 
renovation; and on the exterior im- 
provements have been made, which 
reflect the highest credit on the archi- 
tect and the respective artisans employ- 
ed. The whole was conducted under 
the superintendance and fostering care 
of the worthy Pastor, whose unwea- 
ried exertions can never be excelled— 
rarely equalled ; and to withhold the 
meed of praise from whom, would 
evince a want of feeling and justice ; 
but the satisfaction he must experience 
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in his own breast, infinitely surpasses 


all human applause, and will continue 
with him till the latest period of life. 
The walls have been fresh plastered 
and scored, in imitation of stone, and 
the successive coats of whitewash, 
which covered the arches and the 
stone tracery of the windows, being 
entirely removed, they are now exhi- 
bited in their pristine form; and the 
sombre hue which the walls now dis- 
play, admirably accords with those dis- 
positions and feelings which we should 
ever cherish in the worship of our 
Creator. The old seats (many of them 
apparently coeval with the building) 
are replaced by new ones, made of ex- 
cellent oak grown in the neighbour- 
hood, and which is so well calculated 
to exhibit, as well as preserve, the 
gg arch and carved work with ef- 
ect. The pulpit, which, before these 
alterations, was too much retired in 
the North-eastern angle of the nave, 
has been elevated and advanced more 
into the body of the Church ; be- 
sides increasing the general effect of 
the whole, it gives greater facility of 
hearing to those persons in the hie 
cel. The front of the gallery, which 
is much enlarged, is ornamented with 
successive pointed arches; the fronts 
of the seats, the pannels of the doors 
(which are square headed), with simi- 
lar arches, and parts of the trefoil 
tracery terminating in lozengy pen- 
dants ; the fronts and sides of the read- 
ing-desk and pulpit also consist of 
square-headed pannels, ornamented in 
like manner. The font is remarkably 
neat; the body contains six compart- 
ments, each furnished with pointed 
quatrefoils, so carved as to resemble 
— foliage. The altar-piece, 
elegant aud chaste, both in design and 
execution, is formed into three divi- 
sions, under two pointed arches, and 
one obtusely formed arch, supported 
by columns resting on a plinth, the 
centre division contains the Command- 
ments, the other two the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, and the institution of the 
Sacrament; the whole is surmounted 
with a trefoil cornice,—that part of 
the altar immediately behind the cor- 
nice being painted black, displays the 
trefoils to great advantage; and the 
railing in front, consisting of open 
inted arches, gives a light and pleas- 
ing effect to the whole. "The floor has 


been paved with fine Derbyshire stone 
in a lozengy form, which brings to 
our 
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our recollection the manner in which 
the windows of our churches were for- 
merly glazed. It may be necessary to 
state, that the windows in the chan- 
cel, those on each side the gallery, and 
the one over the West door of the 
tower, were a few years since entirely 
new, from stone procured from a quarry 
in an adjoining county; and that the 
whole of the wood-work is of British 
oak. 

The improvements on the exterior 
consist of a weather moulding over the 
chancel door, a reparation of the stone 
mullions of the windows in the South 
side of the nave with Roman cement, 
and a recolouring of the walls of the 
nave and chancel. An extended ac- 
commodation for the increasing popu- 
lation of the parish, accompanies these 
improvements; to which may be add- 
ed, that the excellent style of church 
psalmody which pervades the choir, 
and the impressive practical discourses 
which flow from the pulpit, unite to 
render this Church one of the most in- 
teresting in the county; at the same 
time it exhibits a correct model of ju- 
dicious improvement and elegant uni- 
formity ; and of what may be effected 
by one who has at heart the honour of 

od, and the interests of our holy Re- 
ligion. Well may we exclaim in Mer- 
rick’s elegant version of the 122d 
Psalm,— 

‘ The joyful morn, my God, is come, 
That calls me to thy honour’d dome, 
Thy presence to adore ; 
My feet the summuns shall attend, 
With willing steps thy courts ascend, 
And the hallow’d floor. 
Seat of my friends and brethren, hail! 
How can my tongue, O Sion, fail 
To bless thy lov’d abode, — 
How cease the zea] that in me glows, 
Thy good to seek, whose walls inclose 
mansions of my God?” 

Ever should the prayers for the 
Church be ;—* May sound doctrine be 
heard from the pulpits; holy living be 
seen among her members; peace be 
within her walls; and success attend 
the labours of all those who are em- 
ployed in her service)” 

AnTIQUARIUS CARBONARIUS. 


Mr. Urszan, Nov. 13. 
HE Earl of Clarendon, in the 6th 
Book of his History of the Civil 
Wars, states that King Charles, after 
his arrival at Oxford, began to consi- 
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der how money for the payment of his 
army was to be procured, and in such 
a manner that the narrow circuit 
which contained his quarters might 
not be oppressed with the whole bur- 
then. The matter, however, his Lord- 
ship says, was difficult, his Majesty 
being to provide payment for the seve- 
ral garrisons and the whole body of 
foot, besides the weekly expense for 
his house, out of such monies as could 
be borrowed ; for of all his own reve- 
nue, he had not the receiving a penn 
within his power, neither did he thin 
fit to compel any one to supply him ; 
** only by letters and all other gentle 
ways, he invited those who were able 
to consider how much their own secu- 
rity and paeeey was concerned, and 
depended upon the preservation of his 
rights, and offered to sell any of his 
lands, or to give any personal security 
for whatsoever money would be lent 
to him at interest.” 

However gentle the King’s ways 
might be in calling for the assistance 
of his loyal subjects, his wants cer- 
tainly appear to have been of a pressing 
nature, when the letters alluded to by 
Lord Clarendon requested a supply in 

late, if money was not forthcoming. 

he following Letter, illustrative of 
the statement of that celebrated Histo- 
rian, is at your service, if you think it 
merits a corner in your Miscellany. 
The original bears the autograph of 
King Charles, and is sealed with his 
own seal. It is still in existence at 
Eastwall, amongst the papers of a de- 
scendant of the gentleman to whom it 
is addressed. 


«To OUR TRUSTY AND WELI©BELOVED 
Joun Gauss, Eso. 
Cuartes R. 

‘«Trusty and well-beloved, wee greete 
ou well. Though wee are unwilling in the 
east degree to press upon our good sub- 

jects, yet we must obey that necessity 
which compells us in this publique distrac- 
tion, when our owne money and revenue is 
seized and deteyned from us, to bold on any 
thing which with God's blessing may be a 
meanes to preserve this kingdome. We 
must therefore desire you forthwith to lend 
us the sum of 200/. in money or plate, for 
our necessary support and the maintenance 
of our army, which we are compelled to 
raise for the defence of our person, the Pro- 
testant Religion, and the Lawes of the land. 
Wee have trusted this bearer to receive it of 
you, and wee doe promise you, in the word 
of a King, to repay it with interest. And 


of 











of this service wee cannot doubt, well know- 
ing you are too much concerned in the 
safety of our person, and the preservation of 
the publique peace, to neglect this oppor- 
tunity of expressing your care of both. 
*¢ Given at our Court at Oxford, this 17th 
day of February, 1642.” 
Yours, &c. F. E. 


Mr. Ursan, Salop, Oct. 9. 
AVING been many years col- 
lecting materials for Salopian 
Biography, Y shall feel much obliged 
by any information respecting three 
brothers, artists, and natives of Hales 
Owen, in this county, viz. Mr. James 
Green, who engraved several of the 
Oxford Almanacks, some portraits, 
and many Antiquarian subjects, who, 
I believe, died at Oxford; Mr. Bex- 
JAMIN Green, who was drawing- 
master at Christ's Hospital, and en- 
raver to his late Majesty, who pub- 
lished many plates, drawn and etched 
by himself, illustrative of our national 
antiquities; and Mr. Amos Green, 
who was one of the finest flower and 
fruit painters of his day. He was in- 
troduced to the neighbourhood of 
Bath, about the year 1757, by Mr. 
Shenstone, through whose interest he 
became patronized. For many years 
he amused himself in painting land- 
scapes, some of which are in private 
collections, and much admired for 
their brilliancy of touch, and fine com- 
position. The following lines from 
the Rev. R. Graves of Claverton, on 
receiving a landscape from him, are 

worth preserving : 

“To Amos Garren, Esg. 


In return for a beautiful Painting of his 
conveyed to me by Mrs, C—de. 


Tho’ Winter soon will close th’ Autumnal 
scene, 

Your landscapes, Amos, will be ever Green; 

Still blooming as the charms of lovely C—de, 

Tho’ seasons change, your tints shall never 


ie. 

But, ah! this token of your kind regard 

Is ill repaid by rhymes bun such a bard : 
A Poet should record a Painter's name, [fame. 
My rhymes, I fear, will sully your bright 
Let Shenstone’s* prose, then, for he knew 
thee well, [rits tell.” 
Let Truth’s, not Fiction’s, tongue thy me- 
If there are any monumental memo- 
rials to them, copies of the inscriptions 
will be very acceptable. A. TI. 





* See his Letter 90, published by Dods- 
ley, 1759. 
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Mr. Ursan, Nov. 6. 
LEASE to accept a few strictures 
and queries on some of your pre- 
ceding Numbers. 

Parti. p. 401, b.—What is “ the 
game of Limbo *,”’ here mentioned? 
Perhaps Brand's Antiquities, which I 
have not at hand, would inform me. 
Have we “the adjective Willy?” and 
if we have, what is the meaning of it? 
Is it synonymous with wilful? that is, 
headstrong or obstinate? ArcHaus 
says, the true etymon of the word is 
contained in the old distich, 

«Willy, Willy Waeshale ! 
Keep off my castle.” 

A willow-tree is in Cheshire, as it 
seems it is in Northumberland, called 
a Willey; and the same ‘‘distich,” 
with a slight variation, was current 
about fifty years ago, at least in one 
part of that County Palatine. At the 
place alluded to, there was the hill or 
site of an old castle; but the game or 
play was not limited to that particular 
spot. The scene generally was a small 
eminence, where the cross stood in 
the centre of the town. Here a num- 
ber of boys forming a string or line, by 
joining hands, went up and down the 
ascent with a quick step, and some- 
times, I think, formed a circle round a 
boy that stood or lay in the centre. 
And the sing-song, or rigmaroll, in 
which all joined, was 

*« Willy, Willy, Wassail, 

Up and down my Castle ;” 
Or, perhaps, when they encircled a 
boy, “‘round about my castle.” Is 
“Willy” here merely an address to 
their comrades,—as we might say, 
«Come, Jack,” or the like? Or, what 
is the meaning of the word? 

P. 526.—** Maison Dieu” is in- 
scribed, if I remember, on a hospital 
or almshouse, not far from the vicar- 
age in Melton Mowbray. It is, I be- 
lieve, as here said, a common appella- 
tion for a hospital, continued probabl 
from the time when Norman Frene 
was current among us. 

P. 567. — Dr. Butler, President of 
Magdalen, was M.P. not for the 
“County,” but for the University of 





restraint.—D, . % 
t ‘ Willi and Vili, among the Mey a 
Saxons, as viele at this day among the Ger- 
—. tgnited m 3 “ Willielmas, the 
defender of many; Wilfred, peace to many.” 
—Gilson'’s Camden, Eon. 
Oxford. 


* Limbo means any place of misery and 
Eprr. 
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Oxford, He erected . monument » 
. Mews, asappears in Partii. p.311, b. 
*h 887.—In_ the learned raped of 
S.R. on antient Liverpool, there is a 
clerical error. For ‘ Roberto Londin. 

pi »”’ we should read “ Gilberto,” 
no “ Robert,” but Gilbert Foliot be- 
ing Bishop of London, 19 Hen. II. in 
1173. 

Part ii. p. 311, 1. 2 from bottom, for 
** May,” read June, the place intended 
being p. 507, b R. C. 


Mr. Ursay, 

Pew have so many contributors to 
your valuable work, who are well 
skilled in Antiquarian research, that I 
hope some of them will favour me, 
through you, with such particulars of 
a family named te a or Ram- 
payne, or Rampaine, with which they 
may be —— and with an opi- 
nion as to the origin of that name and 
family ; whether they were foreigners, 
and if so, of what country? There 
was an Isaac and Francis Renearee, 
a Charles, John, and Julius. Isaac 
died in 1651; Francis is supposed to 
have resided in the country, but where 
or when he died, is not known. 
Charles, John, and Julins, I have par- 
ticulars of. John married Joanna a 
sar, great grand-daughter of Sir Julius 
Cesar, whose curious monument is in 
the Church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate ; 
and Julius Rampayne was their son *. 
Joanna died 1695 ; and her sister Lady 
Anne Poyntz, wife of Sir John Poyntz 
of Iron Acton, in the county of Glou. 
cester, placed a handsome monument 
to her memory in the Church of St. 
Katherine by the Tower, where there 
are many other antient and curious 
tombs. Lady Poyntz’s monument is 
also there, put up by order of Julius 
mpayne. But how this family were 
connected with the parish of St. Ka- 
therine’s, does not appear. M.M. 


Mr. Urnay, Nov. 19. 
daw education of the rising gene- 
ration has been so much and so 





* This Julius Rampain or Rampayne is 
the person mentioned in your Magazine, 
1748, vol. XIII. p. 498, and who is there 
stated to have left all his property in the 
parish of St. Margaret's to the poor of that 
parish. The fact is, that he left all his 

perty, except some trifling legacies, to 

equally divided between the poor house- 
keepers of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
and St. Katherine by the Tower. 
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long the object of national interest and 
concern, that it is natural to suppose 
nothing more remained to be said or 
written on the subject. The import- 
ance of cultivating the female mind in 
the precepts of virtue and religion, has 
been justly considered as a matter of 
the highest moment to the State, tend- 
ing in its future consequences to the 
dissemination of those habits of right 
thinking and acting, to which, if care- 
fully iad earnestly impressed upon man 
in his dawn of being, he may trace 
the patriotic energy of the Senate, the 
pleading cloquence of the Bar, or the 
sublime exhortations of the Pulpit. If 
the wives and mothers of Britons are 
thus instructed and instructing in the 
principles of — and rectitude, 
where are we to look for the cause of 
that profligacy which disgraces the 
books of our Statutes, and the pages of 
our Annals, the reproach of the vir- 
tuous, and the boast of the profane ? 
For the cause of that early initiation 
in wickedness, which renders Vice 
triumphant, emboldening the harden- 
ed ae to walk secure in guilt, 
looking down with insulting scorn on 
the miserable victim of his abandoned 
ees who, by the united force of 
her own passions, and the wicked arts 
of his seducements, fell from a state of 
peace and innocence to an abyss of 
endless and unavailing woe. Should 
she become the parent of a guilty off- 
spring, it will bear no father’s name, 
no mother’s blessing, but bathed in 
tears of anguish, the child of disho- 
nour is consigned to sorrow and obli- 
vion, till falling a prey to the designs 
of the wicked, it is abandoned by the 
world, its conscience, and its God. 
The well-being of the community calls 
loudly for the interference of the Le- 
gislature on these points. It is not 
sufficient that a paltry pittance be 
exacted from the purse of the spoilers ; 
he has robbed his guilty paramour of 
that peace of mind which no wealth 
can compensate, and which leaves her 
poor indeed! No wonder if the po- 
pulation of a country become a curse 
and not a blessing, where these crimes 
are countenanced in public, and con- 
nived at in private! Until some mark 


of obloquy attach to the culprit, the 
voice of Reason will be unheard amid 
the tumult of passion. It was the opi- 
nion of a late learned Prelate, that the 
most judicious and only effectual check 
to the career gf the Libertine, would be 

imprison- 
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imprisonment for a number of years, 
thereby answering the end of bringing 
him to repentance, and also of deter- 
ring others from following his exam- 
ple, while the public would sustain 
no loss in the temporary seclusion of so 
corrupt a member of society. 

Should an injured country thus sus- 
pend aloft the sword of Justice, or the 
rod of punishment, let not the parents 
and guardians of our youth wantonly 
expose them to its every When 
they ask for bread, should we give 
them a serpent? How much less 
when they ask us for that heavenly 
manna, the moral and intellectual 
food of the mind, should we feed 
these spotless lambs with the poison 
of the serpent, which lurks beneath 
the writings of the antient heathens, 
veiled in the garb of a dead forei 
language; and compel them carefally 
and studiously to unravel all their la- 
byrinthine mazes and corrupt deriva- 
tions. Would to God that the lan- 

uage of Juvenal, Terence, and Ovid, 
had remained for ever dead and foreign 
to British education! The Jews for- 
merly considered purity of heart so ne- 
cessary to their youth, that no one was 
permitted to peruse the Song of Solo- 
mon till he had attained the age of 
thirty. If they whose distant light 
only glimmered through the shadow 
of types, were thus chaste and pious, 
what manner of men ought we to be, 
upon whom the Sun of Righteousness 
hath arisen with all his glory, giving 
light to those that sit in darkness an 
in the shadow of death! And shall 
we remain in worse than Egyptian 
darkness,—darkness that may be long 
felt, while we suffer our sons to drink 
at the heathen fount of Helicon, with- 
out attempting to pluck away the poi- 
soning weeds which lurk beneath its 
surface? That this might be effected 
without injury to the fountain, by 
merely expunging those obnoxious 
passages in the Greek and Roman au- 
thors, which form the classical taste 
of the young Academician, we have 
sufficient proof in the exertions of a 
Bowdler, who, while penning the 
wild and = —_ — Shaks- 
re, has not only left the parent 
comk unimpaired, but crowned its 
hoary head with pure and immortal 
verdure. Among the giants of erudi- 
tion which seem to spring sponta- 
neous from this their native soil, is 
there no one who will arise aud cleanse 
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from Augean foulness our Greek and 
Roman literature, the disgrace of the 
heathen, but the pollution of the 
Christian? Herculean might be the 
labour,—a country’s thanks would be 
the reward: a statue might not indeed 
be erected to his honour, as Rome 
would have decreed, but his name 
would be engraved on the heart of 
every parent. Then would our sons 
possess all the learning of the Ancients, 
without their barbarity,—all the flow- 
ers of their rhetoric, without their 
thorns. Then would our sons grow 
up as the young plants of that Chris- 
tian Neat of which our daughters 
have been long the polished corners. 
Then would Education indeed flou- 
rish on the earth, when righteousness 
had looked down from Heaven. Then 
= we exclaim with holy David, 
“* Happy are the people that are in such 
a case, yea, blessed are the people who 
have the Lord for their God.” 

Yours, &c. PHILADELPHOS. 


Mr. Ursan, Alcester, Nov. 13. 
HE sentiments of your Correspond- 
ent W. H. P. (vol. XCII. ii. p. 
228), upon the system of Tithes in 
Ireland, and the several instances of 
injustice he has narrated in support of 
some modification, cannot fail to have 
produced in the minds of many of the 
readers of your antient and popular 
Miscellany, a conviction of the neces- 
sity of the Legislature, in the ap- 
peeing Session, devoting attention 
to the subject ; and I indulge the con- 
fident hope that the result of the in- 
telligent deliberations of Parliament 
will ensure lasting benefits to the po- 
pulation of that unfortunate portion of 
the Empire, of which the present con- 
dition of affairs bears an auspicious 
aspect. 

It is not, however, without some 
sensations of regret, I have observed 
recommendations by individuals an- 
xious for a general Commutation of 
Tithes in England, under the un- 
founded supposition that the tithing 
system in the twin-sister island is 
equally oppressive, and that the pre- 
sent agricultural distress will from 
such a measure be moderated, to con- 
vene meetings throughout the country, 
to the intent that petitions may be 
presented to Parliament, provoking 
attention to this important question. 

*«« We are extremely glad to find (observe 
the Editors of a provincial Journal in a 

per 
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ber last), that one of the subjects (Tithes) 
which we named in our last two Numbers, 
engrosses much of the attention of the 
County of Sussex, and that at Vestry Meet- 
ings held in the last week in three parishes, 
resolutions were entered iuto, to petition 
Parliament immediately on its assembling 
for a commutation. We are sure the sub- 
ject demands. the most anxious considera- 
tion of all parties, but more especially the 
landholder ; and if every man who occupies 
half an acre of land (for if it be only a quar- 
ter of that quantity, he is liable to be an- 
noyed by a demand of Tithe in kind), does 
not at this time join for an abolition of the 
custom of taking them in kind, he will, if 
a flock-master, deserve to lose his tenth 
best lamb, or if the more humble farmer, 
his best tenth pig, as long as he lives. We 
lay an emphasis on this time, because, as 
Ireland will certainly apply, and must ob- 
tain a commutation, the same act of justice 
cannot, if it be applied for, be denied to 
England. And if it is to be applied for, on 
the part of the English landholder, the same 
arguments frequently used by the late Lord 
Londonderry and his friends, will be repeat- 
ed when this subject is brought before Par- 
liament, namely, ‘the people are not dissa- 
tisfied with the existing state of things, or 
they would complain by petition.’ We 
therefore hope, as we are satisfied in Eng- 
land, there is not an agriculturist who dues 
approve of paying the Clergy by tithe in 
kind, that no time will be lost in preparing 
petitions; and as the season of the year is 
approaching, when the attending public 
meetings may be inconvenient to many, a 
better mode cannot be adopted than that 
which has been had recourse to in the pa- 
rishes to which we allude. Petitions from 
each parish might bef got up without trou- 
ble or inconvenience. A Commutation of 
Tithes would be by no means a sufficient re- 
lief to the landholder, but it would be some 
advan to him; and at this time, any 
thing which would lighten the burthen, is 
worth obtaining.” 

Whoever has calmly devoted atten- 
tion to the character of our National 
Establishment, must be sensible that 
the question of effecting a general com- 
mutation of Tithes in England upon 
the principle recommended by the ad- 
vocates of the measure, or any other 
principle their ingenuity may supply, 
is one of infinite consequence to the 
sacred cause of Religion, and the inte- 
rests of the Protestant Church. En- 
tertaining the highest opinion of the 
wisdom and justice of an English 
Parliament, from the experience I 
have had of their regard for the wel- 
fare and privileges of the people, I am 


led to believe the suggestions of the 
petitioners will fail of success. 

Speculative and experimental opi- 
nions in matters of national concern, 
involving the policy of institutions, 
ought ever to be regarded with an eye 
of mistrust and caution: to a superfi- 
cial fancy they may carry with them 
a colour of justification; by a sound 
judgment, acquired from experience 
and reflection, they seldom can be su 
ported. The a plication of this ob- 
servation to the history of the Religious 
Establishment of a neighbouring na- 
tion, will confirm its truth; and from 
the annals of our own, we may derive 
a lesson of prudence, and learn to 
dread all theoretical projects, profess- 
ing to remedy any alleged imperfec- 
tions; and the more willingly, from 
the circumstance of its having stood 
the test of generations, than the pre- 
sent age, certainly not more powerful 
in scientific attaininents, though when 
amidst the fluctuating voice of discon- 
tent, then not less frequently raised, 
the rights and liberties of the subject, 
in property and person, were as re- 
ceived axioms. 

The regular endowment of Churches 
in England by consecrations of Tithes, 
appears to have been established dur- 
ing the tenth century, and to have 
been promoted in consequence of the 
artifices practised by the Barons’ te- 
nants or vassals, which were not en- 
tirely obviated till the renowned rei 
of King John. Previously to this in- 
terval, and indeed for many ages sub- 
sequently, as Selden, Spelman, and 
other legal historians testify (similar in 
some degree to the Protestant and Pa- 
pal Churches of the present period), 
the different religious orders were op- 
posed in tenets.to the secular ecclesias- 
tics or Clergy of the holy Church ; the 
one party endeavouring to attain, and 
the other maintain the ascendancy ; 
the men of Religion (as the monastics 
and their confederates are termed by 
the Commentator on Littleton) neg- 
a no opportunity of importing 
into England the laws and ordinances 
of Rome, and making every feasible 
exertion to obtain appropriations of 
Tithes, receivable by lay patrons, for 
the benefit of their own fraternities. 
Even in more remote eras of our his- 
tory, I find no recorded evidence of a 
general disposition on the part of the 
Jaity to avoid the payment of Tithes in 

lolo; 
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toto; in reality, the severity of the laws 
passed by their —— ancestors, 
would alone have effectually prohibited 
them from such an exercise, had they 
not also been restrained by the bigotted 
spirit of the times,—the Ecclesiastics 
uniting the characters of lawyers and 

islators, not deficient either in dex- 
terity or finesse,—and the operation of 
the feudal system, the production of 
William the Norman, and which the 
renowned Charter of Runney- Mead 
contributed not a little to relax. The 
remarkable reign of the last Henry 
furnishes a memorable precedent of 
what mischief the rapacious appetite 
of a Sovereign might effect, when se- 
conded by the assistance of subservient 
counsellors. The confiscation of the 
revenues of the inferior monasteries in 
the first instance, and afterwards all 
monasteries, and divers other religious 
corporations of very extensive value, 
during this reign, is, as is well known, 
the foundation of the oe of the 
many impropriations and appropria- 
dent of Tithes, and the titlee to the 
several estates belonging to Laymen, or 
Clergymen not enjoying them in re- 
spect of benefices, acquired in lieu of 
that species of incorporeal heredita- 
ment. Had the revenues of the Clergy 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, principally produced from tithes, 
been derived from the estates now pro- 

d to be given in exchange, It is 
more than probable such ecclesiastical 
property would have been secularized, 
or not entirely escaped the predatory 
disposition of ee or the uncon- 
troulable power of the usurper. And 
would it not be considered presump- 
tuous to assert, that the constitutional 
Government of this favoured kingdom 
is com of impregnable and im- 
perishable materials, or from the hor- 
rors of revolution it will be destined 
for ever to escape? From such a state 
of change, legal authority would doubt- 
less be transmuted, and become sub- 
ject to the direction of the physical 
power, rather than the energies of the 
moral power. 

I shall now proceed to make a few 
cursory remarks less disputable than 
the foregoing, in opposition to the con- 
templated measure. 

The plan pursued in the instances 
of Inclosure Acts, where Tithes have 
been commuted; namely, of vesting 
in Tithe proprietors, through the as- 
sistance of ¢ommissioners, Gorporeal 


hereditaments, co-extensive in tenure 
and value with their estates, appears 
to be the only one the circumstances 
of the case would recommend, and in 
parishes unaffected by such Acts, 
would evidently be more free from 
objection, than in those already en- 
closed, where the lands remain tithe- 
able. In respect to the different te- 
nures or interests in estates, I admit no 
substantial objection could be urged. 
How the meditated measure would 
operate as a relief to Agriculture, I 
cannot comprehend ; on the contrary, 
1 consider the boon the landholders 
would obtain, would not compensate 
them in a general way for the conces- 
sions they would make. Such are the 
fluctuations in the value of ‘Tithes 
upon some particular lands, arising 
from the uncertainty of the seasons, 
and the changes in the system of culti- 
vation, that to determine the allow- 
ances to be made for them in propor- 
tion to their present produce, would, 
to some parties, be greatly injurious. 
To yield an equitable equivalent, a 
parcel would be subducted from every 
titheable estate, more than equal to the 
amount of the yearly payments, or va- 
lue of the Tithes; since upon the 
estate to be vested in the incumbent, 
the expence of the erection of build- 
ings and their repairs, would be taken 
into consideration. 

From a pamphlet by Sir John Sin- 
clair, “On the State of the Country in 
December 1816,” it appears the returns 
under the Property Tax Act, of the in- 
come derived from Tithes for the year 
ending in April 1814, amounted to 
2,732,898. oF which nearly two mil- 
lions and a quarter were received by 
compositions of Tithes, or from rents 
reserved upon leases of Tithes; and 
the remainder, being nearly one-sixth 
of the total amount, from Tithes taken 
in kind. This information was ob- 
tained from the Tax Office; and al- 
though the former sum is considered 
to be less than a moiety of the amount 
acéually received, still it is reasonable 
to conclude the ratio not different. 
The effect of the Commutation of 
Tithes upon the farmers compounding 
for them, the above calculation prov- 
ing a very numerous class, would be 
neither more or less than their transfer 
to the landlords: and it being a well- 
known fact, that the Clergy are gene- 
rally moderate in their demands, fre- 
quently submitting to sacrifices, for 
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the sake of preserving an unity of cha- 
rity amongst their parishioners, a te- 
nant in the end would find himself = 

ted to a rent higher than his 
Seas an. Y dded to dee amount of 
the payment he had been accustomed 
to make, in satisfaction of Tithe. To 
many lessees or tenants, the abolition 
would therefore not be otherwise than 
unfavourable. Upon the incumbent's 
decease the tenant would be liable to 
resign his farm at a short notice, or 
the payment of an increased rent: thus 
far no incentive to improvement could 
exist ; and in consequence of the little 
difficulty now experienced in renting 
estates, many farmers would object to 
become tenants under so precarious a 
tenure, to pay rack rents for the es- 
tates, and not be guilty of acts of im- 
poverishment. It is true this objec- 
tion would be surmounted, by grant- 
ing to incumbents privileges of enlarge- 
ment, subject to restrictions similar to 
those contained in the enabling sta- 
tutes; nevertheless many adventitious 
circumstances would combine to de- 
crease the annual incomes of the 
Clergy, through deriving them from 
the profits of farms subject to such 
powers of leasing; for instance, gras- 
sums, upon granting leases, might 
clandestinely be taken. 

I would extend my adverse argu- 
ment, and supply additional reasons 
for concluding that a general Com- 
mutation of unappropriated Tithes 
in England would not, in a personal 
point of view, be beneficial either to 
an incumbent or landholder; were I 
satisfied that in doing so I should not 
be deemed a trespasser upon your pa- 
tience. It was in my original inten- 
tion to have given a few observations 
upon the a Sieation of the proposed 
measure to Impropriations, which 
I defer to another occasion. 

Yours, &c. Tuos. Smitn. 


Rueroric OF THE InFipet Scuoon. 
Or points of resemblance between Lord 
Boutncsroke and Lord Byron. 

( Continued from p. 403.) 

OLTAIRE’S day has passed,— 
not indeed in the literary fame 
of his works and the rank which his 
genias must ever obtain in the breasts 
of those who peruse his writings,— 
but in the halo of that personal so- 
vereignty which he once exercised 
beyond a rival. 
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Deeply imbued with the spirit of 
infidelity, it must be matter of con- 
gratulation to all right minds, that 
a considerable share of that infalli- 
bility which once attached to his spe- 
culations no longer exists;—and that 
the cold and flippant levity with 
which he sported with things of 
which even a probability of their 
truth demanded to be treated with 
decorum and solemnity, has since 
abated much of the influence which 
it once maintained among his contem- 
poraries. 

But if, through his instrumentality, 
it was too common, in the literature 
of his times, to consider the graces of 
wit as synonymous with scepticism 
and licentiousness,—a new competi- 
tor has of late arisen in the poetical 
hemisphere, emulous of the same 
name, and rivalling him in felicity 
of genius, and the universality of that 
admiration which he has drawn after 
him. ‘The impieties of Voltaire, and 
his attempts to neutralize the ties 
which are usually considered as essen- 
tial to the existence of civilized hu- 
manity, have indeed met with a wor- 
thy parallel, in our age, in the labours 
of the writer to whom the present ob- 
servations have chiefly a reference,— 
who, like a star of the first magnitude, 
emerged some few years since to the 
gaze of mortals, and has since conti- 
nued to glow with unremitting bright- 
ness, though with little genuine heat, 
in our intellectual horizon. 

It must, indeed, be reiterated of 
Lord Byron that, as a Poet of varied 
resources, in whom heaven has trea- 
sured up her choicest stores of inspi- 
ration, and from the consequent in- 
fluence which he possesses over an 
immense proportion of classical read- 
ers, he was capacitated beyond the 
ordinary allotment of writers of his 
class, to impart such a complexion to 
the taste, sentiment, and fee ing of his 
countrymen, as at once to raise in ther 

tical perceptions, and to impart a 
Fresh impulse to their benevolence. 

Inheriting from nature immunities 
of a high and splendid character, he 
might, with the same exertion of in- 
tellect, have subserved the cause of 
virtue,—have contributed to elevate 
the moral thinking of his contempora- 
ries, and of himself, swelling the ga- 
laxy of those heroes, at whose shrine 
mankind have ever offered the incense 
of veneration and respect. ~ his 
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Lordship done this? Has he not, on 
the other hand, neglecting the high 

rposes for which Heaven framed 
bis powers, most frequently devoted 
the energies of his keen irony, his ex- 
quisite wit, his impassioned sentiment, 
and his high tone of moral speculation, 
to the ignoble purpose of apotheosizing 
the Genius of Evil? 

Were this question propounded to 


the impartial good sense and plain: 


discriminating understanding of an 
examiner, it would probably be an- 
swered in the affirmative; and as the 
interests of truth ought to be sub- 
served no less than those of Genius 
and Criticism, we may go on to fol- 
low such an individual through his 
subsequent animadversions, unques- 
tionably engendered by a review of 
his works. 

Has not Lord Byron (would he 
unquestionably say), employed, often- 
times, pleasantry and sarcasm to the 
confusion of what is just, honourable, 
and virtuous, and to inculcate, in its 
tendency, open and unblushing vice, 
and the neutralization of those com- 
pacts which materially form the basis 
of universal society? Has he not fre- 
quently delighted to hold forth the 
most atrocious delinquents to public 
admiration,—arrayed as they are in 
all the charms of poetry,— thrown 
around the blood-stained wretch whom 
the laws of God and man had pro- 
scribed,—the libertine reeking with 
the crimes of adultery, incest, and 
blasphemy,—the glow of enthusiasm 
and of fancy, and all the fascinations 
and the dignity which genius could 
impart?) Can any unprejudiced mind 
contemplate the tendency of the greater 
part of his poetry without being con- 
vinced that it is hostile to a noble, 

e, and morally elevated code of 
th king and of action,—and that he 
often points the shafts of his satire in- 
discriminately against virtue and vice, 
thus endeavouring to level the immut- 
able boundaries which mankind have 
ever been taught to recognize? Can 
he read without being sensible that 
things the most worthless, when view- 
ed through the naked character of 
truth, have worn, when seen through 
the false, though splendid delineation 
of his pen, the intoxications of delight, 
if not the dignity of virtue? 

It cannot, while studying the his- 
tory of former ages, fail in striking 
the mind (would he proceed,) that 
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those empires and states alone which 
have maintained, with rigid and un- 
deviating scrupnlosity, the principles 
of honour om of virtue among the 
various ranks of their citizens, have 
risen to fame and to glory,—that, 
surviving their integrity, they have de- 
generated into shameful effeminacy 
and voluptuousness, and quickly lost 
their name and empire. 

Are we to interpret the attempts 
of this Noble Lord to corrupt the 
sources of good principle and of ho- 
nest thinking, to a deliberate wish 
finally to accomplish this wide-wasting 
destruction ; or are we only to impute 
it to that levity, or to that recklessness 
of thought which are consequent on a 
course of dissolute habits? 

For the honour of our countrymen, 
and of human nature, the first is not 
to be believed until absolute convic- 
tion forces it reluctantly upon us. 
But what are we to think when we 
peruse the impieties and ravings of 
**Manfred,” the levities and prurient 
scenes, and abominable indecencies of 
“Don Juan;’’ or the imprecations 
and blasphemous revilings of ‘« Cain ;” 
—what, but that Bedlam, or the Bro- 
thel, or the Infernal Regions, had been 
ransacked to furnish forth at once their 
heroes and their author with appropri- 
ate sentiments. 

A genius so powerful, a writer so 
accomplished and yet so profligate, a 
satirist so keen and so accomplished 
as Lord Byron, will naturally have 
commanded much attention among 
the critics. The venom which often 
lurks beneath his fascinating lines, 
the impiety which sometimes accom- 
panies his daring apostrophes, or the 
aberrations of madness, have occasion- 
ally met with severe and memorable 
chastisement. The writers of the pe- 
riodical press have rightly considered 
it a first and imperious ) to fur- 
nish their countrymen with an alexi- 
pharmic to repel if possible the kill- 
ing influences of what is administered 
by so fascinating a Circe. 

Some writers, however, while rais- 
ing their invectives high in the gene- 
ral chorus, have thought they have 
done nothing without running into 
absolute rhapsodies. As these RHAP- 


SODIES are not always the most ef- 
fectual way of exposing delinquency, 
or neutralizing the evils they depre- 
cate, I shall here notice one of these 
noisy phillippics which obtrudes itself; 

always 
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always premising, however, to preclude 
the possibility of being mistaken, that 
we are in general mutually agreed con- 
cerning the tendency of most of the 
Noble Author's productions, and only 
differ as to the propriety or the effective- 
ness of the critique *. 

With regard to “ Cain,” it is, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary composi- 
tion to be found in the whole regions 
of classical poetry,—and long may it 
remain so. 

Its sentiments and dialogue are an 
insult to the feelings of a civilized peo- 
nle—no less shocking by their un- 
leone freedoms, than is, elsewhere, 
the levity with which he sneers at 
the injunctions of virtue. 

If a feeling of disgust and satiety 
quickly overtakes us when we peruse 
the pEsPERADOES of ‘* Manfred,” and 
modestly hides her offended head at 
the prostitutions of ** Don Juan,” in- 
telligent nature still more revolts at 
the apostrophes of ‘* Cain.” Some of 
its impieties are truly horrible. If 
certain passages in the author’s “Ha- 
rold” had prepared his readers to ex- 
pect hostility to all religion, they 
could not easily have anticipated the 
tone of sentiment and train of rea- 
soning presented in this extraordinary 
poem. 

The deprecatory repinings of Cain, 
—indicative of a restless and purturbed 
spirit,—are sufficiently revolting, but 
the speeches of Lucifer hurl a tone of 
bitter defiance towards the throne of 
the Great Eternal ; pronouncing him 


a despot, against whom he had once 
waged disastrous ‘ war,—but being 
worsted, and driven from his presence, 
he had found his revenge in unntter- 
able hate,—a despot, whose purposes 
towards mankind were directed, not 
by a godlike benevolence, but by a 
wanton and cruel pleasure in the de- 
struction of unnumbered myriads of 
beings created by his own mandate. 
The menaces he Ae intersperse this 
transcendantly bold language, are 
highly blasphemous for a creature to 
utter,—they cannot be read without 
a momentary thrill of horror striking 
through the mind;—yet the Noble 
Author, superior to these vulgar emo- 
tions, has drawn it from the mouth 
of one of his characters, and circu- 
lated it among mankind. 

The grounds, however, upon which 
he can answer such a procedure to 
himself or to his God,—if he still pro- 
fesses the belief of one,—is not very 
easy to determine. But he will, per- 
haps, excuse the feeling which it must 
excite in the minds of all consistent 
reasoners, whether deists or Christians, 
—whether they attach their creed to 
the tenets of the Bible, or to those of 
Bolingbroke,—that the avowed publi- 
cation of sentiments and language so 
entirely worthy of the Prince of Dark- 
ness, is an outrage to the common feel- 
ings of civilized mankind; one amongst 
other proofs, that the mind of the au- 
thor is the seat of the blackest and 
most fearful misanthropy. It signifies 
nothing in the author to plead in mi- 








* This critique will be found in the New Monthly Magazine, for Nov. 1819. The 
general tone and bearing of this performance breathes inveterate hatred against the Byronric, 
or as some have of late termed it, the Safanic school of poetry ; and from the angry petu- 
lance which it throughout evinces, and the acrid and pungent characters in which he 
clothes his sentiments, it is, indeed, a very crying production, ‘ full of sound and fury,” 
doubtless, but whether it ‘* signifies” much to the purpose, or whether it does not over- 
reach its own purpose, is a question which its readers must decide. 

The following passage or two may be appositely cited as a fair specimen of the author's 
style and temper, in which he, at once, heaps together the plaudits of intoxicated admira- 
tion, and applies the lash of censure. He, as a preliminary, states his own disposition and 


experience in life :—** I am a man advanced in life, and neither irascible or jealous, parti- 
cularly as I have nothing to hope or to fear, to win or to lose: 1 enter the arena not with- 
out emotion, but wholly without anxiety; and in the conflict I call to the publick to 
strike but hear. I have seen the strong sense and caustic spirit of the writer of the 
Baviad, employed below their powers to ‘ whip me those vermin’ who five and twenty years 
ago stained paper with the ‘ ropy drivel of rheumatic brains,’ and break on the wheel the 
butterfly forms of Anna Maria, Laura Matilda, and Della Crusca, cum multis al&s. I 
have seen the powerful club of the Anti-Jacobin Magazine wielded with resistless effect 
inst the hydra-monster of the German school, and demolish, blow after blow, and every 
blow a death, all the sprouting imps of the brood, who in the language of the Darwinian 
school, ‘breathed the soft hiss, or tried the fainter yell,” &e, 
Gent. Mac. December, 1822. tigation 
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tigation of these audacities, that his 
great predecessor Milton adopted the 
same_character, and put into his 
mouth the style and sentiment whicha 
great but fallen Spirit would use in 
addressing or in apostrophizing Om- 
niscience. Milton has indeed embo- 
died the character of Satan, and de- 
lineated on several occasions the style 
and flow of his thoughts. 

But though the plan which Mil- 
ton in the sublimity of his genius and 
the unlimited range of his thoughts 
had struck out, led him to the em- 
ployment of such superhuman person- 
ages as the exigencies of his poem re- 

uired, his Satan is, although the same 
foets are superinduced in the com 
sition of his character, altogether a dif- 
ferent being from the Lucifer of the 
author of “ Cain.” 

The Satan of ‘ Paradise Lost” can- 
not, with any show of consistency, be 
pleaded as his archetype, as although 
the same flow of soliloquy is occasion- 
ally evolved, the first, although he ut- 
ters the lofty conceptions of an arro- 
gant and unsubdued mind, rendered 
desperate by despair, opposed in all 
his purposes of fierce malignity to the 
designs of Omnipotence, is yet ac- 
quiescent in the justice of his doom,— 
neither is there any thing in the tone 
of his phraseology which questions the 
moral attributes of Deity in such of- 
fensive and horrifying terms of defi- 
ance. The author of ‘‘Cain’s” plea 
is wholly nugatory,—and he has, here, 
equally the merit of originality as in 
many other of the embodied concep- 
tions of his genius. 

With regard to the philosophizings 
of “Cain,” (if we view the poem 
upon metaphysical grounds), it is pos- 
sible that the author may advance a 
claim on the score of entering the pre- 
cincts of profound theolozy; but a 
slight reflection will shew at once the 
illogical nature of his conclusions, and 
the fallacy of his hopes. His premises 
upon the mysterious and recondite 
subject of the Origin of Evil have so 
repeatedly been anticipated in many 
elaborate enquiries, that it argues a 
somewhat marvellous confidence in 
the universality of his powers to 
think that a few bold touches from 
his pen were to settle a point which 
had employed the energies of the 
first polemics for the last fifteen or 
eighteen centuries, or even to ad- 
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vance any thing of novelty in the 
shape of argument. 
(To be concluded in the Supplement.) 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 6. 


| N addition to what your correspond- 

ent ** H.C. B.” notices respecting 
the prefixing of hour-glasses to pulpits, 
in Parish iene. allow me to send 
you the following curious notice of 
those in St. Mary’s Lambeth, and St. 
Helen’s, Abingdon. 

Mr. Denne*, after speaking of the 
erection of a new pulpit in the parish 
of Lambeth, says: 


“* To these pulpits are affixed a frame for 
an hour-glass, as appears by these charges 
in the Churchwarden’s accounts : 

*¢ A. 1579. Payd to Yorke for the 

frame in which thehowerstandeth 0 1 4 
*¢ A. 1615. Payd for an iron for 

Cen Retr tt. ccccecncscncsscccees 06 8 

** In the Churchwardens’ accounts of St. 
Helen's, Abingdon, 4d. is charged in 1559 
for an hour-glass for the pulpit; and Pro- 
fessor Ward observed its being the first in- 
stance he had met with.” 


That in Lambeth Parish is only 20 
years earlier, but it is not likely they 
were used for the same purpose Notes 
the Reformation t, but certainly kefore 
Cromwell’s time. Mr. Denne then 
goes on to say, 


** Some have imagined that the antient 
fathers preached, as the old Greek and Ro- 
man orators declaimed, by an hour-glass ; on 
the contrary, it has been remarked that the 
sermons of several of them were not of this 
length ; and it is particularly said, that 
there are many sermons in St. Austin’s 
tenth volume, which a man might deliver 
with distinctness and propriety in eight mi- 
nutes, and some in almost half that time t. 
If a judgement may be formed from Dr. 
Featley’s Clavis Mystica, the running of the 
sand was not in general sufficient for a single 
turn of his mystic key. But he had the 
mortification of observing, that even when 
in St. Mary’s pulpit, Oxford, notwithstand- 
ing the piety, learning, and ingenuity dis- 
played in his sermon, embellished likewise 
with quaint and nearly ludicrous conceits, 
adapted to excite curiosity, he was not able 
to command the attention of his audience 
for so long a period: and in his Act Ser- 
mon, July 12, 1613, he indirectly reproved 


* «« Addenda to History of Lambeth.” 
Bibl. Topo. II. p. 268. 

t+ Archzolog. Vol. 1. p. 16, 22. 

~ Bingham’s Antiq. of the Christ. Church, 
Book 14, chap. 4, § 21. 
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them for not listening to him. The text 
was 2 Sam. vii. 2; the subject, the ark 
between the curtains; and this is the _— 
graph alluded to: ‘ Thus I might enlarge 
and spread my meditations to the full length 
of the curtaines in my text; but, because I 
see the time will outstrip mee, if I make 
not the more haste, and because I see many 
composing themselves to their rest, andsome 
fast already, 1 will begin to draw the cur- 
taines, and shut up all that has been deli- 
vered with a brief application to ourselves §.’ 
Unless, however, the Doctor was rapid in 
his delivery, his brief application must have 
lasted half an hour.” 


Yours, &c. STEMMALYSMU. 


Queen-sq. Blooms- 
Mr. Ursan, bury, Dec. 12. 
SEND you the following extract 
from a Letter, dated Naples, Nov. 
4, relative to the late eruption of Ve- 
suvius, which I hope will find a cor- 
ner in your Magazine for the informa- 
tion of your numerous readers. 
Yours, &c. ‘ 





“As I fear you may see some very 
frightful and exaggerated account in 
the newspapers of the late eruption of 
Vesuvius, I hasten to give you a short 
relation of it. On the night of the 
24th (Oct.) some most awful explo- 
sions took place, attended with an 
eruption of lava in four streams, is- 
suing nearly from the top of the cra- 
ter, which threatened the villages of 
Ottaiano, St. Jorio, Portici, and the 
Resina; but on the following day the 
view of the mountain was entirely ob- 
seured by dense volumes of sinoke, 
rising into the air to an immense 
height, and forming in a direction 
perpendicular to the mouth of the cra- 
ter a tremendous heavy cloud like a 

ine tree, and therefore called by the 

eapolitans “* Pigna.” This, from 
long experience, was feared to be the 
precursor of a fall of ashes, and ac- 
cordingly the next day a shower spread 
over the neighbourhood so thick, that 
at mid-day it was as dark as at mid- 
night, and rendered the lighting of 
candles absolutely necessary in the 
houses, and torches and lamps in the 
streets ; and although this extreme 
darkness ceased in about half an hour, 
the ashes continued to fall so abun- 
dantly as to make it requisite to clear 
them off the tops of the houses, for 





§ Clavis Mystica, p. 578. 
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their weight became dangerous, When 
we had finished the troublesome 
task, another shower of ashes fell, ac- 
companied by rain and violent than- 
der and lightning; it may be said to 
have rained =n which adheres so 
fast wherever it falls, that nothing but 
heavy rain can clear it away. The 
ashes discontinued falling in our neigh- 
bourhood (between Portici and Na- 
ples) in about two days; but at the 
villages of Bosco, Torre del Greco, 
Torre della Annunziata, and Castella- 
mare, which was the tract the wind 
generally carried them over, the shower 
has not yet ceased (4th Nov.) though 
much diminished. In man site te 
ashes were accompanied by cinders 
and rapillo (a kind of triturated pu- 
mice), forming beds several feet in 
depth, and in some low situations 
where they drifted, it will be difficult, 
if not impracticable, to get rid of 
them. Besides the mischief thus oc- 
casioned, which is considerable, the 
lava fortunately discontinued flowing 
shortly after the commencement of 
the explosion of ashes, though not 
until after it had overwhelmed and 
ruined many vineyards in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Resina. This aw- 
ful scene was attended with con- 
tinual intonations from the mountain, 
resembling the discharge of heavy ar- 
tillery; and when the mountain be- 
came visible again, we perceived it 
had lost nearly one-third of the height 
of the cone. The fall of ashes the 
first day was accompanied by a very 
disagreeable suffocating sulphureous 
— resembling that from a brick- 
kiln. The ashes were of a reddish 
hue, something like emery, and an- 
swering also toclean steel, brass, copper, 
&c. The most fortunate circumstance 
was there being no earthquake ; for the 
shock that occurred in 1805 shook the 
foundations of all the houses in the vi- 
cinity of Naples ; so that it was feared a 
trifle more would level many fine build- 
ings with the ground.” T. W. 


—@— 

Mr. Urnsay, Dec. 4. 

| SHOULD not have thought it 
worth while to have troubled 
you, had not my astonishment been 
raised by the number of young men 
whom on other occasions I have found 
drawing just conclusions from what 
they observed, being blind to the con- 
trivance practised in the — 
what 
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what is now shewn in this metropolis 
as a Mermaid. I could have wished, 
for the sake of the rising generation, 
and indeed for the sacred cause of 
truth, that some Naturalist had de- 
clared to what species of monkey the 
upper part of this fabrication belonged, 
its usual haunts and habits, and the 
inadequacy of its anatomy for getting 
the means of life in water. As this 
may yet be done, I will not further 
intrude on your valuable pages than 
to declare, that all the stories which 
from time to time have filled the or- 
dinary vehicles of news from different 
parts of the world relative to Mermen 
and Mermaids *, are nothing more than 
the remains of antient superstition 
founded on the objects of Pagan wor- 
ship. 

Syntellus, p. 39, says, “In the time 
of Alorus, there came out of the Red 
Sea, and appeared near Babylon, an in- 
telligent animal, called Oannes, which 
had the entire body of a fish, but be- 
neath the fish’s head it had another 
head, which was human, and the feet 
of a human being, which came out of 
the fish’s tail. It had also a human 
voice, and the exact image was pre- 
served in the time of Berosus.” ‘This 
description seems to imply a heathen 
priest disguised within the skin of 
some large fish; but the ordinary form 
of the mermaid itself is set forth in 
that well-known lineof Horace, which 
probably gives us the Roman idea of 
this mythological personage : 

Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne. 

On an Egyptian zodiac preserved in 
Kircher’s dipus /JEgyptiacus, the 
sign which we denominate Pisces is 
represented by a Mermaid ; and ainong 
the idols discovered in a Tartarian ce- 
metery, and engraved in the second 

* The following is a curious statement 
extracted from an old Journal, dated ** Ex- 
eter, November, 1737.” 

** Some fishermen, near this city, draw- 
ing their net ashore, a creature, of human 
shape, having two legs, leaped out, and ran 
away very swiftly. Not being able to over- 
take it, they knocked it down by throwing 
sticks after it. At their coming up to it, it was 
dying, and groaned like a human creature. 
Its feet were webbed like a duck’s; it has 
eyes, nose, and mouth resembling those of 
man, only the nose somewhat depressed, 
and the tail not unlike a salmon’s, turning 
up towards its back, and was four feet high. 
It was publicly shewn here.” —Epir. 


The Mermaid.—Colonists in New England. 
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volume of the Archzologia, was a 
Mermaid with the further union of a 
bird's face. 

Among our antient British ances- 
tors it was a Merman, Gwion bein 
said to have plunged into the sea a 
acquired the form of a fish. This was 
also the case with the Indians, the 
Matse Avatar representing the incar- 
nation of Veeshnou in this marine 
animal. The Chaldeans named their 
corresponding deity Dagon, from its 
being incorporated with a fish which 
in the Hebrew language is called 
Dag, and hence the Greeks denomi- 
nated it Odexw»; and the Phoenicians 
called their fish-god Atargatis and 
Derceto. 

Those who would wish to pursue 
this subject further, 1 would recom- 
mend to peruse the works of Bryant, 
Maurice, Davies, and Faber, all of 
whom concur in opinions, from whence 
it may be inferred that the Merman is 
a mythological union of the patriarch 
Noah and the ark which sustained his 
life in the great Detuge, and that the 
Mermaid typifies the ark itself in the 
two-fold character of a female divi- 
nity, and an inhabitant of the deep. 

Yours, &c. S. ROM. 


— 

Mr. Ursan, June 4. 
T is melancholy to reflect how con- 
stantly it occurs that large proper- 
ties get out of families, legally and right- 
fully entitled to them, from their an- 
cestors going abroad, and all traces of 
who they were being at no distant pe- 
riod totally lost. There is every rea- 
son to believe that many of the persons 
who were amongst the emigrants to 
New England between the years 
1630 and 1640, were the rightful heirs 
to considerable properties. Possibly 
through some of your numerous Cor- 
respondents you may be enabled to 
point out who these were, as from the 
peculiar circumstances under which 
the colony of New England was form- 
ed, particular attention was paid to the 
persons who were permitted to go from 
this country to that, and that some re- 
cords do exist by which the names, 
characters, and family ‘connexions of 
the parties so embarking may be traced. 
In hopes that these few lines may 
attract the attention and obtain infor- 
mation of what is herein wanted, lam, 

Yours, &c. A Constant Reaper. 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





116. Sir R. C. Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire. 
The Hundred of Mere. 


E briefly announced, in p. 351, 

this pleasing addition to our 

stock of modern County Histories ; and 

we have now great pleasure in giving 
a full report of it. 

This Work is compiled upon the 
plan of a Federa of the county (if we 
may borrow the term from Rymer), 
that is to say, it includes all the manu- 
script and record (the latter often at 
large) which can be procured concern- 
ing the respective —_—_ To this 
collection are added genealogical and 
biographical notices, extracts from 
res ae accounts and Court- 
rolls, epitaphs, and such other inci- 
dentals, as attach to parochial topo- 
graphy in general. As record and ma- 
nuscript form the standard materials of 
provincial history, of course the work 
is conducted more Dugdaliano, and is, 
in all main points, precisely what it 
should be. Phat a county so large, 
so opulent, and ripe almost to bursting 
with precious antiquities, should fall 
into such able and wealthy hands, is 
peculiarly fortunate; for the honour- 
able Baronet * has graduated regularly 
in Archzology; and nobly disdained 
to claim the prize, until he had run 
the race. To give honorary degrees 
to the “* mob of gentlemen who write 
with ease,” may be wise and politick, 
as promoting the interest of science ; 
but such writers do not increase the 
glory or the good of the country. At 
the best, there is no timber in their 
authorship: they are flowers, not oaks. 

A great part of Wiltshire is a mere 
large table-cover of green baize, of 
bad colour, very dull and insipid. In 
places, there is some interesting 





* We cannot omit this opportunity of 
laying before the learned Baronet, the fol- 
lowing extract from Withering’s ‘* Me- 
moirs,” i. 227, concerning the restoration 
of Stonehenge. ‘* The re-erection of the 
late fallen trilithon has not remained en- 
tirely unthought of in Wiltshire, and I 
heard mentioned a mechanical person, near 
Ambresbury, who would undertake the work 
for a sum within 50/1.” The late famous 
Mr. Watt conceived, that it would not cost 
more than 1001. See p. 226. 


scenery; but even there, a primness 
and formality cannot be concealed. 
The picturesque, in the best part, is 
only a handsome still-born infant, 
corpse-like and appalling ; and though 
we have peregrinated the County in 
various directions, we have seen no- 
thing which would, like the fine musick 
of the Wye scenery, make the eyes 
dance with delight. 

Wiltshire, however, is not the only 
ill-made and scragey female of the 
County - family. What the Druids 
formerly made of it, we know not; 
the cali soil in general seems scarce- 
ly favourable to large woods; accord- 
ing to the remains, they made a 
Church-yard of it, conceiving possibly, 
that it was admirably adapted for un- 
enlivening gloomy feelings. Sir Ri- 
chard is very concise on this head, 
probably because he felt that chalk- 
hills and Dutch meadows show only 
creation incomplete. 

We must therefore look to History 
for the entertainment to be derived 
from this County. The earth-works 
and the grand things are not within 
the present survey. Our fare now is 
not savouries, but sweets ; antiquarian 
confectionery of various sorts. 

The first thing which appears to 
claim our attention, is the Domesday 
account of the parish of Mere, upon 
which Sir Richard makes the follow- 
ing remark : 

“*The above appears to be a very scanty 
record of the lands in a parish, which in 
modern times comprehends so great an ex- 
tent.” P. 5. 


The record only mentions six per- 
sons in the whole parish; only one 
plough-land, four acres of meadow, 
and one of pasture. Here to prevent 
the mated mistake, that Domesday . 
Book is a survey complete and perfect 
of all the lands of the country, we beg 
to observe, that it must have been 
limited to estates, upon which the 
Crown had claims; anid that it was 
not a parochial survey or a census of 
population; but a mere rent-roll of 
the particular lands, which owed rent, 
suit, or service to Edward the Confes- 
sor and William the First. From the 


pages, which are continually wasted in 
topo- 
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to phical works, thtough the mis- 
take alluded to, we shall, as the ex- 
tensive circulation of our Journal is 
well fitted to advertise the matter, here 
observe from Mr. Turner (‘ Anglo- 
Saxons,” iii. 2G7, last edit.) that it 
should seem as if those persons were 
chiefly, if not only recorded, whose 
lands and tenements rendered some 
payments or services to the crown, or 
state, or had been supposed to do so. 
Hence there is a careful enumera- 
tion of the extent and cultivators of 
the lands, which had to defend them- 
selves; i. e. to contribute to the mili- 
tary force of the country, in the pro- 
portions alluded to, but little more 
than this is attended to. At Bristol 
only ten resident burghers are men-¢ 
tioned, though it was at the time a 
great trading city. 

The Church of Mere contains some 
curious carving, especially a very beau- 
tiful ceiling of carved wood, of which 
hereafter. Also a singular cornice, of 
which three figures are engraved. The 
are in the costume of workmen wit 
the wings of angels.. One holds be- 
fore him a ladder, the second a pair of 
large pincers, and the third a pad, for 
carrying burdens on the head. Our 
opinion is, that there was some pre- 
tended vision, before the Church was 
built, of angels being seen to work at 
the fabrick, which, growing into a 
local legend, was thus recorded. It is 
well known, that Bishops used to work 
sore upon Church-buildings. 

n Plate II. is a print of ** a ceiling 
carved of oak, in compartments, con- 
sisting of a great variety of patterns; 
it is placed in the belfry of the Church 
turret, and is completely hid from pub- 
lic view. Its pattern is singular and 
beautiful.” P. 15. 

However willing we are to acknow- 
ledge the justice of this eulogium, and 
especially the application of carving to 
stalls and shrines, we do not regret the 
pep mem of the fashion with re- 
gar 
racter, and darkens rooms. 
alone can enliven wainscot. 

In the extracts from the Church- 
warden’s books, are the following items : 

«« For making 4 pinnes for the sepulchre 
iiijd.” 

In our review of Messrs. Lysons’s 
*¢ Britannia,” we have had occasion to 
touch upon this subject. From the 
mention of pins in the extract quoted, 


Painting 


to ceilings. It has a heavy cha- ~ 
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we apprehend, that the sepulchre, after 
use, took to pieces, and was laid by 
till the next Easter. 

** Item, for the defacynge of the images 
of the twelve apostles, which were paynted 
in the face of the rode-lofte, xiid. 

‘©1561. Payed for taking downe of the 
rode-lofte, by the commaundement of the 
Byshop, xd. 

‘* Item, to Henry Hopkyns, for the de- 
facyng of the seates or tabernacles of the 
images, throughout all the Church, iiijs. xd.” 

+ 20. 


We have had the pleasure of attend- 
ing divine service in a Church, where 
the roodloft and screen have been per- 
fect. The set-off to the Church is ex- 
ceedingly good ; especially when view- 
ed from the West door. For remov- 
ing of the images a rational cause 
might have been alleged; but the 
argument, which would vindicate de- 
struction of the screen and gallery, 
would apply with equal force to the 
Church eee. 

In 1565, we have 

“« Item, for gunpowder spent at the King- 
riding, xvid. 

In an Item in Brand’s < Popular 
Antiquities,” i. p. 288, taken from 
Coates’s “‘ Reading,” 

“¢ Item, payed for horse mete to the horses 
for the Kings of Colen.” 

We therefore presume, that King- 
riding was only another appellation fer 
the pageant of the Kingham or King- 
play, a pageant of the Kings of Cologn; 

ut we never before head of gunpow- 
der being used in it. Fireworks came 
in vogue in this zra. 

*¢ 1568. John Watts, the son of Tho- 
mas Watts, is appointed to be Cuckowe 
King this next year, according to the old 
order, because he was Prince the last yeare.” 
P. 20. 

Sir Richard adds, 

«< [Note. The preceding appointments 
of Cuckowe King and Prince, are continued 
annually, according to old custom. The 
King’s office seems to be to preside at the 
Church-ale, from which the Churchwardens 
received considerable profits]}.” 

We find nothing according to our 
recollection and search in Brand’s 
** Popular Antiquities,” of this —_ 
lation of Cuckow King, the President 
of the Church-ale. 

In p. 25, we have an illustration of 
the signs of ale-houses, being taken 
from heraldry. 


*¢ T have 
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«« I have been surprized to see the sign 
of a Ship in an open downy district, and can 
only account for it by a ~ with three 
masts, being the arms of the Mere family.” 


The following anecdote is record- 
ed of William Grove, a Clergyman, 
who was Rector of Manston, co. Dor- 
set, and of Wotton Rivers, co. Wilts. 


«In order to convince the Bishop, that 
these two livings were within distance and 
tenable, he, by means of a relay of horses, 
served the two Churches in one day, and 
was allowed to hold them. I imagine the 
distance [says Sir Richard] to be nearly 60 
miles, and considering the probable state of 
the roads, at that time, it was no inconsi- 
derable undertaking, and equal oe to 
the exploits of any Nimrod of the present 
day.” P. 37, na. 


The Church of Knoyle Odierne has 
no partition arch to separate the nave 
from the chancel. This we consider 
another mutilation of our Churches; 
another reduction of them to absolute 
barns. 

The Osbaldiston family in Rob Roy 
may meet with a counterpart in a Mr. 
Willoughby, of West Knoyle, “ who 
had a rendezvous of Fox-hunters at 
his house for a week together” (p. 41), 
—a pretext, it seems, for it happened 
“but a very few days before the rising 
at Sarum” in 1655. : 

Sir Richard, speaking of the Castle 
at Stourton, now destroyed, mentions 
some very aged Spanish Chesnut-trees, 
as marking the approach to it. 

Gilpin (Forest Scenery, i. 60) says, 
that the timber of old houses was 
often of Chesnut, and that it was an- 
ciently a common tree in England. 
The ices of great halls were often 
made of it. 

Our ancestors used to observe the 
Scotch fashion of retaining servants 
with them from childhood, by way of 
naturalizing them with the family, and 
making them feel an interest for the 
members of it. 


«¢ William Lord Stourton, by will dated 
1548, bequeathed to his servants, if they 
continued with his son Charles, such wages 
as he had given them himself, with meat 
and driuk during their lives; but if not, a 
whole year’s wages, with liberty to depart 
when they pleased.” P. 45. 


Sir Richard next speaks of his noble 
Italian villa of Stourhead (engraved 
Pl. VI.); and among other judicious 
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remarks, makes the following ex- 
cellent observation : 


«At the period when these grounds 
were laid out, a very injudicious mixture of 
trees took place—namely, the beech and 
fir-tree ; the former a spreading tree, which, 
to be seen with perfection, ought to be 
suffered to grow uncontrouled ; the other of 
a spiral nature, and dying downwards, as it 
grows upwards. A more unnatural combi- 
nation could not be imagined; yet for many 
succeeding years this mode of planting 
was continued in all this neighbourhood. 
Time, however, has put an end, in many 
instances, to the existence of the fir tribe, 
whose duration, in a state of growth, ex- 
tends only to about sixty years; whilst the 
beech tree long remains in possession of the 


” > 
ground.” P. 64, e 


The discrimination of the forest 
tree is, according to its mode of growth, 
i. €. its creation of light and shade in 
masses, by throwing its branches widely 
apart, and thus forming hollows. The 
oak is of the first character for produc- 
ing this effect, and the ash and the 
elm the next. The beech has too 
much of the gooseberry bush, to rival 
the trees mentioned, in the picturesque 
character alluded to, but there is a 
liveliness of verdure in its vernal fo- 
liage, and a redness in its autumnal 
colours, which cause it to have a good 
effect in tinting a group. As to the 
fir, Gilpin properly eulogizes it as a 
single tree, and, for covering in the 
winter, it is, while young, well adapted 
for shrubs. Nothing, however, can be 
more formal, disfiguring, and inhar- 
monious, than large plantations of fir. 
Let us conceive a race-course full of 
hearses instead of handsome carriages: 
it is not more odd and absurd, than 
are black plumes of firs upon a lively 
park green. We say nothing of their 
primness, and forming no outline, like 
the round-headed forest-tree. We are 
happy, therefore, to exhibit a strong 
discouragement of the growth of them, 
in the following passage : 


«* The natura loci has, within these few 
years past, experienced a total change, 
owing to the decay of a thick grove of fir- 
trees, which totally obscured the building, 
and concealed the prospect, and, in this in- 
stance, I had occasion to lament the inju- 
dicious adoption of the fir tribe, on such 
ground as we could wish to see permanently 
wooded. Their prosperity does not extend 
in this soil, to above sixty years, when their 
ragged tops and tall stature render them a 

perfect 
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grottoes, and gardens, eye hath both 
seen, and ear heard, nor can they be 


fect antidote to all rural beauty. The 
ground they occupied must be replanted, 
and a vacuum will take place for many 
years.” P. 67. 

(To be concluded in our SurpPLeMENT.) 


——— 

117. The Excursions of a Spirit ; with a 
Survey of the Planetary World ; a vision, 
with four illustrative plates. pp. 208. 12mo. 
Rivingtons. 

IN page 203 we are told, that the 
indistinct conception held out in Scrip- 
ture, of a future state, lessens the hold 
of the doctrine, upon common minds 
at least. Therefore this Vision was 
in part published in order to supply 
the desideratum, which attempt, if it 
be considered as a romance, like the 
Death of Abel, or the Pilgrim's Pro- 

ess, it would be unfair to attack with 

heology. But, letting the vision it- 
self alone, the vindication just quoted 
takes upon itself to charge the Holy 

Spirit with imperfection. Now we 

consider it most fortunate for the de- 

fence of the indistinct declaration of 

Holy Writ, that that indistinctness is 

exactly what ought to be, consistently 

with the undeniable postulate, that the 
works and the voice of the Almighty 
cannot contradict each other. Saint 

Paul says, that eye hath not seen, nor 

ear heard, &c.; and Saint John, that 

it does not appear what we shall be, 
but they found all upon a resurrection, 

Now says Blumenbach, the mind must 

perish with the brain, for there is no- 

thing in the former which necessarily 
implies immortality, and of the essen- 
tial nature of animal mind we are quite 
ignorant. Paley also says, that with- 
outa constant miracle upon our minds, 
we could not be made able to com- 

rehend the nature of our future bodies. 

How therefore could eye see, or ear 

hear, that-of which it could not possi- 

bly form a conception. Physiologists 
maintain, that Immortality is the free 
gift of God-(a doctrine frequently 
urged by Saint Paul), but that there 
must be a change to render our bodies 
eapable of it. Mere human mind we 
know only as a function and property 
of certain living organized matter. 

Books of the kind before us, considered 

in any other view than absolute ro- 

mance, may therefore, if not represent- 
ed in their true light, lead to very erro- 

neous conclusions concerning the im- 

proved or deteriorated vitality in which 

we shall hereafter exist. Of trees, 
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the unutterable things of Saint Paul, 
when he was caught up into the third 
heaven. All that is necessary after 
death is, for the being to preserve its 
consciousness and habits, which is no 
more than to say that the mental fi- 
culties, being now elementary, indefin- 
able properties only exhibited through 
the pots of matter darkly, will have an 
actual personality and action in them- 
selves alone; and this is all we can 
understand by spiritual beings. Em- 
bodied they will of course be, but cer- 
tainly not of any material known to us, 
for all such are subject to the strongest 
physical objections. 

te is true that this book professes 
only to apply to the intermediate State, 
but of that we know no more than the 
utter absence of all painful feeling. 
The modes of being are purposely con- 
cealed, at least with respect to the 
happy. We do not believe that Spirits 
perch, like Jack-daws upon the Cross 
of St. Paul’s, or the chimneys of the 
Metropolis, or dine upon perfumes. 
The poetical idea of sentient, and yet 
invisible light, is much more dign‘fied. 
We do not blame the author. He had 
his idea from Milton. 


—@— 
118. Medicina Clerica; or Hints to the 
Clerey, for the healthful and comfortable 
discharge of their ministerial Duties. 12mo. 
pp- 188. | 
SOME well-meaning old clergy- 
man, or elderly lady in that character, 
has collected a useful code of caution- 
ary nurse-like rules, in regard to damp 
churches, unaired surplices, and man 
minutiz, which in the advance of life 
may bring on serious*disease. We are 
sorry that the author has subjected him- 
self to unseasonable jests, by prosing 
upon absolute trifles ; and adopting the 
irreverent idea of substituting a s/age or 
hustings for a pulpit (p. 29), of which, 
in our opinion, the best improvement 
would he a fine gothic stall, like that 
of a Bishop or Dean in a Cathedral. 
As to the want of vestries, stoves, 
Opening casements, &c. we are asto- 
nished that the several Ordinaries do 
not enforce them, as the expence would 
be only once and inconsiderable. A 
few active Rural Deans could’ (and 
ought to urge), all these things with- 
out scruple. 


The 


119. 
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119. The Hi antiateitie ities of Hen- 
tare fe Suttle By J Gage, Esq. 
. S. A. of Lincoln’s Inn. Lond. pp. 

263, 4to. 30 Plates, 

TO the topogra of the present 
day, little bn gr be added but 
scenic description and useful statis- 
tics. Of the former desideratum we 
have had occasion to speak, under our 
Review of the “ Britannia” of Mess. 
Lysons; and, for the latter, we refer 
our readers to Sir John Sinclair’s ac- 
count of the Scotch parishes. As to 
entertainment and instruction, War- 
ton’s “ Kiddington” presents a fine 
exemplar of the aid to be derived from 
illustration of ancient subjects, and the 
work has been called a standard for 
books of the kind; but, through iden- 
tity of the subjects, books so limited 
would soon become mere transcripts of 
one another. Mason’s ‘“ History of 
the Cathedral of St. Patrick’s, Dublin,” 
is, in our opinion, a model for another 
species of topography. In notes he 
p aa the deeds concerning the pro- 
perty of the establishment ; in the text 
the respective history of the Institu- 
tion, the Members, and the Fabrick ; 
and, considering the narrow scale upon 
which Cathedral topography has hi- 
therto been written, it is manifest that 
Mr. Mason’s plan approaches to com- 

leteness. Here we shall digress a 
Fttle. We think it a very great desi- 
deratum in our jurisprudence, often a 
serious public mischief, that it is not 
imperative upon all corporations and 
public bodies to print the whole of 
their deeds, and disperse copies among 
the members; for we have known 
ruinous litigations ensue from disho- 
nest concealments, and to these we 
also owe the abuses of public cha- 
rities, If the Sovereign, the weg 
Judges, and Ministers are precluded 
from secrecy in their public acts and 
measures, we are at a loss to know 
upon what authority institutions of 
rank very inferior, claim privileges, 
which no honest man would desire to 
possess. Of Deans and Chapters, we 
may venture to say, that they would 
offer no objection to such a plan as 
that of Mr. Mason; but we will not 
say this of all other corporate bodies, 
as if property, held in trust, under 


concealment of the uses, was not from 

that moment rendered dependent for 

the due appropriation of it, upon the 

mere private character of the holder. 
Gunt. Mac. December, 1922. 
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future historians of our corporate insti- 
tutions will ever obtain the permission, 
of which Mr. Mason has so ably avail- 
ed himself, or that Parliament will 
ever pass a law, to compel public 
bodies to print their deeds; but we 
have gone into this view of the subject 
from another hope, namely, that future 
benefactors and founders may direct 
their wills and deeds of endowment, 
and declarations of their intentions to 
be made public through the press, as 
> done, under Inclosure arp pony 
the county news rs, and pamphiets 
for deuibution. Pho return a are 
aay other works, in which Topo- 
graphy has been rendered useful and 
waren to which yor, from 
their presenting no suggestion 0} 

lic heey now forbear to ‘ee 
and therefore proceed to the book be- 
fore us. 

It may happen that there is, in re- 
= to some particular places, a pecu- 
iar amplitude of subject and materials, 
which Taste and Judgment will use to 
the best advantage. This is the case 
in the present work ; for the exist- 
ing ongent household Rasta, ._ 
and other private rs, Mr. 
has washed Sp with Cage felicity 
and elegance. The work is inge- 
niously classified, thoroughly explain- 
ed, and exhibited in a form peculiarly 
gentlemanly; for a otha manner 
may as properly be applied to telling 
a story, or explaining a transaction, 
as to any other matter connected with 
a dignified appearance and conduct. 
This, however, was to be expected ; for 
Mr. Gage belongs to the family here 
historicized, of ancient baronets, who 
divide the honours of the line with 
the peers of the name, seated at Firle 
in Sussex. In decoration and embel- 
lishment, the work is kept up to an 
equal character with the interesting 
and elegant letter-press before com- 
mended ; and we heartily pray that it 
may set an example to other ancient 
families, who have quantities of old 
materials in their evidence-rooms, to 
consult the honour of their houses, by 

iving them to the publick in a similar 

orm. The feelings which such works 
gratify, and the virtues which they 
may excite and preserve, in the mem- 
bers of such houses, need not be men- 
tioned. Rational family pride is only 
a covenant or bond, by which a fn 
s 
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binds himself to be respectable and 
ornamental to his line; and the family 
portraits are, in his mind, caly the 
cuts of the book from which he learns 
how to become so. : 

Hengrave-house is an ancient man- 
sion, built by Sir Thomas Kitson, be- 
tween 1525 and 1538. It was in the 
style of a College, with all the gorgeous 
appendages of the zra, and a superb 
gateway, of unrivalled stone confec- 
tionary. The Hall was, as usual, oppo- 
site the Gate-house, for the sake of 
greater effect, upon passing into the 
Quadrangle. To the house were an- 
nexcd offices, which show, that our 
ancestors carried on various trades for 
their necessary uses, within their own 
domain, a custom which regularly de- 
scended from the Romans, Britons, 
aod Anglo-Saxons. There were houses 
for making candles, working hemp, 
&c. Besides the exquisite gateway (of 
which see the Frontispiece), there was 
a superb window in the Chapel of 
twenty-one lights, containing a series 
of scripture core beginning with 
the Creation, and ending with the Day 
of Judgment (p. 39). 

Various new lights are thrown upon 
existing institutions, or antiquarian 
objects, in this elegant work, some of 
which we shall recapitulate. 

Almshouses, it is known, were of 
very rare occurrence, previous to the 
Reformation. It appears from p. 5, 
that they were founded for decayed 
servants of the founder's family. En- 
dowments for ringing the morning and 
evening bells were made, to excite the 
ie 4 to repeat the Angelus according 
to the custom in Cathdlick countries 
(p. 13, note). ‘The grounds of the new 
house were laid out by Dutchmen 
(p. 17). Inan a wags of the pe 
1204, the pigeon-house is valued at 
5s. arable land at 4d. an acre, meadow 
and pasture at 12d. 

Study at the Inns of Court was not 
iecmnesly regulated asnow. The Coun- 
tess of Bath, writing to the Earl, says, 

** T have thought good to stay your sone 
George Boucher, at an ynne of Ceeeen, 
whereby he may be entered into some know- 
ledge, and afterwards to be set to the yens 
of coorte. I have talked with the principall 
of Furnifall’s Yon, and he will see that he 
shall apply his book ; and also he shall have 
the controwlars chawomaa, and a very onest 
young gentleman to be his bedfellow.” P.156. 

A useful veterinary practice is thus 
meationed : 
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** To Adkyns of Bury, for se of fi 
dogges legs, anid for the keeping proven irk 

- 192. ' 

In the treatment of horses, the fol- 
lowing novelties appear : 

“ For spice to give my M* his ings 
to drink, wid.” Pp 192. : owing 

** A drum is verié good for a stable to 
inure horses not to be fear’d. P. 219. 


Silk stockings were enormously dear: 

*« Ann. 1588, payde for ii payer of silke 
hose for my La. Dercye, ili P, 214. 

Fatting capons was a sort of trade. 


«© To my mtes as so much by her given 
to two maides who came out of Essex to 
teach the maids to fatte capons, xiis. viiid.” 
P. 199. 


A benevolent Celtick custom is now 
obsolete. 


** Given on the marriage of Sir Ambrose 
Jermyn his man, vis. Circulars were sent 
to tenants to help make up a purse for ser- 
vants at their marriage.” bp. 191, 193. 


At the feet of the monumental effi- 
gies of Sir John Gell, K.G. and Phi- 
lippa his wife, who died in 1557, are 
at his feet, a ram, the crest of his fa- 
mily; and at hers, the crest of Sir 
Rich: Guldeford, her father, viz. the 
trunk of a tree emitting flames of fire. 
P. 230. We are inclined to think 
that there were three distinct prin- 
ciples consulted in the use of these 
figures:—1. Assumption from crests, 
as a wyvern appears at the feet of a 
Lady, in “ Lysons’s Britannia,” vi. 
ecexxxiv. @. Allegorical, as Lions 
at the feet of Warriors, and a Dragon, 
from Psalm xci. v. 13, under a Bishop. 
Id. ccexxxiii.; and a lamb beneath 
the children of Lord Berkeley, in that 
Church. 3. From animals, domesti- 
cated or of the sporting kind, as two 
dogs at the feet of Ladies, and two 
birds accompanying Marg. Countess of 
Devon. Id. cecxxxiv. cecxxxvii. 

Weare perfectly aware of the system 
on this subject in the Antiquarian Re- 
pertory, and other works, and annex 
no credit to those opinions; but in de- 
— it becomes us to say, that we do 
not know our own hypothesis, just 
given, to be unexceptionable. Of the 
use of crests for this purpose*, the 
work before us furnishes sulficient evi- 
dence. The commonness of the Lion 
* They seem to have accompanied arms 
upon the pannels of altar tombs. See Dal- 
laway’s “ Herald. Inquir.” 321. 





and 
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and the show that there was a 
fashion on the subject, which fashion 
could imply only symbolical ideas, re- 
ferable, as has been most reasonably 
resumed, to the practices of War and 
unting, the leading avocations of a 
gentleman in those ages. 


ak 


120. A Glossary; or Collection of Words, 
Phrases, Names, and Allusions to Cus- 
toms, Proverbs, &c. which have leen 
thought to require Illustration in the Works 
of English Authors, particularly Shak- 
speare, and his Contemporaries. By Ro- 
bert Nares, 4. M. F. R. and A. 8S. S. 
Archdeacon of Stafford, §c. 4to. Trip- 
hook. 


MR. NARES has confined his words 
and phrases to the time of Elizabeth, 
except where the writers of her age 
have affected the phraseology of Chau- 
cer; and he holds, that there ought to 
be distinct Glossaries for each separate 
zra. (Pref. vi.) Weare not, however, 
of that opinion, and think, that the 
whole might be included in one work, 
similar to the celebrated book of Du- 
ng Our reason for so thinking 
is, that we have Latin, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Norman- French Dictionaries, 
from which three simple sources most 
of our words are deduced. Derivations 
from the British are very rare, and 
those from the Spanish and Italian 
have been, in the main, first Frenchi- 
fied. ‘That such a work would not be 
one of great difficulty, is evident from 
our possessing satisfectory Glossaries, 
with regard to most of our old authors ; 
for in point of fact, our language pre- 
vious to the revival of literature almost 
wholly consisted of Anglo-Saxon and 
French words. The pedantry which 
ensued, from the introduction of Greek 
and Latin derivatives, is well exhibit- 
ed in “ The English Dictionarie, or 
an Interpreter of hard English Words: 
enabling as well Ladies and Gentle- 
women, young Schollers, Clerkes, Mer- 
chants, as also Strangers of any Na- 
tion, to the understanding of the more 
difficult Authors already printed in 
our Language, and the more speedy 
attaining of an elegant perfection of 
the English tongue, both in reading, 
speaking, and writing. The fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged. By H. 
c. ee Gent. London: Print. 
ed by Thomas Harper for Thomas Wea- 
ver, and ate to be sold at his shop, at 
the great North dore of Pauls Charch, 
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1632*."” The author, in his premoni- 


tion to the ‘reader, modestly ‘says, 
“* without appropriating to’ my-owne 
comfort any interest of glory, the wn- 
derstanding readers will not, the igno- 
rant cannot, and the malicious dare 
not but acknowledge, that what an 
before me in this kinde have begun, 
have not only fully finished, but 
throughly perfected:” In exemplifica- 
tion of this, he says, ‘* the second booke 
contains the vulgar wordg which 
whensoever any desirous of a more 
curious explanation by a more refined 
and elegant speech shall looke into, he 
shall there receive the exact and ample 
word to expresse the same.” Accord- 
ingly, instead of taught, we are direct- 
ed to say edoctrinated; instead of spread 
abroad, debuccinute; of steal, eurtba- 
tiztse; and many other absolyte mon- 
strosities of pedantry. However, his 
interpretations of words contain no 
such silly things, as Bailey’s thunder, 
which he defines by a noise well known 
to persons not deaf. To this sort of 
pedantry, Shakspeare alludes in his 
ove’s Labour Lost, &c.; and with 
regard to such words, as nobody speaks 
or writes, it still exists in the small 
ket-dictionary of Entick. Horne 
Moke said, that Johnson had inserted 
eighteen thousand words, which were 
never used; and we are satisfied that, 
scientifick and technical terms except- 
ed, by the simple exclusion only of 
pedantry, one third of the words em- 
ployed after the revival of Literature 
suffices for all the purposes of modern 
diction, in its fullest elegance. The 
rfection of a language consists not 
in a multiplicity of synonyms, which 
srofusion only makes it a motley 
jargon, but in words that singly ex- 
press compound action or mixéd pro- 
perties; such as are stand for “‘ se tenir 
debout,”” one word instead of three; 
and this is the great merit of philoso- 
hical and very often classical words. 
For instance, a bird is known to have 
an interior membrane under the eyelid, 
which it draws over the eye at will. 
It is called the nictilating membrane, 
and here one word only conveys the 
meaning of ten or twelve. Thus also 





* 16mo, in the possession of the Rev. 
T. D. Fosbroke, who has a ** MS Collection 
of obsolete words from the time of Chaucer 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century.” 
The following is one article: Blockheads, 
Burnegkephaloi of the Greeks. Old translat. 
of Plutarch's Morals. 
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parritide represents five words, a mur- 
derer of ‘his parents. We have seen 
among school publications, having 
bought them for our children, vocabu- 
laries in sixteens, which absolutely 
contained every word in our language, 
used both in writing and conversation, 
and were only thin books. The fact 
is, that Englishmen use only a few 
words, which words they hack to 
death; and one especially, viz. poor 
GET, the greatest drudge and servant of 
all work ever known, compared with 
whom Scrubb led his life in the happy 
indolence of a pig. We cannot resist 
the opportunity of exhibiting this, by 
the very apposite illustration of Dr. 
Birch in his Aristarchus, who trul 

observes, that all events from the birt 

of time may be detailed without the 
aid of a single verb in the English 
language, the omnipotent GET except- 

- 142. 


ed. 
“¢ T nave Gor. 

«« I gor on horseback, within ten minutes 
after I cot your letter. When I cor to 
Canterbury, I cor a chaise for town. But 
I cor wet through, before I cor to Canter- 
baye and I nave cot such a cold, as I 

not be able to cet rid of inahurry. I 
Gor to the Treasury about noon, but first of 
all I cor shaved and drest. I soon cot 
into the secret of Grtrinc a Memorial be- 
fore the board, but I could not cet an 
answer then; however I cor intelligence 
from the Messenger that I should most 
likely Get one the next morning. As soon 
as I cot back to my inn, I cot my supper 
and cor to bed; it was not long before I 
Got to sleep. When I cot up in the morn- 
ing, I cor my breakfast, and then cot my- 
self drest, that I might crt out in time to 
GET an answer to my memorial. As soon as 
I cor it, I cor into the chaise, and Got to 
Canterbury by three ; andabout tea-timeI cot 
home. I have cor nothing particular for you.” 

The fact also is, that while English- 
men diminish, as much as they can, 
the number of words, their Lexico- 
grapbers increase them. Ina nation, 

evoted to business, the former habit 
results from convenience ; nor is even 
a long word patiently endured, if it has 
any relation to the common purposes 
of life. Thus the sneering reply to 
-_ ae a ep pe at home?” 
** ves; but as a man o-ple 
with him;” and according} Giles 
de-ley is Chdmley; Marjoribanks, 
Marchbanks; and so forth; all upon 
the principle of the commercial letter, 
of which the merit consists in concise- 
ness. Englishmen also force the ac- 
cent upon the first syllable, as orientals 
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do upon the last. Thus we have heard 
an ignorant man call Toulén, Tolon; 
and Record is quite common instead 
of Ré&cord. 

A few words more. There are three 
works which exhibit the state of our 
lan e at three eras, in a very satis- 
eneey fie The first is Robert of 
Gloucester. He wrote his Chronicle, 
says Warton, at a time when our lan- 
guage consisted almost entirely of mo- 
nosyllables; and before its purity or 
simplicity was marred by the influx of 
foreign pi y. His words are all 
Teutonic or radical, and frequently for 
twenty lines together do not afford 
five disyllables. The verbs have not 
their present inflections, as came in the 
= of come, and other pecu- 
iarities. Setting aside the orthography, 
rm of nearly all his words being 
Apgio-Saxon, he is, oar speak- 
ing, more intelligible than Chaucer, 
there being only a few mixtures of 
Norman-French. 

The next author is Chaucer. In 
“« Tyrwhitt’s Essay on the Language 
and Versification of Chaucer,” annex- 
ed to the fourth volume of his ‘‘ Can- 
terbury Tales,” we have all the changes 
of the language minutely particularized, 
but French being tau fe at schools, 
from the Conquest till the time of 
Edward III. when it became “ too 
much (says the Act 36 Ed. III.) un- 
known and disused,” the consequence 
was, according to Tyrwhitt, that the 
French words imported were imme- 
diately or by degrees made subject to 
the ~ ao idiom. He then sums up 
with this observation : 

** Upon the whole, I believe, it may be 
said with truth, that at the time which we 
are considering, though the form of our 
language was still Saxon, the matter was, 
in a great measure, French.” 

The third author is Shakspeare, in 
whose time, in our opinion, the mate- 
rials of the language were a Royal Ex- 
change crowd, that tribe of all people, 
nations, and languages, which Arch- 
deacon Nares has assembled; and we 
are sure that we feel no inclination 
to obstruct the innocent worship due 
to the image of Jupiter Shakspeare, 
which he has set up. 

All we have intended by the preced- 
ing remarks, is to vindicate our own 
opinion, that a General Glossary of 
Obsolete Words is, as to execution, 
not an affair of serious difficulty in the 
hands of a scholar, there being only, 
with very rare exceptions, Anglo- 

on, 


the 


es » ermal 
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Saxon, Norman-French, and Latin (a 
school. acquisition) to be got up. The 


recondite and laborious part, not to be 
acquired but by reading contemporary 
authors, because consisting in a great 
measure of cant terms and slang, exists 
ready-done, in the Glossary before us. 
The Archdeacon proceeds in the man- 
ner of Johnson (the only one which is 
Pp to authorize the various senses) ; 
and our great regret is, that he has 
entertained opivions which have de- 
prived the learned world of a work, 
embracing all ras, and which, we 
doubt not, would have been worthy of 
classification with the immortal labours 
of Du Cange. 

He has not, however, he says, 

*¢ Probability of length of life, to under- 
take such a task, and adds, that enough has 
probably been done to encourage others to 
complete the undertaking; enough too for 
immediate use, till something more 
shall appear. To diversify the work, I 
have not confined it to words, but have in- 
cluded phrases, proverbial sayings, with 
allusions to customs, and even to persons, 
when something of their history seemed 
necessary to illustrate my authors. I have 
made it also occasionally a vehicle for criti- 
cal observations on the text of our general 
favourite, Shakspeare, especially in such 

as have been most disputed by his 
commentators. In short, the common re- 
flection, that our admirable Shakspeare is 
almost overwhelmed by his commentators, 
and that the notes, however necessary, too 
often recal us from the text, first suggested 
this undertaking, the primary object of which 
was, to enable every reader to enjoy the un- 
incumbered productions of the poet.” Pref. 


(To be continued. ) 


121. Malpas; or, Le Poursuivant d’ Amour. 
4A Romance. By the Author of “ The 
Cavalier.” 12mo. Longman and Co, 
THE Novel before us professes, 

after the manner of the great Scotch 

writer, to give us a story, founded on 
the customs of the Middle A The 
zra which the Author has selected, is 
that of Edward the Second. The Pour- 
suivant d'Amour is a gallant youth, 
deeply enamoured with a fair one, who 
returns his passion. The painful situa- 
tion of her father compels her, how- 
ever, to give her hand to another, 
whom she prevents from consummat- 
ing the union by pretended insanity. 

The disappointed suitor turns pilgrim, 

returns, makes himself known, and 

kills the husband in the skirmish at 

Nottingham Castle, when Edward III. 

d Mortimer from the arms of 
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the Royal Mother, The widow.and 


the Poursuivant,are united. 

The object of the Novel isto give 
the Reader a copious display of ancient 
manners; and upon whole the 
author is successful. 


122. Baxen's awry of Northampton- 
shire. 


(Continued from page 419.) 

THE more we look into this truly 
valuable Work, the more we are con- 
vinced of the infinite labour which 
has been bestowed on its compilation, 
We shall now proceed to notice some 
of the many interesting articles con, 
tained in this portion. 

The account of Boughton Greea 
Fair (p. 36) will be read with interest, 
and the vignette etching sf 
House (p. 35), Mr. Baker tells us, “ is 
from a sketch made when I had scarce- 
ly entered my teens, and was one of 
the earliest indications of that predilec- 
tion for antiquities which has progres- 
sively led to the present work.” 

The Church of Brington contains 
the stately monuments of the Spencer 
family, which are very fully and ac- 
curately described, and two plates, the 
munificent and unsolicited gift of the 

resent Earl, further illustrate them. 

“rom Brington our Historian proceeds 
to Althorp; and we should with plea- 
sure have extracted the account of the 
Spencers, as a favourable specimen of 
the Volume before us, had we not 
lately noticed this noble family so fully, 
in our Review of ‘* des Althorpianz,” 
(see p. 63); in the local history of 
which house Mr. Dibdin acknow- 
ledges his great obligations to Mr. Ba- 
ker's Work; to which we must there- 
fore, on the present occasion, refer the 
reader, assuring him that this article, and 
the elaborate Spencer pedigree, are de- 
serving of attention and commendation. 

Mr. Baker has given Memoirs of 
the two Sir Christopher Hattons, un- 
der Holdenby or Holmby, and a co- 

ious pedigree of the Holdenbys and 
Senene of Holdenby; but his account 
of Holdenby House, memorable for 
the imprisonment of the unfortunate 
Charles the First, is confessedly one of 
the most interesting articles in the pre- 
sent portion. M + Baker's narration of 


this event is “compiled from the Jour- 
nals of Parliament, and scarce pamph- 
lets in the British Museum and Lon- 
don Institution ;” but ‘‘to avoid too 
great prolixity, he has only slizhtly 
touched upon the political negociations 

between 
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between the King and Parliament, 
and given the test prominence to 
those minute incidents and circum- 
stances which, whilst they are more 
immediately associated with the place, 
are beneath the dignity of general his- 
tory.” 
After briefly sketching the disastrous 
consequences of the decisive battle of 
Naseby, and the King’s surrender of 
himself to the faithless Scotch army at 
Newcastle, he proceeds to narrate the 
resolution of the Lords and Commons 
to place the unhappy Monarch at 
Holdenby House, and with just indig- 
nation characterizes the preface to this 
resolution, “‘ We your Majesty's loyal 
subjects” as “‘ hypocritical.” 

he nomination of persons to be 
employed in the King’s service by the 
Committee for receiving him — 
completed, ‘a list of servants to attenc 
him was pro by the Committee of 
Lords and Commons, which is given 
at length. 


“At their next sitting (5 Feb.) the 
Committee proposed that the Communion- 
plate, which was formerly set on the Altar 
in his Majesty’s Chapel of Whitehall, con- 
sisting of ‘ one gilt = whl two gilt vases, 
two gilt euyres (ewers), a square basonn, 
and fountaine, and a silver rod,’ should be 
melted down to make plate for the King’s 
use at Holdenby, there being none remain- 
ing in the jewel office fit for service; and 
at the same time they submitted the follow- 
ing estimate of the expences of his Majesty 
and his retinue at Holdenby for 20 days, 
commencing 13 Feb, and ending 4 March, 
inclusive, 1646-7. 


His Majestie’s diet of xxviii dishes, 


at xxxl. per diem......cecceessereeeee £.700 
The King’s voydy ........seeseseeseeees 32 
The Lords’ diet of xx days............ 510 
For the clerke of the green-cloth, kit- 

chen, and spicery, a messe of vii 

MEU Lcilsteudsninabas Soevecbarces 40 


Dyetts for the Household and cham- 








ber officers, and the guard ......... 412 
Board wages for cc household 
servants, pott-scowrers, and turn- 
EE, aes 36 
Badges of court and riding wages.... 140 
For Linnen for his Majestie’s table, 
the Lords and other diets.......... 273 
For Wheat, Wood, and Cole......... 240 
For all sorts of Spicery store, wax 
lights, torches, and tallow lights. 160 
For Pewter, Brasse, and other neces- 
saries incident to all offices, and 
for Carriages ........0.. Pachnienteeese 447 
£.2990.” 


—_—_ — 
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But “the national finances becoming 
daily mote deranged, the whole char, 
of the establishment, by a vote of the 
Commons (17 Mar.) was reduced to 
501. a day,—only one-third of the ori- 
ginal estimate.” 

The Parliamentary Commissioners 
left Newcastle on the 30th of January, 
1646-7 ; and on the 16th of February, 
the three Lords Commissioners thus 
announced their safe arrival to the Earl 
of Manchester, Speaker of the House 
of Lords: 


«* My Lord, By the providence of God, 
which hath gone along with us from the first 
step to the last in this journey, the King is 
come well to Holdenby. Colonel Graves, 
who commanded the convoy, hath managed 
his trust with great care and vigilancy, and 
hath performed extraordinary duty in his 
own person, which we hold ourselves obliged 
to represent unto you. We have here 900 
horse and dragoons, which quartering with- 
in a little compass, eannot but be very bur- 
densome to the country; and therefore en- 
treat your Lordship to move the Houses to 
give special directions for their pay. We 
are here now, after five weeks spent in this 
service, attending their further orders, ac- 
cording to the commands laid upon us in 
our first instructions. Our hope and earnest 
desire is, that our employment being eome 
to this period, you will be pleased to move 
their Lordships to enjoin us to wait upon 
them at London; which we shall acknow- 
ledge as a very great favour done, to, my 
Lord, your Lordship’s faithful servants, 
Pembroke and Mountg. ; B, Denbigh, Edw. 

on 'y 
“‘The King reached ‘ his princely manor 
of Holdenby on the 15th of February, hay- 
ing been something retarded by reason of 
white weather.’ Many hundreds of the 
gentry of the county met the Royal caval- 
cade two miles on this side Harborough, 
and ‘ the ds and th« ds’ of specta- 
tors thronged the road, and-hailed his Ma- 
jesty with acclamations, ‘ causing many a 
smile from his princely countenance.’ A 
pore of honour was drawn up to receive 

im at Holdenby; and he entered his pa- 
lace, and his prison, through the great 
court gate, with all the state and pomp of 
royalty. When his Majesty's approach to 
his destination was announced at Northamp- 
ton, there was great rejoicing; the be 
rang, and cannon was discharged, ‘ inse- 
much that a gallant echo made its appeal at 
Holmby.’” 








After relating the proceedings of the 
Commissioners as to the regulation of 
the King’s household, and their re- 
quiring the discharge of those persons 
remaining with him who were. in, his 

service 
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service at Oxford, Mr. Baker con- 
tinues : 

‘No. sooner was the King settled at 
Holdenby, than he dispatched a message to 
both Houses of Parliament. (17 Feb.) for 

rmission to have two or more of his 

lains, viz. the Bishops of London, Sa- 
lisbury, and Peterborough ; and Drs. Shel- 
don, May, Sanderson, Bayly, Heywood, 
Beale, Fuller, Hammond, and Taylor, to 
attend upon him for the exercise of his con- 
science, and the assistance of his judgment, 
in deciding on the = differences re- 
specting Religion. little, however, were 
his feelings and wishes regarded by either 
of the Houses, that the ‘Lords contented 
themselves with ordering, that the letter be 
taken into consideration ‘ to-morrow morn- 
ing” (20 Feb.), and never resuming the de- 
bate; and the Commons—with simply or- 
dering the letter to be read (20 Feb.), with- 
out moving any proceedings upon it. The 
King, anxious to be relieved from suspence 
and ho deferred, re-addressed (6 March) 
both Houses in the following pathetic ap- 
peal: ‘It being now seventeene days since I 
wrote to you from hence, and not yet re- 
ceiving any answer to what I then desired, 
I cannot but now againe renew the same 
unto you. And indeed, concerning any 
thing but the necessary duty of a Christian, 
I would not thus at this time trouble you 
with any of my desires. But my being at- 
tended with some of my Chaplaines, whom 
T esteeme and reverence, is so necessary for 
me, even considering my present condition, 
whether it be in relation to my conscience, 
or the happy settlement of the present dis- 
tractions in Religion, that I will slight di- 
vers kinds of censures, rather than not to 
obtain what I demand; nor shall I doe you 
the wrong as in this to doubt the obtaining 
of my wish, it being totally grounded upon 
reason. For desiring you to consider (not 
thinking it needfull to mention) the divers 
reasons which no Christian can be igno- 
rant of, for point of conscience, I must as- 
sure you that I cannot, as I ought, take in 
consideration those alterations in Religion, 
which have and will be offered unto me, 
without such helpers I desire; because I 
ean never judge rightly of, or be altered in, 
any thing of my opinion, so long as my or- 
oe bee of finding out the truth is denyed 
me; but when this is gramted me, I pro- 
mise you faithfully not to strive for victory 
in Argument, but to seeke and submit to 
Truth (according to that judgment which 
God hath given me), alwayes holding it my 
best and greatest conquest to give content- 
ment to my two Houses of Parliament in all 
things which I conceive not to be against 
my conscience or honour, not doubting like- 
wise but that you will be ready to satisfie me 
in reasonable things, as I hope to find in 
this particular, concerning the attendance of 
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my Chaplaines upon me.’ .The Lords re- 
jected the request the same day it was pre~ 
sented (8 March), and ordered Dr. Love to 
be sent to the King; but afterwards varied 
the form of their negative, by voting, that 
‘if the King thinks fit to admit such of his 
Chaplains as have taken the covenant, they 
are inclined to give them leave.” The Com- 
mons treated the Royal application as be- 
fore, with silent neglect.” 


We would gladly give the remainder 
of this very interesting narration, but 
our limits confine us to the ensuin 
extracts, which relate the particulars o' 
two unsuccessful attempts to carry 
intelligence to the King whilst at 
Holmby : 


**On the afternoon of the 9th of April, 
as the King was riding to Boughton to 
bowl, he alighted at a narrow bridge in the 
way (Brampton Bridge), at the further end 
of which stood Major Bosville, disguised in 
@ countryman’s habit, with an angle in his 
hand, as if he had been fishing, who was 
detected in privately conveying into the 
King’s hand letters from the Queen and 
Prince (Charles). On his examination be- 
fore the Commissioners, he deposed, that he 
was with the King at Newcastle, who, on 
the morning he was delivered up by the 
Scotch, entrusted him with a letter from 
the Queen, which he conveyed to her in 
France ; and being charged with a packet in 
reply, he had lodged two nights in a furze 
bush, and three nights at the countryman’s 
who had furnished him with his disguise, 
watching a favourable opportunity for deli- 
vering it into the King’s hand; and if he 
had not succeeded, he had resolved to give 
it to the King in the presence of the Com- 
missioners, though at the hazard of his life. 
The House of Commons ordered him to be 
sent for from Northampton by the Serjeant 
at Arms; but it does not appear how he was 
disposed of. 

** About a month afterwards, another at- 
tempt to convey secret information to the 
King was detected. Mrs. Mary Cave, daugh- 
ter of Mr. William Cave, of Stanford in Lei- 
cestershire, undertook to deliver to the King 
a letter in ciphers, which she received from 
one Browne, who had brought it from Mr. 
Ashburnham, at the Hague. To attain her 
object, she engaged a female friend, who 
resided in the neighbourhood of Holdenby, 
to visit the landlady of Captaim Abbot, one 
of the King’s Guards, and through the 
landlady’s influence, to persuade the Cap- 
tain to procure her the honour of kissing 
the King’s hand; whieh having accom- 
plished, she apprized Mrs. Cave of her suc- 


cess, and contracted with the landlady to 
receive her as a visitor, and endeavour 
through the Captain to obtain for her also 
the honour of an introduction to his Ma- 

jesty, 
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esty, by which means she hoped to put the 
etter into his hand. Mrs. Cave came, and 
the Captain had good naturedly, but unsus- 
piciously, acceded to the request; when 
the imparted the plot to her hus- 
band, who, though a royalist and favourable 
to the design, dared not run the risk of de- 
tection, and divulged the secret to the 

tain. On the appointed day (11 May) the 
Captain, who had apprized the Commis- 
sioners of the circumstance, accompanied 
Mrs. Cave, who had no suspicion of having 
been betrayed, to Holdenby ; and on her ar- 
rival she was carried into a room, but not- 
withstanding the most diligent search, no- 
thing was found upon her. The letter was 
accidentally discovered a few days after be- 
hind the hangings of the room, where it 
seems she contrived to slip it, whilst she 
stood with her back to the hangings, con- 
versing with the ladies who searched her.” 


The seizure of the King by Joyce, 
with ail its extraordinary circum- 
stances, is well detailed, and placed 
in a clear point of view. 

Of the house itself we have the fol- 
lowing concluding account : 


**Some idea of the extent and magnifi- 
cence of this mansion may be formed, from 
the capabilities it afforded for the reception 
of the Royal suite. ‘ The Court (says Sir 
Thomas Herbert) was accommodated with 
all things needful, both in reference to the 
King, and likewise to the Commissioners, 
their chaplains, gentlemen, attendants, and 
others, and all within the King’s house, 
without straitning: and all the tables were 
as well furnish’d as they us’d to be when 
his Majesty was in a peaceful and flourishing 
state.’ Sir Thomas was partially mistaken 
in stating that ‘ about two years after, that 
beautiful and famous structure was, amongst 
other his Majesty’s Royal houses, pull’d 
down by order of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to satisfie the soldiers’ arrears ;’ for 
by reference to the preceding manorial his- 
tory, it will be seen, that it was standing 
when the estate was alienated by the trus- 
tees for the sale of the Crown lands; and 
the value of the house for building mate- 
rials, and of the timber on the domain, be- 
ing held out by them as alluring baits to the 
purchaser, tempted him perhaps to the work 
of destruction. Avarice makes no sacrifice 
to taste; and the axe was laid to the root 
of the groves, and the — levelled to the 
ground, by the Yorkshire speculator; re- 
serving only a portion of the attached of- 
fices, probably for his own habitation. 
From a careful inspection of the remains, 
aided by the personal and traditionary in- 
formation of an old inhabitant, whose father 
and grandfather resided on the spot, I have 
been énabled satisfactorily to retrieve the 
original outline of this interesting mansion. 
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The principal front faced the East, end the 
two archways now standing were the lateral 
entrances to the principal court. The foun- 
dations of the central entrance my inform- 
ant remembers being dug up close to the 
wall which bounds the adjoining field: the 
postern gate, at the North end of this wall, 
communicated with the stables and coach- 
houses, which ranged Eastward, nearly on 
the site of the cottages on the South side 
the green; Eastward of these was a large 
gateway, removed within these few years ; 
beyond which were the malt-house, and pro- 
bably the dairy already alluded to, and other 
buildings, the remnants of which are con- 
verted into a farm-house; the whole of 
the premises stretching considerably above 
a furlong in length. Part of the materials 
were removed to Northampton, where three 
houses which sprung from them may still 
be recognized *, The devastating process 
seems to have been arrested by the restora- 
tion of royalty, when the purchase was com- 
pulsorily relinquished ; some of the surround- 
ing trees and gateways were saved, but it 
was too late to restore the edifice, which, as 
observed by Evelyn, ¢ shewed like a Roman 
suine, shaded by the trees about it, a stately, 
solemn, and pleasing view.’ It now pre- 
sents a still more striking and saduaschedty 
picture of departed grandeur, crowning the 
summit of a ridge of hill. Even the pyra- 
mid, and other fragments in Buck's view 
(1729) have now disappeared; the house 
inhabited bya farmer has been reduced from 
a double to a single roof; and the inter- 
vening space to the gateways is a shapeless 
mass of earth mounds and foundations. In 
front to the South were the gardens; and 
down a rather precipitous slope, the long 
parallel lines of terrace walks divided into 
stages by broad platforms, are still visible. 
At the extremities of the grounds are dry 
fish ponds and artificial mounts; and the 
air of desolation which pervades the whole, 
is finely contrasted by the rich woods and 
cultivated scenery of Althorp Park on the 
opposite hill. The two lateral gateways are 
of uniform design, and dated 1583.” 


The vignette shows the two lateral 
gateways and the present farm house, 
with “ the long parallel lines of terrace 
walks divided into stages by broad 

latforms ;” and we happen to know 
it is faithfully, though we cannot say 
very picturesquely delineated ; but we 
are aware that criticism upon the etch- 
ing should, under these circumstances, 
be spared. 





* <¢ Mr, Markham’s, in St. Giles’s-street, 
which was advertized in one of the early 
Northampton Mercuries by the name of 
Little Holmby; Mr. Munday’s, in Gold- 


he 


street; and Miss Vawcett’s, in the 
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The birth-place of the poet Ran- 
dolph at Badby, of which the annexed 
Etching by Miss Baker (see Plate IT.) 
is a faithful representation, forms the 
vignette at p. 261. The following ex- 
tract contains a brief account of this 
once celebrated poet : 

*<Thomas Randolph, one of the most 
promising poets and dramatists of the 17th 
century, was a native of this village, and 
baptized here June 15, 1605. He was ser 
cond son of William Randelph of Little 
Houghton, gent. steward to. Edward Lord 
Zouch, by his first wife Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Smith of Newnham, and was 
born at the house of his maternal grandfa- 
ther, in whose descendauts ‘it’ continued till 
within these few 7 Its present state is 
re ted in the accompanying’ vignette. 
i seands on a bank settee end of the lane 
leading to Dodford, and “is now occupied by 
three er four poor fantilies. He entered 
Westminster Schoolsas a King’s scholar, 
from whence he. waselected, in 1623, to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he 
became a fellow, and-was incorporated Mas- 
ter of Arts at Oxford in 1681. ‘He lisp’d 
in numbers, for the numbers came,’ and 
composed a poem on the incarnation of our 
Saviour, before he was ten years old; but, 
unfortunately, as he advanced into life, he 
adopted no profession, and associating with 
wits and men of ‘pleasure, was seduced into 
habits of dissipation, whieli too often gavea 
vitiated direction to his Muse, involved him 
in nal difficulties, and prematurely ter- 
nieua his existence, before he had a 

leted his 30th year, whilst on a visit.to his 
fiend William Stafford, ‘esq. of Blather- 
wick. He was buried there, March 17, 
1634-5, and avmarble tablet erected to his 


memory by Sir Christopher, afterward Lord 
Hatton, ot Rigby. 

Respecting the printing and enibel-_ 
lishments, the Author’s own address - 
will render little comment necefsary :. 

“Though! completing 'Fawsley 
Hundred in rtion, he has considera- 
bly exceeded tity o' matter contem- 
plated in his por ber ‘He has not 


only ado Mmuch smaller 

por Count istories now eres : 
but, in order as much as possible to econo- 
mise s; , has printed the incumbénts and 
epitaphs (where. icable} in columns, 
and the pedigrees in a still smaller type, and 
in the most condensed form. He knows not 
whether it will be right or pradént.to enlist 
this plea in palliation of his embellishments 
not being either so numerous or highly 
finished as he could have wished, but at 
least he can safely affirm that he has gone 
to the extreme boundary which a due regard 
to prudential considerations would warrant. 

Gent. Mac. December, 1822. 


‘’ 
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Most of the vignettes and two of the plates 
are drawn and etched by his sister; they do 
not pretend to challenge competition with 
professional productions, but as the first 
efforts of one unaided by instruction, he 
trusts they will be received with candour, 
if not with approbation. To the unsolicited 
liberality of Earl Spencer he is indebted for 
the two very interesting views of the Bring- 
ton monumerits.” 
* Te the quantity of matter contained 
ani each | ge, the solid and well-con- 
densed of the pedigrees, and the 
typographical €xecution of the work, 
as well as the quality of the paper, we 
thiak the’ most fastidious purchaser 
cannot take exception; and of the 
plates generally we think the public 
decision will be as favourable. Of 
these which aré the production of the 
Author’s sister, we think the plate of 
Fonts entitled ‘to great commendation, 
and that the Catesby Brass promises 
much for that class of future embel- 
lishments. We are happy to enable 
our feaders to judge of the efforts of 
Miss Baker's ssaallle by the annexed 
pleasing specimen. It is a circumstance 
of no common curiosity and interest, 
that this lady is (we understand) the al- 
most constant companion of Mr. Baker 
in his Antiquarian and Topographical 
journies ond researches, and that in 
the departments of Natural History 
Heraldic Drawing, she is as valu- 
‘able a coadjutor as her pencil and etch- 
tig needle have proved her to be in the 
embellishments to the present portion 


of his Work. 
—@-— 


123. Ocellum Promontoriam; or, short Ol- 
servations on the ancient State of Holder- 
ness. By Thos. 1 pson, Esg. F S.A. 

. & Cottingham Castle. 8vo. pp. 117. 

WE have often thought, that the 
investigations concerhing the Roman 
stations and roads inthis island, have 
not been condueted ithe proper man- 
ner. custoar has mostly been to 
copy. Camden, or Gale, or Stukeley, 

-or. Horsley, or some eminent Anti- 

quary; instead of doingywhat ought in 

done, making 

‘an actual survey. In short, our opi- 

nions are these, and if they are good, 

they are easily improved upon, for fa- 
cule est addcre inventis. We subinit 
to our learned Council of the Socicty 
of Antiquaries, whether it would be 
ineligible for a circular to be addressed 
to their several members dispersed in 

the 
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the different counties of England, giv- 
ing instructions for the discrimination 
pr, mre roads and British trackways, 
and requesting them to investigate by 
actual exploration, their several tracks 
and length, so far as such roads occur 
in their respective vicinities, and make 
such observations, and communicate 
such computed distances as may occur. 
When this is done, let a rude map be 
sketched of each county, and the sta- 
tions in the itineraries be placed as if 
the computed distances and the Ro- 
man route concurred. By this means, 
the desiderata will soon appear; and 
two inferences will arise, either that 
the line of road or the itinerary is erro- 
neous. If the straight line passes 
through the spot in dispute, i. e. goes 
further; and nothing appears within 
a reasonable distance from it, or on the 
spot, then all traces are destroyed, or 
the Itineraries are in error. But this 
must not be tvo hastily presumed. Ety- 
mology has been too much regarded in 
these enquiries. Three different lan- 
guages have been spoken in this coun- 
try, Welsh, Latin, and Saxon, all of 
— idioms. The Welsh names 
of places, like the chemical nomencla- 
ture, have always a definable meaning ; 
the Romans latinized them, and the 
Saxons often gave names of their own. 
At the period in question, there were 
neither counties, hundreds, or parishes , 
and the districts were extensive. The 
same rule might therefore be observed, 
as in correction of a MS. not to ad- 
mit a false reading till every other re- 
source fails. By this means, some- 
thing like a correct map of Roman 
Britain would be obtained, and by 
comparing it with the Domesday Sur- 
vey, new occupancies, towns, and vil- 
lages, would appear, and various re- 
sults of high statistical and philosophi- 
cal character be obtained. Thus far 
we have spoken, it is hoped, without 
offence to many learned men; for in 
many points of Archzology, to deter- 
mine certain questions without survey, 
has the imperfection of describing di- 
mensions without measurement. It 
ought to be recollected, that there is 
no science but Héraldry which admits 
of delineation from mere verbal de- 
scription ; and yet we are satisfied, that 
by the aid of a few simple principles 
and nomenclature, a classification 
might be made of architecture, furni- 
ture, utensils, pottery, and costumes, 
because it has sentially been done by 
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Linneus in Natural History, where va- 
riety is infinitely greater than in affairs 
of Art; indeed, we hope that some- 
thing of the kind will be attempted in 
Mr. Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Anti- 
quities, now in the press, at least as to 
certain subjects. 

Into this discussion we have been 
led by the Work before us, which, in 
the main, professes to determine the 
antient site of Ravenspurne, at the 
mouth of the Humber (now swallowed 
up by encroachments of the river), 
which the Author believes was a Ro- 
man station (p. 14). 

Mr. Thomson adds, concerning the 
antient state of Holderness, other mat- 
ter on the principle of relieving dry 
statements, which matter is auxiliary 
to his main point, that of placing Pre- 
torium and Presidium—not at Pa- 
trington, but Ravenspurne. The pre- 
sent book is merely one of showing 
out honours at eight in long whist. 
Mr. Thompson plays a good hand ; wh 
not give a rubber; a History of Hol- 
derness at once ; instead of promising 
us mere historic facts? 

Now to a particular passage. Upon 
the book of the Dux Britanniarum, 
copied (p. 105) from Selden’s Titles of 
Honour, is the following inscription : 


“FL. INTALL. COM. ORD. PR.” 


which Pancirollus reads, as Selden 
(p- 125). Ainsworth, as Mr. Thomp- 
son (p. 106), “ Felix Liber injunctus 
Notariis Laterculi continens mandata 
ordint Principis or Primierii, ( Panci- 
rollus ) — (Ainsworth). To us 
this explanation appears errant non- 
sense ; and though we shall not com- 
mit ourselves, we shall add the mean- 
ing of the Sigles, for the convenience 
of those who may be inclined to make 
the attempt. 

FL, stands for Filia, Filius, Flamen, 
Flaminius, Flavia, or Flavius.—Ger- 
rard, p- 224. 

It is to be remembered that Flavia 
(Cwsariensis) was a province of Bri- 
tain. 

INTALL. does not occur in the 
Siglaria; but inéalliate terre, in Du- 
cange, means lands held on certaia 
conditions. 

COM. is rendered by Comes, or its 
cases, or Communitas.—Gerrard, p.113. 

ORD. is Ordo, Ordinis.—Sel. 442. 

PR. is Pater, Praefectus, Preses, 
Pretor, Pretoriis, Primipilus, Prin- 
ceps, Priorilus, Proconsul@Id. 478. 

In 
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In the decline of the Empire, there 
were Comites of every thing; and we 
doubt not but Com. and Ord. referred 
to some case of the words Comes and 
Ordo. 

We go no further. 


— @— 

124. An Address to the People of England 
in the Cause of the Greeks, &c. By the 
Rev. T. S. Hughes, Author of Travels in 
Sicily, Greece, and Albania. 8vo. pp. 
44. 


THE Dominion of Turkey is that 
of Hex, and he who does not think 
so is, in the emphatic language of Mr. 
Hughes, (p. 7) ‘‘ a traitor to huma- 
nity, and a traitor to his God ;”’ for no- 
thing can be more manifest, than that 
to suffer such a nation to be in the si- 
tuation of a governing power, is to le- 
galize and consecrate Diabolism. In- 
stead of the Christians being slaves to 
the Turks, the latter should not be per- 
mitted to remain independent; but be 
forcibly subjected to the Government 
of Laws and Civilization: we do not 
mean by a foolish Crusade or a Rus- 
sian interference, but by the success- 
ful Insurrection of the suffering Chris- 
tian Population. We do not mean, 
by speaking thus, to sanction rebellion ; 
for we conceive that the term is only 
applicable to resistance of a Govern- 
ment of Law and constituted Autho- 
rity, in which opinion we are support- 
ed by eminent Political writers. Men 
with the habits of the Turks are wild 
beasts, and of course ought to be do- 
mesticated, but that cannot be while 
they exemplify the romance of Swift 
by yahooing their superiors. However 
impolitic may be any armed interfer- 
ence on our part, it is most certain, 
that in Machinery and Capital, we 
cannot be rivalled for ages, and that 
our superiority in various wares and 
commodities is so great, that we can 
almost always find a tolerable market, 
if our commercial conduct is judicious : 
and, moreover, a nation in a state of 
civilization must be much richer than 
one that is barbarous, because secn- 
rity of property and person favours ac- 
cumulation of wealth; and what we 
decline, the Americans will take up. 
Assured, as we are, that an Hereditary 
Constitutional Monarchy is the best 
mode of Government, it does not fol- 
low that we are to excommunicate 
those who do not adopt this happy 
political arrangement, no more than to 
decline intercourse with a neighbour 


who prefers ennuyeuse celibacy to so- 
cial matrimony. Ie may be, that the 
object ot Mr. Hughes in this fine and 
eloquent address, which does honour 
to his head and his heart, (namely, a 
subscription in favour of the Gresks,) 
may not be perfectly unobjectionable ; 
but we confess, that we see more po- 
litical good likely to result from adopt- 
ing than from declining sach a mea- 
sure; and, under any circumstances, 
say heartily, in regard to our suflering 
fellow Christians, may God bless them. 


Amen! 

—o—— 

125. Moscow, a Tragedy in five Acts, 
Sounded on recent Historical Events. By 
the Rev. H. Cresswell, 4. B. Vicar of 
Creech St. Michael, in the County of 
Somerset. 8vo. pp. 68. Baldwin. 
MR. CRESSWELL has formed a 

Tragedy from the Conflagration of 
Moscow, with which he = inter- 
woven the interesting episode of the 
unfortunate but weak Paulowna, nar- 
rated by La Baume. Considerable 
ingenuity is exhibited in getting up 
the plot of this Drama. In the notes 
are two anecdotes which will interest 
our Readers. 

“The Author, conversing a few weeks 
since, concerning the burning of Moscow, 
with a Russian Gentleman of distinction, 
who stands high in the favour of the Em- 
peror Alexander, and who was present at 
the assembling of the Nobles, &c. in the 
Kremlin, was informed by him, that the 
Count Rostopchin had, in reality, little or 
nothing to do with the burning of the city ; 
—that so far from his own house in Mos- 
cow having been destroyed, it is even stand- 
ing, uninjured, at the present moment.” 
p- 66. 

The other note relates to a disco- 
very: ‘ 

** The writer of this has discovered, that 
Shakspeare was a Freemason ; let every bro- 
ther, therefore, of the third degree, who is 
not in possession of the works of the Im- 
mortal Bard, buy them; let him searcu, 
and he will find the Trutu of the above 
assertion.” p. 67. 


126. A Refutation of every Argument 
brought against the Truth of Christianity 
and the Revealed Religion, by ‘Thomas 
Paine, in the first part of his Work, call- 
ed the “* Age of Reason.” By W. Gri- 
senthwaite. 8vo. pp. 310. 

THE Work before us exhibits false 
reasoning in Paine; and that often 
very shrewdly and ably; but from the 
dryness of the style, it is not in an at- 

tractive 
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tractive form; this is a real misfor- 
tune in a book intended to effect a 
good which can only be produced by 
an extensive circulation. It is not 
completely to the purpose, merely to 
expose the errors of the man. The 
casey assuined is quite distinct from 
aine’s method of treating it. Deism 
has a plausibility, fnaiek, it is true, 
upon ignorance, but the satisfactory 
exposure of that ignorance is not so 
much the province of Metaphysics 
and Theology, as of Philosophy. Any 
other method is like curing diseases 
by charms. This is a cancer; and to 
that the knife only can be applied with 
reasonable hopes of success. 


—_Yg— 


127. Petition au Parlement de L’Empire 
Britannique. 8vo. pp. 59.—Sur l’impos- 
ture publique des Savans & privileges—Do- 
cument pour la Petition au Parlement 
Britannique. 8vo.- pp. 72.— Deposition 
made, under oath, ly an Ecclesiastic, to 
aitest the Spoliation of a Learned Fo- 
reigner, ty the British Board of Longi- 
tude. pp. 8. 1822. 

IT is well known that the Board 
of Longitude has offered pecuniar 
rewards for discoveries connected wit 
the purposes of the Institution, and 
that Learned Societies do actually 
weigh the merits of individuals prett 
much according to their worldl am 4 
or influence. A M. Wronski charges 
Dr. Young (Secretary to the Board) 
with having stolen a new theory of 
refractions, belonging to him, the said 
M. Wronski, in virtue of which he 
had expected pecuniary compensation ; 
but received instead exceedingly ill 
treatment. This is an ex parte state- 
ment; but we conceive that Dr. 
Young will feel himself bound to elu- 
cidate it satisfactorily, and to afford to 
M. Wronski the means of compen- 
sation, if he has really sustained in- 
jury. Execrable Statesmen would be 
they, who do not see the necessity of 
upholding the national character, and 
the honour of its government. One 
word more. Administrations do adopt 
suggestions of ingenious men, without 
acknowledgment. Where is the ne- 
cessity for this? They cannot give 
pecuniary compensation ; but they can 
profess a willingness to receive com- 
munications from learned and ingeni- 
ous men, refer such communications 
to a body of Commissioners, sworn to 
be impartial, and award a medal, or 
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titular addition of honours, to the com- 
municator, and this under the under- 
standing, that such honours should 
never be bestowed upon the job prin- 
ciple. By such means Government 
might gain much in useful knowledge 
and valuable friendships. 


a ae 
128. A Description of the changeable Mag- 
netic Properties possessed Ly ali Iron Bo- 
dies, and the different effects produced ly 
the same on Ship's Compasses, from the 
position of the Ship’s Head being altered. 
With Engravings. By P. Lecount, Mid- 
shipman in the Royal Navy. 8vo. pp. 

55. Longman and Co. 


IT appears that all Iron bodies in a 
ship, as the guns, &c. have a power of 
affecting the ship’s compass, in such 
a manner, as, under certain circum- 
stances, to embarrass, if not to en- 
danger the mariner (see p.6). There 
is a polarity in all Iron, and, says Mr. 
Lecount, 


** Though these poles in iron have no 
attractive power for other iron, yet they 
exert their influence on compasses, agree- 
ably to the common laws of polarity in mag- 
nets; viz. that opposite poles attract, aud 
similar ones repel.” 

“« The effects of this on compasses will, 
of course, be more or less, according to the 
number of these poles in a ship.” p. 21. 


Now as hardly any attempts have 
been made to lay down properly the 
first laws of Magnetism; and, as in 
the way they are now given in the 
best writings on the subject, they are 
directly contrary to truth in one half 
of the world (see p. 5), we shall only 
say, that Mr. Lecount treats his sub- 


ject in the philosophical way in which 


it ought to be treated; viz. by expe- 
riments and tables. It is not common 
to see military or naval men engaged 
in scientific inquiries, but from their 
experience aiding their talents, such 
conduct may be of high national be- 


nefit. 
—e-— 
129. Poems for Youth. By a Family 
Circle. Part Il. 12mo. pp. 76. Bald- 


win and Co, 


THIS little Volume consists of 
Amaryllis, a Pastoral Masque, and se- 
veral Sonnets and small Miscellaneous 


Poems; amongst which appears an 
old acquaintance, the beautiful “ But- 
terly’s Ball ;” which would lead us to 
look to Liverpool for the ingenious 

“* Family 
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“* Family Circle.” We transcribe one 
Sonnet : 
MY COTTAGE. 
«< My Cottage ! in thy calm and happy shade, 
I image days of purity and peace, 
From the world’s busier scenes a blest re- 


Where every care may from my memory fade. 
The little rivulet-—the wild of flowers— 
The deep seclusion of the embowering 


wood, 
And the high thoughts which feed on so- 
litude, 

With books and music shall beguile the 

hours ; 

Nor shall that heart-enjoyment be forgot, 
A brother’s love can shed on every scene, 
His cheering smile shall brighten that 

lone spot, 

His kindness be what it has ever been : 

And nothing but the thought of days gone 


by 
Shall ever fill my bosom with a sigh.” 
Qe 


130. The Welsh Nonconformist’s Memorial ; 
or, Cambro-British Biography ; contain- 
ing Sketches of the Founders of the Pro- 
testant Dissenting Interest in Wales. To 
which are prefixed, an Essay on Druidism, 
and Introduction of the Gospel into Britain. 
With an Appendix, including the Author's 
Minor Pieces, and his Last Views of the 
Christian Religion. By the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Richards, LL.D. Edited, with Notes 
and Illustrations, by John Evans, LL. D. 
Author of the ** Sketch of the Denomina- 
tions of the Christian World.” 12mo. pp. 
502. Sherwood and Co. 


WE have had frequent occasion to 
mention Dr. Evans as a conscientious 
Dissenter, and an industrious and in- 
telligent Writer. 

In the present Volume he has ex- 
hibited his usual diligence; and the 
“‘Cambro-British Biography” of Dr. 
Richards, a work left unfinished by 
the Author, could not have fallen 
into more a hands; and it now 
forms a valuable addition to the Lives 
of the Nonconformists. 

Of Dr. Richards, some satisfactory 
** Biographical Memoirs” were pub- 
lished by Dr. Evans in 1818; ahh 
we are glad to see announced as pre- 

ring for a new and enlarged Edition. 

r. Richards added to the character of 
a pious Divine that of a diligent and 
skilful Antiquary. 

In a long and affectionate Dedica- 
tion to the Rev. Dr. William rs, 
of Philadelphia, the Editor, speaking 
of Dr. Richards, says, 


*« His principal Writings were the ‘ His- 
tory of Lynn,’ in two large octavo volumes. 
There he himself, the centre of a choice 
circle of friends, resided near half a cen- 
tury, and finished his course September 
13, 1818, in the 69th year of his age. In 
this elaborate production his vigorous mind 
had room to dilate itself. Here he put forth 
his energies to advantage. The autumnal 
stores of his knowledge are poured forth in 
ee. The contents of the present pub- 
ication also possess an intrinsic worth. It 
is a treasure of biography: I was deter- 
mined that it should see the light. Like 
the Sibylline leaves, 1 have gathered the 
Sketches together with an hallowed vigi- 
lance. In this collected form the volume 
may occupy a niche in the theological li- 
brary. A solemn legacy to his beloved 
countrymen, the work is transmitted to 
them with an inviolable fidelity. The Ar- 
PENDIX furnishes the reader with his Minor 
Pieces, the valedictory, as well as occasional 
effusions of an HONEST WetsuMan. Call- 
ing no man master on earth, he knew full 
well that one is our Master, even Curist. 
Standing aloof from the petty obliquities of 
sectarianism, he derived his views of Reve- 
lation from the Sacred Writings alone. His 
last sentiments will please no party, for he 
identifies himself with no party.” 


Then addressing himself to Dr. Ro- 
gers, the Editor adds, 


«‘ Nor must I, my dear Sir, omit to ob- 
serve, that the Diploma conferred upon the 
Author through your kind interposition, by 
the respectable College of Ruope Istanp, 
as a recognition of his merits, did honour 
to their discernment and liberality. Alas ! 
that this mark of respect from his trans- 
atlantic brethren should not have reached 
this country till he had become an inhabi- 
tant of the house appointed for all living. 
On the very day his diploma was signed, he 
testified his dying regard to THE INSTITU- 
tion whence it emanated by the bequeath- 
ment of his own collection of books. The 
coincidence is remarkable. The parties per- 
sonally unknown to each other, and at an 
immense distance, were cemented together 
by the expansive a ae of their com- 
mon Christianity. e distinct recess as- 
signed the bequest in the Collegiate Library 
(such is the information of Dr. Asa Mes- 
SER, the intelligent and liberal President of 
the Institution) commemorates the genero- 
sity of the donor, as well as the gratitude of 
Brown University.” 

The Lives by Dr. Richards are those 
of Vavasor, Powell, Mr. Wroth, Wil- 
liam - Walter Cradock, Morgan 
Lloyd, Ambrose Mostyn, John Evans, 
Rowland Nevet, A.M. Thomas Quar- 
rel, Henry Maurice, Henry Williams, 
Hugh Evans, Thomas Evans, Henry 

Gregory, 
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G , Jenkin Jones, Morgan Grif- 
fith entry Rees, Charles Winter, 
Thomas Llewellyn, LL.D. Morgan 
Jones, LL.D. and family, Jas. Owen, 
Wm. Jones, Jonathan Roberts, Ellice 
Rowlands, Hugh Owen, and Dr. 
James.” 

To these Dr. Evans has added, “‘ No- 
tice of Mr. Isaac James’s History of 
the Bristol er eomnmcneel ng wa 
Academy at Abergavenny—the Rev. 
Miles Harris, of Pont-y-Pool—the Rev. 
Morgan J. Rhees, and his Epitaph, at 
Philadelphia—and History of Welsh 
Associations, by the late Rev. Joshua 
Thomas, of Leominster.” 

Prefixed is an elaborate ‘ Disserta- 
tion on Druidism,” by Dr. Richards ; 
and in the Preface a brief Description 
of Stonehenge in its present state. 

To the whole is added a copious Ap- 
pendix on various important subjects. 


— Q@— 

131. Memoranda of Leamington Priors and 
its neighbourhood ; with Views of the 
Principal Oljects in that fashionable Spa. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 30. 

THE immediate feature of this ele- 
gant publication consists of seven spi- 
rited etchings of what the publisher con- 
ceives to be ‘“ the principal objects” 
in Leamington, —a eieiens spot, 
which has arisen within these very 
few years, from an humble village, to 
be the rival of Bath, and still more so 
of Cheltenham ; to the nature of whose 
baths those of Leamington are per- 
fectly congenial, and supposed to be 
more abundant. 

It was Mr. Merridew’s intention to 
have accompanied these plates with a 

rticular description of each, ‘ but 

Loding that such a plan might subject 

him to the animadversions of those 

whose establishments were not includ- 
ed in the views engraved,” he has very 

rudently availed himself of the episto- 
lasy form, and given the desired infor- 
mation in the words of an intelligent 
visitor at Leamington, to his friend at 

Dublin. 

The Letter-writer is sprightly and 
animated. His remarks on the won- 
derful rise and progress of the immense 
buildings at Leamington, in general 
are judicious, and his suggestions for 
their still further embellishment de- 
serve attention. 

With the surrounding scenery the 
letter-writer is quite enamoured. 


** A picturesque tourist,” he says, ‘* would 
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have a great scope; indeed, I scarcely ever 
saw a neighbourhood in the whole course of 
my rambling life, which, without being 
marked with any of the stronger features of 
nature, affords a finer opportunity to the 
artist. A fertile soil shoots up noble trees ; 
and the gentle undulations of the land offér 
all the combinations of whieh such mate- 
rials are capable in their most pleasing va- 
rieties. The cottages too are very ornamen- 
tal—I mean the real Lond fide habitations of 
the lower classes—indeed they seem to have 
been built with an eye to the sketch-book. 
There are some delightful villages around 
Leamington, composed almost entirely of 
these humble dwellings. One, I think they 
call it Whitnash, struck me as peculiarly 
beautiful. On approaching it, you suppose 
yourself entering a grove, for every building, 
even the Church, is so 


*¢ Bosom’d high in tufted trees,” 


that at a little distance they are all lost in 
the foliage. 

** The pleasures of a residence at Lea- 
mington is also greatly enhanced to me by 
its being surrounded with objects which 
have a history as well as a name. A ride 
of half an hour carries you to Kentuwortu 
Casts, the scene of so many events in 
real history; but still more interesting, in 
my view, from the splendid poetical edifice 
which has been constructed on its site. 
Merely considering this mass of stately ruins 
as a picturesque object, it is one of which J 
could talk (nonsense I dare say) by the 
hour. To me, and I care not who knows 
the fact, it is one of the highest enjoyments 
of life, to sit, on a fine summer's day, look- 
ing through the broken arch and decayed 
tracery of some noble window, and marking 
the dark green of the huge and uncouth 
shadow cast by the pile above my head, con- 
trasted with the brightness of the verdure 
which receives the full sunshine; and then 
again, to rest my eyes on the sombrous 
tints of the mouldering walls, with no sound 
but the cawing of the rooks, or the rustling 
of the breeze through the matted foliage of 
the ivy with which they are covered as with 
@ tapestry. 

‘From Kenilworth to Warwick, the 
road is full of interest. Blacklow Hill, 
where Gaveston, the favourite of Edward 
the Second, was beheaded, lies to the right ; 
and farther on, to the left, is discerned, 
overhanging the Avon, the celebrated Guy's 
Cliff, a fine, irregular pile of building, to 
which the most refined taste has lately been 
adding new traits of beauty: there they 
shew the stranger the cell in which Guy, 
the hero of my childhood, wasted the even- 
ing of his days in the fashionable asceticism 
of the times. Every reader of the history 





of that renowned champion will, without 
any more topographical knowledge than may 
be gained by the study of his * Life,” be 


aware, 
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aware, that I must now be approaching 
Warwick and its Castle. 

“* The first view of Warwick Castle, is 
an epoch in a man’s life. In the first place, 
it is a Castle,—a real baronial ancient 
Castle; the date of its foundation lost in 
the depths of antiquity, containing in its 
armour, its pictures, and its furniture, a 
history almost iudependent of books. It is, 
indeed, a noble structure, lifting its lofty 
towers, gray with age, above the broad 
masses of foliage which conceal, and the 
falls of the Avon which lave its base. Here 
they shew you the armour of Elizabeth. I 
have no doubt it is the same she wore when 
she made her glorious speech to her army, 
assembled to guard the Coast against the 
Spanish Armada; there you see (the times 
having changed) the doublet of Brooke 
spotted with blood, who was shot at the 
siege of Lichfield Cathedral, fighting against 
all that it might have been expected one of 
such a house would have held déar. The 
story is curious; you may read it in the 
note to Marmion.” 

A neatly-engraved title-page gives a 
Vignette of Lord ‘Aylesford: s Well. 

*¢ At the conclusion of the letter-press, 
the publisher has given a list of the Hotels, 
Baths, Boarding Houses, Libraries, Places 
of Worship, &c. &c. arranged alphabetically, 
which he hopes will prove of utility to 


visitors.” 


—@— 

132. The Letters of Julius, Vol. I. 8vo, 
pp. 188. 

THE Author, in a letter to Sir 
Francis Burdett, says, ‘‘ if my voice 
can be of any avail, you shall not dic- 
tate to the Electors of Westminster 
whatever candidate suits your pleasure, 
purpose, or family connextions.” P. 164. 

We should be exceedingly glad to 
see Sir Francis and many of his leading 
friends, passing their fl quietly at 
their country seats, and we doubt not, 
but it would be better for the nation if 
they were thus ofio dediti; but to sup- 
pose that men of their vast fortunes, 
and the idols of enormous factions in 
their respective districts and elsewhere, 
can be written down by newspaper 
squibs, is the height of madness. 

Writers for Ministry should, in our 
opinion, confine themselves to the 
strongest possible defences of their 
measures; and confutation of the ob- 
jections of their opponents. Also to 
such communication of private favour- 
able anecdote as circumstances draw 
out. But as to ministerial and oppo- 
sition writers pairing off in conspiracies 
to slander the leaders of either party 
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opposed, we consider it a most foolish 
and most dangerous practice. It is 
most foolish, because it is sure to be 
confuted, and bring on prosecution ; 
and most dangerous, because there are 
millions, who believe, that persons in 
elevated life are the most wicked ple 
upon earth, and these, such slander 
renders more open to proselytism from 
Jacobins, and more hostile to their 
betters. 

The Letters before us have chiefly 
appeared in the Morning Post. The 
writer has great versatility of talent, 
and much elasticity of mind. He is 
full of figure and enesien and that 
very often happily conceived. The 
motive for styling bis Letters those of 
Julius, is evident, but the days are 
gone by, when even new Letiers of 

unius, or any other writings, would 
seriously affect either Ministry or Op- 
position. 


—o— 

133. A Celestial Atlas, comprising a syste- 
matic Display of the Heavens, in a Series 
of Thirty Maps, illustrated by scientific 
Descriptions of their Contents, and accom- 
panied ty Catalogues of the Stars, and 
Astronomical Exercises. By Alexander 
Jamieson, A.M. Author of a Grammar 
of Logic, and intellectual Philosophy, Rhe- 
toric, and polite Literature. 4to, pp. 64. 
Whittaker. 


ALTHOUGH we may be but little 
versed in the universal canons of the 
art whereby this Atlas has been 
brought into being, and may conse- 
quently decline entering into any criti- 
cal disquisition on the subject, we can 
duly appreciate the laborious research, 
and scientific investigation which must 
have attended the progress of this work 
through a long series of years. 

In thirty highly-finished Plates, we 
find a copious display of the Celestial 
Constellations ; each Constellation be- 
ing completely developed in all its 
points, and at one view ; so as to ren- 
der the study of the science easy to be- 
ginners, by offering, as it were, but 
one idea to the mind at one time. 

The true lovers of science are ever 
desirous of its extension, and will find 
themselves overpaid for many a weary 
hour, by having facilitated a path to 
apethalien, whereby the ardent, though 
less gifted student, may participate in 
some of its delights. ‘This pleasure, at 
least, must be Mr. Jamieson’s, and we 
wish him every enjoymentofso laudable 
a feeling. But above all, in pursuing 

the 
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the noble science of Astronomy, how 
are we led to admire, and adore, the in- 
finite wisdom, power, and goodness, of 
the Almighty Creator! 


— > 


134. Muppetron’s Ecclesiastical Memoirs. 
(Concluded from p. 432.) 


We will select three of the most en- 
lightened, from the memoir of this de- 
cade. The first is the Rev. William 
Romaine, M.A. born at Hartlepool, 
in the county of Durham, on the 25th 
of September, 1714, educated at Hert- 
ford and Christchurch College, Oxford, 
and remarkable for his attention and 
myers He was successively Lec- 
turer of St. Botolph, Billingsgate, in 
1748; of St. Dunstan in the West, in 
1749; and Rector of St. Anne, Black- 
friars, in 1764. Here he laboured 
thirty years. 

** He was firmly attached to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England, 
and made it a. principal endeavour to gain 
her an interest in the hearts of his people, 
that her authority might be reverenced, 
and her services understood and esteemed. 
Constrained by the love of Christ, and ena- 
bled to rejoice in a sense of covenant mercy, 
it was his delight to be engaged in the great 
work of exhorting sinners to flee from the 
wrath to come, and of building up believers 
in the faith and hope of the Gospel. His 
—— addresses, Aled with divinity drawn 

m the pure aud original fountains of Scrip- 
ture, and sanctioned by the opinions of mar- 
tyrs and confessors, were heard with avidity 
by immense crowds of citizens ; while his ve- 
nerable aspect, engaging manner, and pa- 
thetic delivery, won their affections and 
commanded their respect. He continued 
his lecture at St. Dunstan’s, advocated the 
cause of many charities, and visited, in the 
summer, either the North or West of Eng- 
land, where the pulpits of affectionate friends 
were gladly opened for his reception. The 
cause of true Religion was also greatly pro- 
moted by his admirable treatises on the 


« Life, Walk, and Triumph of Faith*.” 


The Rev. Henry Foster, his assist- 
ant, caught the mantle of his master, 


and followed his steps. This gentle- 





* This work was much read. A gentle~ 
man of London who wanted it, seeing a di- 
vine by his side, looking in at a bookseller’s 
shop-window, said, ‘* Sir, can you tell me 
where I can meet with Romaine’s Walk of 
Faith ?”—<‘Sir,” replied the Clergyman, 
pulling a book out of his pocket, ‘I am 
the author, and there is the work, at your 
service.” This led to an agreeable acquaint- 
ance. 


man was born in 1745, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire; was entered at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1764; re- 
ceived orders in 1767; and held suc- 
cessively the Lectureships of Ethel- 
burga, Blackfriars, and St. Antholin, 
Watling-street. 

«While Mr. Foster was labouring in 
these portions of his Lord’s vineyard, the 
Rev, Martin Madan testified of the truth as 
it is in Jesus, with great acceptableness, in 
another quarter. He was a man of taste, 
literature, and science, of conversational 
talent, and elegant criticism in poetry and 
music. He was allied to some distinguished 
families, and brother to the Bishop of Peter- 
borough. His popularity, however, as a 

reacher, was owing to the faithfulness of 

is doctrine and the benevolence of his cha- 
racter. He quitted the bar, to which he 
had been brought up, for the Church, and 
evinced his disinterested desire of usefulness 
by officiating as Chaplain, without emolu- 
ment, at the Lock Hospital, a merciful In- 
stitution, which had been greatly promoted 
by his own exertions. Some religious per- 
sons were scandalized at a work which he 

ublished, in his latter days, entitled ‘ The- 
[phthew or, a Treatise on female Ruin ;’ 
in which he maintained both the duty and 
expediency of assimilating the English law 
on seduction to the Mosaic, and compellin 
a seducer to marry his victim, even choad 
he should be already in the married state. 
However objectionable might be his theory, 
it is due to his memory to observe, that he 
never intended to recommend polygamy in 
the abstract, but conceived that such a re- 
gulation would act as a powerful check to 
that profligacy which ensnared so many fe- 
males, whose subsequent misery he was con- 
strained to witness at the Hospital which 
was the particular scene of his ministry.” 

But we must have done with this 
portion of the Memoir, which contains 
very sensible remarks ; and, as the last 
class, the Evangelical, is written with 
evident inclination towards that party, 
and con amore, our Author sles a 
wide range, and diverges through town 
and country to pick up his subjects, to 
whose ability, zeal, and usefulness, he 
does ample justice. 

The Last Section gives a short ac- 
count .of the state and proceedings of 
the venerable ‘*Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge,” which con- 
cludes this Decade. 


*¢ Samuel Percival, a gentleman of Corn- 
wall, having piously bequeathed 10002. for 
the propagation of Christian knowledge in 
foreign parts, that sum was appropriated, 
with a wise attention to the exigency of the 
ease, to the Protestant mission in t , Bet 

ncies. 
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Indies. The grant was blessed by Provi- 
dence. Christian Frederick Swartz, a man 
of apostolic feeling and character, a German 
by birth, and a Lutheran by profession, 
having gone out as a missiouary to India, 
under the protection of the Danish Mission 
College, was directed by his patrons to esta- 
blish himself at Tritchinapoly, under the 
English Society; which, merging the mi- 
nor consideration of the difference between 
the Anglican and Lutheran confession, 
gladly availed itself of his services, and co- 
operation with other excellent Missionaries, 
which it already supported in the Southern 
portion of the Indian Peninsula. In 1766, 
en the 18th of May, a church was dedicated 
to Tritchinapoly, whose erection was owing 
in great measure to the influence of Colonel 
Wood, who highly esteemed Mr. Swartz. 
His missionary labours were crowned with 
so much suceess, that he found it neces- 
sary to employ several native converts as 
catechists; aud the good man rejoiced to 
exercise his ministry under the fervours of 
an Asiatic Sun, while he beheld the tears 
of gratitude flew down the cheeks of a sa- 
ble audience to a crucified Kedeemer, whose 
almighty power was present to turn the Hin- 
doo from his carved image, as the European 
from the more subtle idolatry in the cham- 
bers of the heart. 

“«Tt was the privilege and honour of this 
Society, not only to give or sell at reduced 

rice, the Bible, the Testament, and the 
nad Book, besides such tracts as were 
deemed useful to the poor and needy in ge- 
neral; but also to circulate the Scriptures 
of truth among his Majesty's forces in the 
army and navy; and thus to present the 
most precious of all boons to our brave ve- 
terans and hardy tars, at a time when, if we 
except an association of a limited extent 
patronized by Mr. Romaine and some other 
pious individuals, no institutions of a simi- 
lar nature existed among the members of 
the natfonal Church. 

«© Nor must we omit to notice the 
Christian benevolence which dispersed gra- 
tuitously a large impression of the Tes- 
tament, the Liturgy, and several reli- 
gious works, in the vulgar tongue of the 
Isle of Man, which was soon followed by an 
edition of the Old Testament in the same 
dialect. This work of mercy was peculiarly 
acceptable to Dr. Hildesley, the Bishep of 
the island, who, with his Clergy, had zea- 
lously promoted the measure, in pity to the 
poor and ignorant natives; and, by a happy 
coincidence, this extension of their spiritual 
privileges took place when the sovereignty 
of the island was sold to the British Mo- 
narch by the Duke and Duchess of Athol ; 
a civil transaction of great importance, in- 
asmuch as the distinct jurisdiction of this 
petty royalty had the indirect effect of en- 
couraging crime, and was found very incon- 
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venient for the purposes of public justice, 
and injurious to the revenue, by affording 
unfair protection to a flagitious horde of 
debtors, smugglers, and outlaws.” 


The copious extracts we have al- 


-ready given, whilst they will show the 


interest we have taken in the work, 
reluctantly compel us to refer our 
readers to the remaining portion of the 
volume, which will be found well 
worthy of an attentive perusal. 


135. Billiotheca Heraldica Magne Britan- 
nie. An Analytical Catalogue of Books 
on Genealogy, Heraldry, Nolility, Knight- 
hood, and Ceremonies, with a List of Pro- 
vincial Visitations, Pedigrees, Collections 
of Arms, and other Manuscripts; and a 
Supplement, enumerating the principal 
Foreign Genealogical Works. By Thomas 
Moule. 8vo. pp. 668. 

IF the present be a publishing age, 
and authors beyond number set before 
us deserts of blackberries and hedge- 
nuts, in the form of poetry, moral 
essays, and politicks, i. e. things per- 
fectly trite and common-place, we yet 
have to oppose to these school-boy ex- 
ercises, unwisely committed to print, 
many splendid and useful publications. 
Among these useful books, we rank 
elaborate works on the subjects of Ge- 
nealogy and Heraldry. 

As Luxury increases, Wealth will rise, 
as the sole means of supplying it, to an 
estimate far beyond its real value; in 
short, Luxury will beceme the super- 
abundance of agricultural product, and 
Wealth the money required and not to 
be adequately obtained. A moralist 
might reasonably conjecture, that the 
present pecuniary change of affairs 
was intended to teach us, that under 
the present luxurious modes of living, 
children cannot be respectably settled, 
and girls well married; at least, in 
nine instances out of ten, without for- 
tunes, utterly impossible for most pa- 
rents to provide. Of this crucl opera- 
tion of luxury and expence, as now 
solely constituting figure in life, expe- 
rience sufliciently convinces us; and 
we have to add to these evils, a disre- 
gard to ancient institutions, founded 
on wisdom. It is perfectly natural 
and very beneficial for men to think, 
with Adam Smith, that novi homines 
should have character, as the only 
substitute for wealth, and, if possible, 
both, in order to acquire weight in 
society, and comfortable modes of sub- 
sistence ; but it is certainly neither 

natural 
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natural or right, that they should thence 
despise poor relatives, or undervalue 
the pretensions of long patronage of 
the publick, which hereditary rank 
and ancestral riches incontrovertibly 
imply. Let us suppose, that England 
was treated like Tedia, and that the 
founders of many of our noble families 
had retired with their accumulations 
to France or Italy, as being finer cli- 
mates, what would have been the in- 
demnification to the nation, unless 
indeed it were, with the Irish ab- 
sentees, to recommend the people to 
seize the property of the Clergy, as if 
commutation was any accession of 
wealth. 

“«« The rich,” says Burke, ‘‘ are only 
bankers for the poor, and the longer 
they have been so, the greater bene- 
factors they have of course, been.” 

ee Fomily pretension,” says John- 
son, “is only hereditary wealth ; nor 
is wealth any thing else, than an accu- 
mulation of past labour, which removes 
the possessor from the necessity of 
competing with others, and, by em- 
ploying those others, often enables 
them, if they please, to place them- 
selves in similar situations of ease and 
independence. The influence arising 
from property is perfectly just, for it is 
a condition unavoidably imposed by 
the giver upon the receiver; and, 
legal, moral, or religious points except- 
ed, every man has a right to use bis 
own for his own gratification. If he 
chuses to breed hares and pheasants, 
at his own cost, upon his own estate, 
no man has a reasonable ground for 
disputing that right. Yet, abuse of 
the tenacity of landed proprietors for 
their game, and ridicule of genealo- 
gical and titled pretensions, are among 
the hacknied clamours of the day, as 
if the former was any other than a 
legitimate exercise of the right of pro- 
perty ; and the latter could possibly be 
more, than a justifiable claim to sta- 
tion, founded upon services rendered 
to society. 

We will digress a moment, to illus- 
trate the position that the rich and 
saving are, simply as such, Philan- 
thropists. We think, that the greatest 
benefactors to the nation are the Fund- 
holders. We think, that their prudent 
savings have not only prevented requi- 
sition, possibly subjection, by con- 
quest, but fed a power and expendi- 
ture, which has elevated the nation 
into grandeur, and the population into 
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profitable employ and proportionate 
amelioration. Thus far we have gone, 
in confutation of certain popular errors, 
with regard to privileges and honours, 
claimed by property, and which we 
solemnly Lahore must ever exist, by 
whatever appellations the proprietors 
may be called. Such appellations are 
merely stamps upon coin ; recognitions 
of a certain rank in society. Wash- 
ington would not have been elevated 
by the title of Duke, nor a Lord ina 
workhouse be raised in condition by 
exaltation to an Earldom. In short, 
we consider titles, in general, to be 
mere indications of the power of spend- 
ing larger annual sums of money, ac- 
cording to their gradations. Thus a 
Baronet, we should conceive a man 
who can afford to spend from three to 
10,000/. a year; a Baron, Viscount, 
and Earl, from ten to 20,000/.; and a 
Duke from 20,0002. upwards. 

Under these circumstances, we sce 
no reason, founded in common sense, 
for holding up to neglect and contempt, 
heraldic and titular honours. The 
Cross of the Bath, or the Star of the 
Legion of Honour, is both a stimulant 
and preservative of gallant conduct ; 
and the title of Baronet or Peer may 
cause a man to be munificent and pa- 
tronizing ; certainly does cause him to 
support the commerce of the —7 
by a liberal mode of living, whic 
mode he deems due to his rank ; nor 
does a common gentleman place a coat 
of arms upon his carriage, without 
thinking also, that there are certain 
low vices and mean habits, in which 
he must not indulge. These are onl 
a few, out of many reasons, which 
may be urged in defence of titles of 
honour; but it is unnecessary to say 
more, because, if a man has any dis- 
tinguishing qualifications, he will be 
sure to possess a reputation accordant 
to them; and a title of honour is no 
more than a natural and unavoidable 
result, legalized in a different form. 


‘ With regard to Pedigrees, they are ab- 


solutely title-deeds. Sir Joseph Ay- 
loffe sams up their utility in the fol- 
lowing words ; 


“¢ Pedigrees, regularly deduced, contain 
memorials of past transactions and events ; 
operate to the detection of frauds, forgeries, 
and impostures ; clear up doubts and diffi- 
culties; establish marriages; support and 
defend legitimacy of blond; ascertain fa- 
mily alliances; prove and maintain affinity 
and consanguinity; vindicate and corrobo- 

rate 
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rate the titles of lands to their possessors, 
and are of essential use in settling claims 
and rights of inheritance, by furnishing 
effectual evidence *.”” 

It is therefore to be numbered among 
our Desiderata, that the Heralds’ Col- 
lege does not receive further powers, 
as an office of genealogical records, 
which might easily be effected by ren- 
dering it open ae to pedigrees, au- 
thenticated by such evidence as is 
sanctioned in courts of law. It is sin- 
gular, that such a change, or rather im- 
provement, did not suggest itself upon 
the extinction of Inguisitiones post mor- 
tem. Here, however, we stop. The 
Grand Rebellion, in the main, extin- 
guished the exercise of the ancient rights 
of the College of Arms, nor could they 
with common political prudence be 
revived, unless in controul of the usur- 
pation of titles, conferred by the crown, 
when a proclamation might issue from 
the office, and appear in the Gazette, 
exposing the imposture. 

fore we close our introductory re- 
marks, we bey to observe :—1. That 
in the White Tower are various Chan- 
cery records, of which the contents 
are unknown, and which the late Mr. 
S. Lysons assurred us would illustrate 
the history of the ancient families of 
this kingdom, beyond any other docu- 
ments whatever. 2. That there is in 
the College of Arms, a MS. entitled 
** Abstracta Escaetriarum,” contain- 
ing all the genealogical notices an- 
nexed to the Inguisitiones post mortem, 
which might be published in one or 
two volumes, 8vo. 3. That the science 
has reeeived much injury from foolish 
deductions, e. g. one collection of 
royal descents makes the maternal 
foundress of a sovereign house to be 
** Calliope one of the nine muses.” 

As to the work before us, the title 
explains the contents. The notice of 
each book is accompanied with suitable 
comments ; its scarcity and recent sale- 
price, and occasionally biographical 
accounts of the author. In general, 
all the editions are noticed chronolo- 
gically, with proper accounts of their 
variations, but we do not find the re- 
publication of the ‘* Decree about the 
controversie of Precedence,” London, 
4to, 1614, noticed in pp. 81, 82, only 
the first edition of 1612 (p. 75); and 
again (p. 622), mention is made of the 





* Pref. to Edmondson’s “* Heraldry,” i. 89. 


second edition of the Genealogia Boiarie 
Ducum, fol.1620, but notofthatin 1605. 
These omissions are, however, trifling, 
and are counterbalanced by the meri- 
torious feature, that very bow of the 
books recorded in this Catalogue are 
to be found in those of the great 
libraries of an early date. For in- 
stance, a hundred works are mention- 
ed here prior to the year 1620, of 
which not more than eight or ten are 
found in James’s Catalogue of the 
Bodleian Library, published in that 
year. The Bibliomania of the present 
day has certainly made wonderful re- 
coveries. 

We shall now proceed to the work ; 
and shall begin with the Preface. 
Our author says, 


«¢ Heraldry had its origin with the feudal 
system, and is one of the appendages to 
that rude combination which has never 
been abolished; but in reference to the 
necessary distinctions of rank, its evident 
utility in society is still acknowledged.” 


Upon this passage our partiality for 
every relick of antiquity must yield toa 
decent regard for veracity, and a_re- 
verence for superior contrivances. He- 
raldry had not its origin with the 
Feudal System. Similar arbitrary cha- 
racteristicks existed in almost all na- 
tions ; but they did not become here- 
ditary till the period mentioned. Coats 
of arms then answered the modern 
purpose of inferior titles, as the Croix 
de S. Louis, &c. and the soldier was 
permitted to transmit his honours to 
is posterity. Had uniforms been then 
in vogue, as military distinctions, coats 
of arms would not have existed; but 
when armour was worn, it was deemed 
sufficient for the officer to bear his 
coat-armour, and the soldier his badge *. 
Uniform for the Navy only commenced 
in 1752, with Admiral Mostyn¢. 
Before the invention of gunpowder, 
the armour was the distinction of the 
gentleman, that of the soldier being 
the public property; and the gentle- 
man of course fixed upon it, or con- 
nected with it the bearings of his 
chief lord, for most of the Ordinaries 
betray this origin. The Heraldry was 
only a pedigree in pictures, which ex- 
hibited the pretensions of the superior 





* On the subject of Armories, see a cu- 
rious illustrative plate in vol. Ixxxii. part i, 
p- 230. part ii. p. 609. 

+ Pennant’s ‘* Whiteford.” 
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tenont. When the feudal system was 
abolished, the other fell with it, and 
heraldry, as heraldry, became a mere 
affair of custom. 


(To be continued. ) 


Qe 


136. Time’s Telescope for 1823 ; or, a com- 
plete Guide to the Almanack: contgining 
an Explanation of Saints’ Days and Holy- 
days ; with Illustrations of British His- 
tory and Antiquities, Notices of obsolete 
Rites and Customs, Sketches of Compara- 
tive Chronology, and contemporary Bio- 
graphy. Astronomical Occurrences mnevery 
Month; comprising Remarks on the Phe- 
nomena of the Celestial: Bodies, with an 
Account of indispensable Astronomical In- 
struments; and the Naturalist’s Diary ; 
explaining the various Appearances in the 
Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. To 
which are prefixed, an Introduction on the 
Hatits, Economy, and Uses of British In- 
sects ; and an Ode to Time, by Bernard 
Barton. Pullished Annually. 12mo. pp. 
360. Sherwood and CO. 


WE have now had the gratification 
of approving the design and execution 
of this useful Annual Work for 10 suc- 
ceeding years ; and can safely assert 
that the present Volume is inferior to 
none of its predecessors. Novelty has 
been so studiously considered, that each 
Volume is almost entirely a new work, 
being preceded by a different Introduc- 
tion, treating on some particular Sci- 
ence or branch of Natural History. The 
subject selected on the present occasion 
is on the habits, economy, and uses 
of British Insects, which Essay will be 
found well compiled, and particularl 
interesting to juvenile readers, thongh 
calculated to atiord information to read- 
ers of all ages. Some remarks on As- 
tronomical Instruments, accompanied 
by cuts, are also given ; with Popular 
Reflections on the Starry Heavens. 
Many interesting Biographical articles 
are interspersed, under the days on 
which the individuals noticed have 
died. The Poetical Selections are nu- 
merous, and judiciously introduced. 
Weare happy to recognise several! by the 
traly Christian Poet, Mr. Bernard Bar- 
ton: one of which we shall select as a 
specimen : 

To the Winds. 
« Ye viewless minstrels of the sky ! 
J marvel not in times gone by 
That ye were deified : 
For, even in this latter day, 
To me oft’ has your pow’r, or play, 


Unearthly thoughts supplied. 
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‘* Awfal your pow’r! when by your might 

You heave the wild waves, crested white, 
Like mountains in your wrath ; 

Ploughing between them valleys deep, 

Which, to the seaman rous’d from sleep, 
Yawn like Death’s op’ning path ! 


*¢ Graceful your play! when, round wa aly 

Where Beauty cull’s Spring’s loveliest flow’, 
To wreathe her dark locks there, 

Your gentlest whispers lightly breathe 

The leaves between, flit round that wreath, 
And stir her silken hair. 


«Still, thoughts like these are but of earth, 
And you can give far loftier birth : 
Ye come !—we know not whence! 
Ye go !—can mortals trace your flight ? 
All imperceptible to sight ; 
Though audible to sense. 
«¢ The Sun,—his rise and set we know ; 
The Sea,—we mark its ebb and flow ; 
The Moon,—her wax and wane ; 
The Stars,—man knows their courses well, 
The Comets’ vagrant paths can tell ;— 
But You his search disdain. 


‘« Ye restless, homeless, shapeless titings ! 
Who mock all our imaginings, 
Like spirits in a dream; 
What epithet can words supply 
Unto the bard who takes such high 
Unmanageable theme ? 
« But one :—to me, when Fancy stirs 
My thoughts, ye seem Heav’n’s Mes- 
SENGERS, 
Who leave no path untrod ; 
And when, as now, at midnight’s hour, 
I hear your voice in all its pow’r,— 
It seems the Voice of Gop.” 


- — 
Lysons’s Magna Britannia. 
(Continued from p. 430.) 

WE pursue our extracts and remarks. 
—Every body has heard that the office 
of Coroner was formerly held by per- 
sons of rank. The following custom 
shows the strange neglect of reason 
among our ancestors. 

‘* Stannary Courts were held in Lidford 
Castle till nearly the latter end of the last 
century, till about which period a separate 
Coroner had, from time immemorial, been 
chosen for this parish; and it was the in- 
variable and very extraordinary custom, to 
elect the oldest man in the parish, what- 
ever were his rank or situation in life.” 
P. 318. 

In p. 380 we have the account of 
one Thomas Axe, a Parish Clerk, who 
left a legacy, in case the Longitude 
should not be discovered within ten 
years after his death (on or about 16 1). 

‘Under the Parish of South Pool, is 
the following paragraph (p. 420). 


“In 
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‘In the Parish Church, on the North 
side of the chancel, is an altar-tomb, with 
a representation, in front, of the Resurrec- 
tion; which serves also as a monument for 
Thomas Bryant, Rector of South Pool and 
Portlemouth,” 

Mr. Lysons adds, in a note, there can 
be no doubt that this monument was 
meant to answer the double purpose of 
that ordered by Thomas Windsor, esq. 
to be put up by his executors at Stan- 
well in Middlesex, as appears by the 
following extract from his will, 1479. 

*< 1 will that there be made a playne 
tombe of marble of a competent height, 
to the intent that yt may Ler the blessed 
body of our Lord and the sepultur at the 
time of Estre, fo stand upon the same, with 
myne arms, and a convenient scriptur to be 
sett about the gaid tombe,” &e. See Mid- 
dlesex Parishes, p. 257, 258. 

We had occasion to advert to a si- 
milar paragraph in Whitaker’s Rich- 
maalien (see our Review of that 
work, vol. xc1t. part ii. p. 137). Dr. 
W. applies the simple fact of a plain 
table tomb, ordered to be erected for 
the additional purpose of serving for 
a stand or pedestal of the wooden box, 
called the Sepulchre, to the Arched 
Monuments in Chancels, which Mr. 
Gough conceives to be the tombs of 
founders of the Church ; and he sup- 
poses the Sepulchre not to have been 
moveable, but a stone coffin beneath 
the slab. The following passage will 
show the matter in its real light. We 
have seen the Sepulchre painted on the 
walls of Parish Churches, possibly that 
worship might be paid to the painting, 
because they had not the box, or shrine, 
of which we have spoken. 

«¢ On the morning of Good Friday, on 
the North side of the Quire, nigh unto the 
High Altar, was set up a Sepulchre, co- 
vered with red velvet, embroidered with 
gold. It contained an image of Christ, 
with the cross in his hand, to represent the 
Resurrection, the Host being enclosed in 
chrystal upon the breast of the figure. 
Upon Easter Day it was taken out of the 
Sepulchre, paraded in state and procession, 
&e.”” See Antiq. of Durham Abbey by Pat. 
Saunderson, pp. 16, 17. 

The Parish of Staverton abounds in 
orchards, which, in a full-bearing year 
are sup to produce about eight 
thousand hogsheads of cyder. There 
are 32 pounds and ow in the pa- 
rish (p. 455). Now ifthese orchards be 
stocked with the apple, which bears 
the famous cockagee, the prime cyder 
of Devonshire, each hogshead is worth 
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at least 41. and the enormous pecuni- 
ary return of the year would be 32,000/. / 
But even admitting that the trees are 
not all, or in the main, of this pro- 
fitable fruit, the value of orcharding is 
still conspicuous. 

We find the following incongruous 
monuments, 

“In the Parish Church [of Stowford] 
are monuments of the family of Harris. 
That of Christopher Harris, esq. who died 
in 1718, has his effigies in marble, halited 
as a Roman Emperor. p. 46¢. In the Pa- 
rish Church of [Famerton Foliot] is the 
monument of Copleston Bampfylde, esq. et. 
10, (second son of Sir Copleston Bamp- 
fylde) 1669, with his effigies, represented 
in a gown and band, with a large bushy 
wig, his hand on a book.” P. 472. 

This, for a boy of ten years old! 
It has been observed, that the son of 
Napoleon, the ci-devant King of Rome, 
used to be habited, when only four 
years old, like a puppet, or man in mi- 
niature. So much for French taste, 
which we sadly fear is limited in cos- 
tume to the decorative part of dress, 
not the fashion of it. 

In p. 484 we have the superstition 
of the bird with the white breast, the 
unwelcome harbinger of the dissolu- 
tion of one of the family. 

In p. 502 is the following passage, 
concerning Ford Abbey. 

<¢ It appears by a note of Thos. Hearne’s, 
that alout a century ago there remained 
a gallery, called the Monk’s Walk, with'small 
narrow windows, and the cells of the Monks,” 

We have the honour of knowing 
Mr. Gwynn, and have twice partaken 
of his hospitality in visits of a few 
days each at this superb seat. The 
pretended gallery (for we are per- 
suaded: no other could be meant) is 
the Dormitory of the Monks, exist- 
ing in the greatest perfection, accord- 
ing to our reading, of any remains of 
the kind. It has a series of lancet 
arches, resembling those of which 
there is an engraving in the Antiqua 
rian Society's Plates of Durham, every 
window being intended to light a dis- 
tinct cell, which was formed by & 
wainscot partition at Durham: and 
the same fashion, for bed-roonts of 
servants, is still preserved at Ford 
Abbey, in regard to two or three of 
these windows. -- All the Monastic 
Fishponds also exist in a complete 
state, full of water, and are so nume- 
rous and so singularly situated, that 
the effect is novel and curious. 


We 
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We shall close our remarks with 
the following presentment of the Ma- 
nor Court of Rackenford. 

*¢ Item. One Richard Tailour, on the 
12th day of March, with swords, staves, 
and daggers, at Great Rackenford, made an 
assault, and was there lying in wait to de- 
stroy himself against the peace of our Lord 
the King. e offender was fined 2s.” 
P. 425. 


—@-— 

138. A New England Tale ; from the Se- 
cond American Edition. Revised and Cor- 
rected ly the Author.’ 12mo. pp. 294. 
John Miller. 

IF we had not taken up this little 
volume with the recollection of the 
valedictory paper of the elegant Au- 
thor of the ‘*Sketch Book ” strong in 
our minds, we are sure that we should 
not have laid it down without a very 
favourable impression of the talents 
that have produced this New England 
Tale.—We are desirous, however, of 
this opportunity, most cordially to of- 
fer those kindlier feelings towards 
America and her writers which Mr. 
Irving bespeaks for them so eloquently 
well, and to reciprocate those amica- 
Lilittes which he has shewn for our 
country and for us. We feel that 
both sides have much to forgive and 
forget, and greatly do we lament that 
the hour of reconciliation should be 
retarded, and that unfriendly preju- 
dices should be still encouraged by 
the contemptuous sneers and the bit- 
ter sarcasms of the first Literary Jour- 
nal in the world *. 

The graphic talents of the Author 
of the volume before us are of no com- 
mon order. Her “ New England” 
story has been extremely popular in 
her own Country, and we shall be 
greatly mistaken in our anticipations 
if it be not equally well received here. 
It has a healthy spirit pervading it, 
which is highly fereusable to its lon- 

evity, and we can safely recommend 
it to our female readers as a work of 
good taste and sound morals; incui- 
cating forcibly, and illustrating admi- 
rably, those difficult lessons of genuine 
= religion, submission to the 

ivine appointments, and the neces- 
sity of sacrificing every selfish feeling 
and indulgence on the altar of Chris- 
tian duty. 


* We allude to the Quarterly Review, 
every Number of which teems with sarcas- 
tic bitterness towards America and her li- 
terature. 





Tuberculous Diseases. By John Baron, 
M. D. Physician to the General Infirmary 
at Gloucester. London, pp. 233. With 

Jive coloured Engravings. 

THE professed objects of our Mis- 
cellany are such as always to limit the 
analyses of works of law or medicine. 
We may have had many occasions to 
regret the rigour of this exclusion, and 
not in any more than in this instance. 
Dr. Baron's Enquiry was noticed in 
this Magazine, with greater confidence 
in the final establishment of his doc- 
trines, than in any other criticisms, 
and it gratifies our judgment to per- 
ceive how satisfactory are these Illus- 
trations of his system. It is well 
known that the medicatility of Con- 
sumption, and that the history of the 
series of morbid changes in the lungs, 
in that disease, has been obscure and 
uncertain from the early eras of medi- 
cine to the time present. Of this ob- 
scurity, the learned abstracts of opi- 
nions, published by the distinguished 
Dr. T. Young, afford proof. We most 
conscientionsly aver that the perplexity, 
touching these points, is in these I]lus- 
trations made clear by demonstration 
of the morbid changes and of the cor- 
responding symptoms, as satisfactorily 
as in any discovery which observation 
and induction have attained for the 
science of medicine: and, that the 
series of organic changes and concur- 
rent symptoms are so described, as to 
distinctly mark those cases of Tubercu- 
lar Phthisis, which admit of recovery, 
and which do not. It is therefore 
most important to all, who are inte- 
rested about a disease, of which the 
mortality has augmented from 45 to 
65,000 aunually in these dominions, 
to take heed to Dr. B.’s counsels and 
illuminations. It is well that there 
exists a period in Tubercular Phthisis, 
when scientific treatment may avail, 
and that Dr. B. has effected so much. 

This work, by the tenor of its reflec- 
tions, as well as by the superior ex- 
ample of its style, exhibits so forcibly 
the indispensible uses and advantages 
of an ‘enlightened philosophy,” of 
sound reasoning, and of hesteal writing 
in inquiries after truth, that it must 
tend to promote most needful reforms 
in these respects, at a time when, espe- 
cially, such enquiries are pursued loosely, 
dogmatically, and unphilosophically, 
as well as injuriously. 


Mr. 
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140. Mr. Gotpsmitn’s Observations on 
the appointment of Mr. George Canning to 
the Foreign Department, prognosticate great 
good from the accession of Mr. C. to of- 
fice. The most curious part of this pamph- 
let is the affirmation, (p. 15. seq.) that 
owing to our intercourse with Austria and 
the German Potentates, literary men have 
been banished the society of the great. Of 
the folly of excluding information and ta- 
lent from communion with power and com- 
mand, which has much to gain by the for- 
mer, there can be no question; for it is 
equivalent to separating sense from educa- 
tion, and consultation from business. Fre- 
derick of Prussia and Buonaparte were bright 
examples of the wisdom of opposite opinions. 





141. Dr. R. Tuomas, of Salisbury, the 
author of the ‘‘ Modern Practice of Phy- 
sic,” anxious to preserve the health of his 
fellow-men, (although to the detriment, as 
he says, of his fraternity, or at least of their 
pockets,) has published a very judicious and 
systematic Essay on the Way to preserve 
Health; with a Treatise on Domestic Medi- 
cine. We may safely recommend the vo- 
lume to the attention of families ; but we 
very much doubt if it will ever supersede 
Buchan’s excellent Treatise on the same 
subject ; though in some poiuts, particu- 
larly in the classification of different medi- 
cines, this is superior. 





142. Mr. Atcar’s Sermon, enforcing the 
claims of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, is a luminous display of the uti- 
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lity of that highly-respectable Institution. 
The judicious pr tion of Christianity is 
the real salt of our Saviour, which preserves 
society, both as to principle and action, in a 
sound and wholesome state. 





148. Mr. Pratr’s Beauty of the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, compiled from 
Bisse’s Beauty of Holiness, is good in inten- 
tion and execution. The merit of the Li- 
turgy is universally aeknowledged; and the 
materials with which it is constructed are 
explained in a very edifying form. 

144. A Work has been recently pub- 
lished on the Present State of England in 
regard to Agriculture, Trade, and Finance, 
by Joseru Lowe, esq. which, at this parti- 
cular time, is well adapted for general pe- 
rusal. It is dispassionately written, and pre- 
sents a just and accurate view of the present 
state of Agriculture, Population, Finance, 
Exchanges, &c. Indeed the volume forms 
so complete a summary of Statistics, that 
we shall probably take the opportunity of 
extracting a few papers, on the different 
heads of political Economy, in our succeed- 
ing numbers. 


145. The Boarding School, or familiar 
Conversations between a Governess and her 
Pupils, is calculated to induce the young 
mind to entertain virtuous and honourable 
sentiments. The character here pourtray- 
ed of Mrs. Adair, together with anecdotes 
of her various pupils, forms an entertaining 
story. 
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Mr. Fossroxe’s Encyciorepia oF ANTIQUITIES, AND ELemMents oF ARCHEZOLOGY. 


Devoted as we are to every pursuit con- 
nected with <* olden times” and the ‘* days 
of yore,” we cannot but hail with satisfac- 
tion the publication of the first Number of 
this long-expected work. We have been 
favoured with a private perusal of the first 
forty pages, intended for publication on the 
first of January ; and we now embrace the 
earliest opportunity of introducing them to 
the notice of our numerous readers. We 
experience considerable gratification in stat- 
ing that the author has kindly permitted us 
the use of any wood-engravings, suited to 
our pages, with which the work is illustrat- 
ed. We therefore propose to introduce a 
short notice under this head, of each monthly 

ber, panied occasionally by an in- 
teresting embellishment. We hope to effect 
this by being permitted to peruse the sheets 
antecedently to publication. Thus our re- 
marks and the corresponding numbers of the 





«* Encyclopedia of Antiquities” will be 
issued on the same day. This will deviate, 
in some degree, from our usual plan; but 
the satisfaction which, we are persuaded, the 
subject will afford to our antiquarian and 
archeological readers, will, we trust, be a 
sufficient apology. 

To descant on the utility of the present 
a would be altogether unneces- 
sary; we shall therefore begin by noticing 
the leading subjects of this Number. The 
Author proceeds chronologically by Chap- 
ters, beginning with the most remote 
periods. Chapter I. commences with the 
earliest architecture of antiquity, the ‘* Cy- 
cLopeaN Masonry ;”" this is illustrated by 
two specimens of the earliest style, and a 
representation of the Gate of the Lions at 

ycenw, mentioned by Pausanias. ‘‘ These 
Lions, or more properly, Lionesses,” says 
the author, “ are the only existing speci- 
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mens of the sculpture of the heroic ages, 
and they are onde of particular attention. 
The lions are rampant, like heraldic sup- 
porters, resting their fore paws upon a 
short column, while the hind feet stand 
upon the architrave of the gate. Behind 
them is a semicircular pillar, which may be 
called Doric; but it diminishes from the 
capital to the base, which consists of a 
double torus.” The remainder of this Chap- 
ter contains a brief summary of the Indian 
and Pheenician styles of architecture. 

In the second Chapter the author enters 
upon thé various styles of Ecyprian Arcui- 
tecture. The annexed view of the Ruins 
of the Temple of Apollinopolis Magna, one 
of the most ancient and opulent cities of 
Egypt, is introduced as a Vignette to the 
head of this Chapter. It is an interesting 
illustration of the massy and stupendous 
effect of Egyptian architecture—a shadow 
of the gorgeous but mouldering piles of an- 
tiquity. We will introduce Mr. Fosbroke’s 
own words, 

«¢ Ecypr has been called by the learned, 
*a building nation ;’ but their style is 
heavy, because it was borrowed from India, 
(whose columns, as being in caves, were 
massy,) and because they built for eternal 
duration. They did not know the Orders, 
as reduced to proportions ; for, through 
want of timber for roofing, they were 
obliged to use stone; and such heavy cover- 
ings occasioned them to adopt very nu- 
merous, short, and solid columns. The 
general character of Egyptian architecture 
is obvious at a simple glance. It astonishes 
by massy grandeur. It simply consists of 
enormous blocks, thick columns, walls nar- 
rowing upwards with immense impending 
cornices, but no pediments, because, as it 
never rains in Egypt, there was no necessity 
for these, or roofs. ‘Towers are in the form 
of truncated pyramids; and the capitals of 
the columns are continuations of the shaft, 
carved with leaves; for the first improve- 
ment upon the Indian plan was taken from 
the vegetable kingdom. The earliest Egyp- 
tian column was simply a stalk of the lotus, 
topped by its calix: the base of the column 
(at least at Hermopolis) was the foot of the 
same plant, at its issue from the root; the 
part nearest the shaft being a bundle of 
lotus stems. At Phila, where occurs the 
finest style of the last wra of Egyptian 
power, the capitals of the columns are the 
most beautiful, the most ingeniously com- 
posed, and the best executed of all those, 
which Denon saw in Egypt. The lotus is 
the ornament, which reigned every where ; 
and it is interlaced with infinite grace in the 
volutes of the Ionick and Composite capi- 
tals. In short, the calix of a flower above 
a bundle of its stalks suggested the form of 
the column, base, and capital. 
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** Some of Denon’s numerous specimens 
have an archeological or illustrative bear- 
ing. The capitals peeved to be the most 
ancient, though in fact only the Doric elon- 
gated, may have been derived from the tuft 





1. is the capital from whence Denon presumes that the Ionick volute originated. No 2. 3. 4° 
are the most ancient capitals. 


«¢ Every thing done in Egypt was upon 
a grand scale, suited only to gods and kings. 
Therefore their buildings are especially cha- 
racterized by forests of columns—avenues 
of sphinxes, lions, or rams, all colossal— 
large moles with immense colossal statues in 
frout of them,—obelisks-—gateways, preced- 
ed by avenues, and detached from the moles 
whick flanked them. 

** The objects to be noticed in Egyptian 
Architecture are, Temples, Palaces, ‘l'ombs, 
Pyramids, Obelisks, and Colossal Figures.” 

Of these respective heads the chapter 
fully treats, and concludes with the follow- 
ing just remarks : 

«« Egyptian architecture is grand, but it is 
also sepulchral and gloomy. It may be 
called the mountainous country of Archi- 


Roman ANTIQUITIES. 
(From the Newcastle Chronicle, October 26) 


George Gibson, Esq. of Reedsmouth, has 
lately presented to the Society of Antiquaries 
of this town, a curious and interesting col- 
lection of Roman antiquities, found about 
three months ago, upon that gentleman’s 
estate of Housesteeds, on which, as is well 
known, is the celebrated station supposed to 
be the ancient Borcovicus, one of the sta- 
tions per lineam valli. As the workmen 
were searching for stones in a small knoll in 
the field at the bottom of the hill on-which 
the station stands, and close adjoining to 
the West side of a round hill called the 
Chapel hill, a stone, which partly appeared 
above the surface, resisting their efforts to 
raise it, they found it necessary to clear 
away the soil around it. In doing so, they 
svon discovered that the stone in question 
was an altar standing upright; and being 
‘presently induced by other appearances to 
extend their search, they proceeded with 
the utmost caution to clear away the ground 
to a considerable extent, and to some depth. 
When this was effected they found that 
they had opened an area or chamber about 
12 feet square, and surrounded by walls 

Gent, Mac. December, 1822. 
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of the palm before devel ent. Another 
shows. the origin of the Ionick volute, the 
caulicoles of the Corinthian capital, and the 
gutte of the Dorick entablature. A third 
is only a prolongation of the column.” 
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tecture, mere rock and quarry, unrelieved by 
tree, shrub, or verdure. It is a style whic 
evidently wants something, and always looks 
incomplete and unfinished. A Hero may 
excite esteem as well as admiration, but a 
Giant only surprises; and the Egyptian mas- 
siness, compared with the Grecian Dorick, 
is a mere colossal Magog by the side of the 
Farnesian Hercules.” 

Grecian anpD Roman ARCHITECTURE, 
illustrated by specimens of Doric columns, 
and an interior view of a Roman Temple at 
Baltec, occupy the third and fourth chapters. 

In the frontispiece to the Work are repre- 
sented the Gallery at Tiryns; an Ionic 
column at Athens, the finest in the world; 
Grecian Caryatides, architecturul ornaments, 
&e. 


about 4 feet high on the inside, but not 
level with the surface of the ground. The 
sides faced the four cardinal points of the 
compass, and towards the northern end of 
the East side was an opening evidently in- 
tended for an entrance. In the western side 
was a rectangular recess, occupying nearly 
three-fourths of its length. About two feet 
in front of this recess, and so placed as to 
afford a free passage round them, were 
standing, with their faces to the East, a 
curiously sculptured stone, and two noble 
altars in excelleft preservation, one on each 
side of the stone, and resting against it. 
Each of the altars bore an inscription “ In- 
victo Mitre Secuvari,” cut in bold and 
fine-shaped characters. The upper part of 
the stone was broken off, but Tacktly the 
fragments were lying near it, and these 
being fitted to their places, the stone has 
been restored to nearly its original shape, 
and sufficiently so to ascertain its nature 
and design. The lower part of the stone 
presents merely a plain uninscribed tablet, 
about 20 inches high and 2 feet broad. In 
the upper part of the stone an opening is 
cut in the shape of an egg, with the smaller 
end downwards. This opening is over- 
arched and nearly encircled by a band about 
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10 or 12 inches broad; on this band are 
sculptured, in relief, the several Signs of 
the Zodiac; and it is worthy of remark that 
the summer sigus are much larger than the 
winter ones. Within this opening there is 
placed the upper half of a small human 
figure (no doubt of Mithras), resting with 
its lower extremity on what appears to be a 
~hemisphere, which lies in the smaller end of 
the egg with its flat surface upwards. Upon 
the head of the figure, and supporting as it 
were the centre of the band on which the 
Zodiac is sculptured, is something which is 
evidently too large and projecting for a cap, 
and has the appearance of avother hemi- 
sphere inverted. The figure has originally 
had arms, but these are now lost; the hands 
however remain, carved in bold relief, upon 
the inner edge of the band, one on each 
side opposite the other, from which it is 
evident that the arms of the figure have 
been extended. In the right hand, which is 
in the sign Gemini, is a sword; and in the 
left, which is in the sign Virgo, there is a 
lighted torch. The whole of this stone, 
with the exception of the arms of the figure, 
and a small part of the centre of the band, 
has been recovered; only one sign of the 
Zodiac (Cancer) is wanting. Behind, and 
near this stone some other sculptured frag- 
ments were found, particularly two large 
cross-legged Phrygian figures, such as are 
usually seen as the attendants of Mithras in 
the Las-reliefs representing him killing the 
bull*. These figures have evidently be- 
longed to such a bas-relief (which probably 
occupied the recess behind the altars and 
Zodiac) as a fore leg of the bull yet remains 
beneath one of them, and they-both have 
the appearance of having been broken off a 
larger stone. It is much to be regretted 
that the whole of this stone has not been 
recovered ; since, without doubt, it must ori- 
ginally have been a very fine representation 
of Mithras, the figures being above two feet 
high, cut in bold relief, and displaying much 
spirit and skill in their design and execu- 
tion; from a fragment of the right shoulder, 
a hand grasping a sword handle, and part of 
the drapery of the Phrygian dress, which 
have been found, and which without doubt 
have formed part of it, the figure of Mithras 
must have been nearly as large as life; the 
leg of the bull is also of corresponding size. 
—Each of these figures bears a torch, cros- 
sing their bodies in a slanting direction, and 
with the flame elevated; the left hand of 
one of them is resting on something which 
appears to be a caduceus.—The minor sculp- 





* Several of these bas-reliefs will be 
found engraved in Montfaucon’s Autiquities, 
vol. I. in the chapter on Mithras. Engrav- 
ings of the present altars and figures, with a 
copious dissertation and description, are in- 
intended to be published in the forthcoming 
part of the Society's Transactions. 
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tured fragments were, the horn of a bull, 
and a rude figure, supposed to be a scorpion, 
&e. In other parts of the chamber there 
were four or five other smaller altars found, 
only one of which was inscribed (*¢ Sons, 
&c.”) This altar was standing in the north 
east corner, near the entrance ; and besides 
a short inscription, there was carved on its 
capital a bust of the sun, with rays encircling 
the head. From this account it is evident 
that there can be no doubt that the chamber 
thus opened had been a temple, or part of 
a temple, dedicated to Mithras, the worship 
of whom, as is well-known, was performed 
in caverns and subterraneous temples; with 
which the half-sunk state of the chamber 
accords satisfactorily enough.—The whole 
of these relics, with the exceptions of one 
of the large altars, and that inscribed 
**« Sour,” have been presented by Mr. Gib- 
son to the Antiquarian Society of this 
town, and are now in their possession. Such 
an addition to the numerous and valuable 
Roman antiquities, found at Housesteeds, 
Carrvorran, &c. which they before possessed, 
cannot fail to render their collection one of 
the most curious and interesting in the 
kingdom. 


Discoveries aT Opessa. 


Since the foundation of Odessa, and the 
prodigiously rapid increase of the population 
in the Southern provinces of Russia, near 
the Black Sea, a multitude of interesting 
discoveries have been made. Every day 
unknown medals, beautiful Greek inscrip- 
tions, disclose to us a vast number of facts 
and curious particulars, which we might 
seek in vain in ancient authors. We may 
hope to become a little better acquainted 
with the numerous Greek colonies, which, 
founded entirely with commercial views, for- 
merly covered all the nations of the Euxine ; 
and we shall learn the yet unknown revolu- 
tions of the Greco-Scythian kingdom of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, which maintained 
itself for nearly eight centuries, amidst the 
barbarous tribes of Europe and Asia, which 
threatened to invade it. The discoveries 
lately made in those countries, by M. De 
Blaumberg, Colonel Stempkouski,and others, 
have furnished M. Raoul Rouchette with 
means to compose a very learned work, 
called ‘¢ Greek Antiquities of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,” 1 vol. 8vo. M. Stempkouski 
has also published a ‘* Notice of the Medals 
of Rhadameadis, an unknown King of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus.” 

A very rare and curious silver coin of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was lately discovered in 
the neighbourhood or Exeter: on the ob- 
verse isa half figure of King William, with full 
face, and drawn sword, the legend, ‘‘ WILELM 
RE;” on the reverse, “‘ GODPINEON PERTH.” 

[Qy ?—Is not the inscription on the re- 
verse GODRIC ON HIFGT ?—see it figured in 


Ruding, PL I. fig.12. Epit.] 
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Oxrorp, December 7. 

The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor's Prizes, for the ensuing 
year, viz.—For Latin Verses—*‘ Ars Geo- 
logica.”—For an English Essay—** On Pub- 
lic Spirit amongst the Ancients.”—For a 
Latin Essay—*‘ Conditiv Servorum apud An- 
tiquos.” 

The first of the above subjects is intended 
for those Gentlemen of the University who 
have not exceeded four years of their ma- 
triculation; and the other two for such as 
have exceeded four, but not completed seven 
years. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize. —For the 
best composition in English Verse, not con- 
taining either more or fewer than fifty lines, 
by any Under Graduate who has not exceed- 
ed four years from the time of his matricu- 
lation—*‘ Stonehenge.” 

The whole number of Degrees in Michael- 
mas Term was—D.D. one; D.C.L. two; 
B.D. four; B.C.L. four; M.A. thirty- 
seven; Hon. M.A. one; B.A. ninety-six. 
Matriculations, 133. 

Ready for Puttlication. 

Councillor Lillienstern, of Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, has published a very singular 
work, in which he attempts to prove, argu- 
mentatively and methodically, that the pre- 
dictions respecting Anti-Christ are now on 
the eve of being accomplished. Anti-Christ, 
he asserts, will appear in 1823 ; his arrival 
will be succeeded by ten years of religious 
wars; after which the millenium, as he as- 
sures us,, will commence in 1836 ! 

The First Part of a New Self Interpreting 
Testament, containing many Thousands of 
various Readings and Parallel Passages, &c. 
By the Rev. Mr. Piatrs. 

Relies of Literature. By Steruen Cot- 
Let, A.M. with a Frontispiece of Auto- 
graphs of eminent Characters. 

Thoughts on the Anglican and American 
Anglo Churches. By Joun Bristep, au- 
thor of the ‘ Resources of the United 
States of America.” 

The Victorious Kalendar, showing at one 
view a victory gained by the British arms 
on every day in the year, the date,of the 
year, the place where the battle was fought, 
and the name of the officers commanding. 

Fifteen Years in India, or Sketches of a 
Soldier’s Life ; being an attempt to describe 
persons and things in various parts of Hin- 
dostan, printed from the Journal of an 
Officer in the Public Service. 

A new edition of the Saxon Chronicles, 
with an English’ translation, and notes, cri- 
tical and explanatory. By the Rev. J. In- 
GraM, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and late Saxon Professor in the University 


of Oxford. A new and copious Chronolo- 
gical, Topographical, and Glossarial Index, 
with a short Grammar of the Saxon Lan~+ 
guage, and enlarged Map of England during 
the Heptarchy, will be added. 

Views of Ireland, moral, political, and 
religious, comprising the following sub- 
jects :—Education, religion, national cha- 
racter, church establishment, tithe, church 
of Rome in Ireland, Presbyterian, the Union, 
Rebellion, &c. By Joun O'Dniscot, esq. 

A Series of Views of the most interesting 
Remains of the Ancient Castles of England 
and Wales. By Wootnotu and Tomareson. 

The concluding Part of Mr. Braytry's 
History of Westminster Abbey and Henry 
the VII's Chapel. A Series of Portraits of 
the Deans of Westminster, to accompany 
these Memoirs. 

Indian Essays, on the Manners, Customs, 
and Habits, of Bengal. 

Mr. D'Israett’s new Series of the Curi- 
osities of Literature. 

Notes during a Visit to Egypt. By Sir 
Freperick Hennixer, bart. 

Vestiges of Ancient Manners and Cus- 
toms, discoverable in Modern Italy and Si- 
cily. By the Rev. Jonny James Brount, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and late one of the Travelling Bachelors of 
that University. 8vo. 

Odes of Pindar, translated from the Greek, 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By 
the late AsranamM Moore, esq. 

A Collection of Poems on various sub- 
jects, from the pen of Heten Maria Wit- 
trams. The volume will also contain some 
Remarks on the present State of Literature 
in France. 

The Revived Architecture of Italy. Se- 
lected from Palaces, Churches, and other 
Edifices, in which the Architecture of the 
Ancients has been most successfully appro- 
priated to domestic purposes. By S L. 
Taytor and Epowarp Cresy, Architects. 
Also, by the same authors, Architectural 
Antiquities of Rome: consisting of Views, 
Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details of 
the Ancient Edifices in that City. 

The First Part of the Cabinet of Portraits, 
with biographical Sketches. By Rosert 
Scort, author of the “ History of the 
Reign of George the Third.” 

Dr. Farruuorn on Diseases of the Liver 
and Biliary System. 

Outlines of Character. By a Member of 
the Philomathic Institution. 

The Second Number of ** The Liberal ”’ 
will contain, we understand, the dramatic 
poem of Lord Byron’s called ** Heaven and 
Earth ;" the subject is the same as that 
of Mr. Moore’s ‘* Loves of the Angels,” 
published nearly at the same time. 


Pre- 
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Preparing for Publication. 

Mr. Hornor is about to publish an II- 
lustrated Prospectus of his Panoramic View 
of London from the summit of St. Paul’s, 
containing various Engravings, shewing the 
superior advantage of the Cathedral ‘as a 
central point of view; including a Geome- 
trical Section of that edifice, &ce. 

Original Views of the most interesting 
Collegiate and Parochial Churches in Eng- 
land. By Mr. J. P. Neare; with Historical 
Descriptions. 

Pulpit Orations, Lectures, and Sermons, 
delivered in the Caledonian Church, Hatton 
Garden. By the Rev. Epw. Irvine, A. M. 

Diary of a Journey through Southern 
India, Egypt, and Palestine, in the years 
1821 and 1822. By a Field Officer of 


Cavalry. 
Martin Luther on the Bondage of the 
Will. By Mr. Vavcuan. 


Historical and Philological Disquisitions ; 
humbly inquiring of the Learned whether 
the Hellenistic Style is not Hebraic but 
Latin-Greek ; whether the many new 
words in the Elziver Greek Testament are 
not formed from the Latin, &c. 

An Accurate Table of the Population of 
the British Empire in 1821 ; specifying all 
the Cities and Boroughs iu Great Britain, 
with every other parish or place containing 
2,000 Inhabitants or upwards, &c. 

Mr. T. E. Evans is engaged in trans- 
lating a Collection of the Constitutions, 
Charters, and Laws of the various Nations 
of Europe, and of North and South Ame- 
tica, with Historical Sketches of their Li- 
berties and Political Institutions. From the 
French of Messrs. P. A. Dufau, J. B. Du- 
vergier, and J, Guadet. 

Don Carlos, a Tragedy, translated and 
rendered into Verse, from the German of 
Schiller, and adapted for the English stage. 

Messrs. Cicuet71 and Caravita, Pro- 
fessors of Italian in the Royal Academy of 
Music, will shortly publish in Italian, with 
an English Translation, a Work entitled 
“«« L’Utile Opousculo,” Moral Maxims, &c. 
Also by M. Caravita, Thirty Original Let- 
ters, with Answers on various subjects of 
Criticism and Amusement. 

Prosings, by a VeTERAN; or, the Lucu- 
brations of Humphrey Ravelin, Esq. late 
Major in the * * Regiment of Infantry. svo. 

The Theory and Practice of Music, pro- 
fessionally analysed. By J. Natuan, Au- 
thor of the ‘* Hebrew Melodies.”” Royal 4to. 

Tales of Old Mr. Jefferson, of Gray’s 
Inn, collected by the Young Mr. Jerrer- 
son, of Lyon’s Inn. 

Sequel to an Unpublished Manuscript of 
Henry Kirke White's ; designed to illustrate 
the Contrast afforded by Christians and In- 
fidels, at the Close of Life. By the Author 
of «the Wonders of the Vegetable King- 
dom Displayed,” &e. 

The Antiquities of Free-Masonry, Com- 
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prising Illustrations of the Five Grand Pe- 
riods of Masonry, from the Creation of the 
World to the Dedication of King Solomon’s 
Temple. By Rev. Georce Oxiver, Vicar of 
Clee, &c. 

The Shipwrecked Lascar, a Narrative 
founded on fact. 

The Noble Pilgrim, a Novel. By W. 
Garpintr. Also, Edward Williamson, a 
Narrative. By the same Author. 

Amongst the novelties of literature, Mr. 
ACKERMANN is about to commence a Spanish 
Quarterly Magazine, with the title of 
Variedades 0 Mensagero de Londres, the first 
Number of which is expected to appear in 
the course of January 1823. In this Miscel- 
lany every thing that can tend to inflame 
party spirit will be carefully avoided, and it 
will be equally adapted for circulation in 
Old Spain, and in her late Colonies. Each 
Number will contain about one hundred 
royal Svo. pages, and be illustrated with 
twelve coloured engravings. 


Inp1an Curiosities. 


Capt. J. Betham has brought from Ma- 
dras a collection of curiosities illustra- 
tive of the manners and science amongst the 
natives of India, consisting of agricultural 
implements, carriages, Masulah boats, cat- 
tamarans, musical and warlike instruments, 
a collection of drawings of the costumes of 
the various casts, carved and painted figures 
of the different trades, Hindoo deities, 
Pegue weights, female ornaments, a few 
valuable manuscripts, (particularly an Ar- 
menian version of the New Testament, 570 
years old,) some ancient coins, and other 
curiosities ; forming all together an Asiatic 
Museum, which we are led to expect he 
intends to have exhibited. He has also 
brought home an Indian Cosmorama, con- 
sisting of 104 extremely curious historical 
drawings. 


Greex ano Ecyptian Manuscripts, 


Mr. Casati, a traveller who recently re- 
turned from Egypt, has brought several 
ancient manuscripts; among which are two 
in Greek. and one in Greek and Egyptian. 
The first, which is sixteen feet six inches 
in length, and seven inches in breadth, 
contains a deed of sale drawn in the Thebais, 
on the 9th day of the month of Epiphi, and 
in the 4th year of the reign of Cleopatra, 
and of her son Ptolemy Soter II. which 
corresponds to the 25th of July, of 113 
years before Christ. 


Tue Merwaip exuinitine in Lonpon. 

The following judicious remarks, by J. 
Murray, F. L.S. lately appeared in the 
Hereford Journal : 

«¢ Sir,—On my arrival in London, I 
hastened to see the so-called Mermaid. My 
mind had been made up on the subject, but 
I was determined to have ocular proof of 
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the cneiions I had fomed, This com- 
und organic form is the ve rsonifica- 
in of afiaees. The capitol, Tat of an 
Ape (the long-armed Baboon), exhibits in 
its: cerebral developements, the full measure 
of animal propensities; while its frontis- 
piece is singularly void of the organs of in- 
telligence. The first thing which struck 
me was the utter incongruity of the piece. 
The fish part should have been at least 
quadruple the size it is, for such a super- 
structure. It is therefore the ‘‘ Discordia 
rerum non bene junctarum.” Fairburn has 
published a print of this nondescript by 
Cruikshank—it p » however, this im- 
portant fault, the fish part is here in some 
conformity with the superimposed mass— 
a condition fotally overlooked in the thing 
itself. The history of the Brute is not very 
credible.—It was found cast on shore on the 
north of China, after a storm, by some Malay 
fishermen, and was purchased by its present 
ssor for 1,200/. at Batavia. The ex- 
ibitant told me, he conceived that were it 
artificial, the artist would have endeavoured 
to make the thing more sightly. Now it 
occurs to me that it is perfectly of a piece 
with the conduct and easter of the in- 
mates of China. They are exceedingly fond 
of monstrous shapes. The Baboon seems to 
have been purposely put to a violent and 
cruel death in order to obtain this hideous 
caricature. According to Dr. Morrison, 
young children are frequently kidnapped for 
the purpose of making them a ‘‘ Koo-Shoo.” 
Their limbs, trunk, and head are moulded 
into a variety of strange and unnatural forms, 
and their eyes are not unfrequently put out! 
—So much for the Empire of the Celestials, 
and the character of that mild and harmless 
Religion which some persons, even in Chris- 
tendom (proh pudor!) affect to advocate. 
This might be expected from the Infidel to 
whom all religions are alike contemptible 
and absurd, or from Him whose Pegasus 
seems winged with the fires of Pandemo- 
nium; but it ill becomes the sublime alti- 
tude of a Christian Philosopher. 

«Tt appears to me most strange that 
Dr. Phillip should have so committed him- 
self with respect to this incongruous com- 
pound, and equally so that Dr. Reece Price 
should have sanctioned the belief of its 
being a natural production, by his opinion *. 
It has been even said that Sir Everard Home 
conceded as much; but I cannot believe it, 
Sir E. is much more cautious than this 
amounts to. That the fabric is neatly put 
together, must be freely admitted; but I 
am confident that I can trace the curved lines 
of its junction in a great part of its cir- 
cumference; and this with the naked eye, 
for a lens is of little use (though also em- 
ployed), seeing the hideous form is encased 
in glass; nay more, I egregiously deceive 
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ive two or three of 
the stitches by which it has been sewed to- 
gether. The continuation of the vertebral 
joints ander the membrane of the simia is 
sufficiently ingenious, and may startle, prima 
facie ; but the cutis seems to have beea 
merely thrown back for the introduction 
beneath it of the vertebra of the fish part. 
1 am afraid that I may be misunderstood in the 
outset of this hurried communication (which 
I fear is scarcely worthy your notice), but 
it is in perfect accord with the legitimacy of 
the Inductive Philosophy. The temperature 
of the blood of the mammalia and pisces 
(properly so called) is utterly irreconcileable 
with such an association, and there is a fear- 
ful saltus between the ape and the fish, not 
merely in their habits and manners, but the 
medium of their abode. 

** The conclusion swells into a physical im- 
possibility, when we consider the researches 
of Prevost and Dumas on the structure and 
condition of the blood, not «merely varying 
in size but in form, in conformity with the 
class, order, and genus—for instance, in 
some the globules are circular, and in others 
elliptical. Death, for example, always en- 
sued on the transfusion of the Mood of a 
bird (elliptical) into that of a quadruped 
(circular). It follows therefore that tvo 
perfectly distinct Systems of circulation 
should exist—an opinion utterly untenable, 
unless indeed we adopt some such idea as 
that advocated hy M. Vaucher on the phe- 
nomena of the fall of the leaf. He con- 
ceives that the leaves are merely soldered to 
the twig—a very good idea when a) plied to 
the Mermaid, but in discord with the junc- 
tion of the leaf, as the most careless ob- 
server can discover the continuity of the 
vessels. The phenomena of animals that 
are merely ped. meg have nothing to do 
in this question. The late Sir Jos. Banks 
facetiously observed, that he would not be- 
lieve in the existence of the Mermaid, until 
he saw her with a comb in one hand, and a 
looking-glass in the other. I consign the 
Mermaid with the Sphinx and the Centaur, 
to the creation of a fabulous age t,—to the 
non-entity whence first they sprung. ‘ La 
Nature des tems qui ne sont pas plus, étoit 
étreint par les mémes loix que la nature 
d@’ aujourd’ hui. 

** To wave all allusion to the Syrens of 
Capre, &c. the creation of fancy and of 
poesy, it is quite amusing to read of the 
mermaids seen in modern times.—That ex- 
hibited in London (Asiatic also) in 1775, 
was curious enough. The lips were round 
like that of a codfish! the ear was that of an 
eel! though disposed as that in the human 
subject; behind these again were the gills, 
which appeared frizzled! rolls there were 
instead of hair, which might be mistaken 
for short curls ! a beautiful membranaceous 


myself, if I did not 





* See p. 461. 


t+ See the Paper in p. 516. 


fin, 
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fin, terminating pyramidically, rose mafes- 
tically from the temples, and formed a tout 
ensemble, like a lady's head dress!! I have 
omitted the description of all that was 
merely human about the thing. —The 
“¢ Mermaid” of Mr. Toupin, of Exmouth 
(Aug. 11, 1812) was prettily plumed with 
FEATHERS! (visum teneatis, amici), and the 
sounds it emitted were compared to the 
wild melodies of the Eolian harp !—The 
mer-children, however, found on the shores 
of the Isle of Man, were not quite so mu- 
sical—their cries were that of a kitten! 
(young Seals uo doubt). The skin of that 
seen off Caithness was pink, and the hair 
of a sea-green colour. 

«* The truth is, what Fancy in her spor- 
tive creation has supposed to be Mermaids, 
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have been merely peculiar species of the 
Phoca (Seal), basking on the rock, 
or emerging ‘occasionally from the ‘* briny 
flood.’—Far be it from me to limit the 

wer and wisdom of the Geometer of the 
Jniverse, in the structure of his wondrous 
and his beautiful creation; but there is 
such a thing as incongruity—a zenith and 
a nadir,—though we may talk of the ‘ con- 
cordia discors.’ Seeing that the damsel is 
now a ‘ Ward in Chancery,’ might not the 
Chancellor with great propriety issue. his 


fiat to ascertain definitively, through Sir 


Astley Cooper, or Mr. Joshua Brooks, whe- 
ther this ‘ Mermaid * is, what it purports to 
be, a Maid of the Ocean ?” 


Yours, &e. J. Murray.” 


—— G— 
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THE SHEPHERDS’ VISITATION. 
(See St. Luke, Chap. II.) 
Scene—Jupa#a. 

"TWAS Night. Abiding in the field, 
Their flocks from prowling wolves to 
shield, 

And tend them while they slept, 
Shepherds their careful post maintain’d. 
At rest alternate some remaiu’d, 

While some strict vigil kept. 

When one, more active than the rest, 
His comrades eagerly addrest, 

Who, stretch’d upon the ground, 
Appear’d to his astonish’d sight, 

(Still bent to view the spreading light) 

All lost in sleep profound. 

First SHEPHERD. 
Wake! Brother Shepherds: wake! behold 
The curtains of the sky unfold. 
An Angel form appears. 
Cloth’d in what wery divine ! 
His flowing vestments how they shine ! 

Be still my rising fears. 

Seconp SwEPHERD. 
Brother, I answer to thy call, 
Tho’ much these awful signs appal, 

For mortal eyes too bright. 

Lustre beyond the morning ray, 
Or e’en the splendours of mid-day, 

Breaks thro’ the clouds of night, 

Tuirp SHEPHERD. 
How faintly gleams the silver Moon, 
Tho’ now so near her highest noon, 

Thro’ Heaven's wide arch she sails ! 
The circling Constellations fade, 

As when o’er deep nocturnal shade, 

The orient Sun prevails. 

First SHEPHERD. 
Rut see with what a smile of love, 
Our apprehensions to remove ;— 
All terrors to dispel ; 


The Heavenly visitant extends 
His arm, and beckons us as friends. 
This surely argues well. 


ANGEL. 
Fear not, ye Swains of humble mind, 
Glad tidings for your ears design’d, 
From God’s high courts I bring. 
This special privilege is yours, 
Which singleness of heart procures : 
— To hear what Angels sing. 


To learn from them, His wondrous plan 
Of Mercy to his creature man, 
And these first fruits to share. 
Then give the glory to his name, 
And spread abroad the matchless fame 
Of his paternal care. 


To David's city speed your way, 
For know, to you is born this day 
A Saviour, Christ, the Lord. 
The Babe ye shall discover there, 
To welcome him your hearts prepare, 


Taught by the Prophet's word. 


Tho’ now in swaddling clothes array’d, 
And in a lowly manger laid, 
Where brutes their food obtain, 
Heaven's height his sovereign sway shall 
own, 
His station on his Father’s throne, 
For ever shall remain. 


Seconp SHepuerp. 
Hark! how a bright celestial train, 
Proclaim him Lord in solemn strain, 
And hymns of triumph raise ; 
Salute our ears with sounds of joy, 
And all their noblest powers employ, 
To celebrate his praise. 


Tuirp SHEeruerp. 


And see the Angelic Host draw near, 
Their swelling Anthems yet more clear, 
His future glories sing ; 


Thus 
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Thus while they gratify our sight, 


Their sweetest harmonies unite, 
To greet their Heavenly King. 


Cuorus or ANGELS. 
Glory to God, in Heaven above, 
And thro’ the Earth may Peace and Love 
Among Mankind prevail ; 
So shall the Saviour’s boundless reign, 
Bring every blessing in its train, 
— This promise shall not fail. 
Blandford. Mason CuaMBerutn *, 


on ae 
AD FONTEM DROGONIS Tf, 
(Locxswett Srrine), 

In aqua Wiltoniensi, qui per septem- 
centenos annos cursum devolverat sine no- 
mine obliviosum, antique nomine et historia 
nine primo divulgatis. 

Fies nobilium tu quoque Fontium. Horace. 


PURE fount, that welling from this airy 
hill 
Dost wander forth into the nether vale, 
Thou, to the passenger dost tell no tale 
Of other years, but thus, continuing still 
Thy secret way, a lone, unnotic’d rill, 
And almost silent as the clouds that sail 
Above thee, calm, and reckless of the 
noise 
The changing world may keep, dost on- 
ward glide ; 
But could’st thou speak to the grey clouds 
that ride 
High o’er thy lowly track, or had'st a 
voice 
Like Him, the Preacher in the wilderness, 
Yes, thou should’st say to all, ‘* That 
mortal pride 
“«Fleets like the passing rack, but not the 
less, 
Virtue and wisdom shall, like thee, abide.” 


Say more—‘‘ Time was, when from this 
wild’ring wood, 

Towers, pinnacles, and battlements arose 

Clustering, ‘and the due bell at evening's 


close 
Sounded afar; for here secluded stood 





* Author of the ‘Path of Duty,” &c. 
reviewed in our Magazine for 1819. 

+ The Abbey at Lockswell, founded by 
the Empress Matilda and her son (after- 
wards King Henry II.) before it was re- 
moved to Stanley, in the parish of Brem- 
hill, was here situated.—An examination of 
the original Grants has now, for the first 
time after so many centuries, established, 
beyond a doubt, the name and place of the 
first Abbey, where this remarkable spring, 
anciently called Drogonis fons from Drogo, 
the chamberlain (Camerario) of Matilda, 
has its rise, in the wildest part of the forest 
of Chippenham. 
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Maritpa’s ,Cutliest Abbey} — mark the 
spot !— 
Here where no turmoils of mankind intrude, 
It rose—it vanish’d—and deep solitude 
Possess’d the woods again;—old Time for- 
got,— [mame ; 
Hast’ning to further spoil, its place and 
Since then, e’en as the clouds of yesterday, 
Seven Hundred years have well nigh pass'd 
away, [same, 
pure fount, thro’ changing years the 
e tall towers that grac’d its hallowed 
side 
Left not a wreck, and mortal music died, 
Still lifts its ‘small still voice’ like peni- 
tence, 
Or humble praise. 


B 
Tho’ th 


** Thou, pass, admonish’d, hence, 

Happy, thrice happy, if, thro’ ¢ good or ill,’ 

Curistian, thy heart responds to my for- 
saken rill.” Ws. L. Bow es. 


*," An Account of the Abbey of St. 
Mary de Drownfont and the singular foun- 
tain in Lockswell, in our next. 


—- o— 
RETROSPECTION. 
TWAS eve, and the Sun to the West had 


retir’d, 
The songsters they echo’d their notes 
thro’ the grove ; 
When the beauties of Spring new joys had 
inspir’d, 
I stray’d with Eliza, the maid of my love ! 
The murmur was heard of the distant rill 
falling ; [soon shone ; 
While pale Luna her fullness in splendour 
The dove to her mate in the coppice was 
calling, [alone. 


And there Philomel sung her sad strain all 


From tumult obtrusive we quickly retir'’d, 
To enjoy the still hour, then we sought a 
retreat ; [attir’d, 
And thy walks, lovely 7rotham §, with beauty 
An asylum afforded that wish to complete. 


The sweets of wild flow’rets the soft zephyr 
courted, [flight ; 

As o'er the green foliage they wafted their 
Around the lov’d maidea the lambkins fond 


sported, 
While she, smiling, caress’d them with 
tender delight. 
Then adieu for awhile to the green shady 
bewers, [entwine ; 
Where tendrils of wild-flowers in circles 
To enjoy thee again—grant me, O ye 
powers, 
Now my bliss is complete-—for Eliza is 
mine ! 





t Founded by the Empress Matilda be- 

fore the Abbey at _aey 
yng, Esq. M.P. 

A SONG, 


§ The seat of George 
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A SONG, 

Written for the annual Celebration of Mr. 
Pirt’s Birth-day, and sung at the City 
of London Tavern, 28th May last. 

The Words by Mr. Stocxpare Harpy. 
The Music ty Mr.Cutrron. 
R Pitt! the Patriot dear, 
Once more a grateful Lay, 

Commemorates the year, 

Which hail’d his natal day ; 

And as we chaunt the Soug, 
May Spirits hov’ring round, 

Convey the strains along, 

And upwards bear the sound. 

Chorus.—Illustrious name! enroll’d on high ! 

Thy Country still will pay, 
A Tribute to thy Mem’ry, 
On this thy natal day ! 

For Pitt! his Country's pride, 
His Country’s Saviour too— 

To noblest Thought allied, 

To ev'ry Friendship truae— 

A Garland now we'll wreathe, 
Tho’ Cypress strews the way, 

And o'er his ‘Tomb will breathe 
Once more a grateful Lay.—Chorus. 

For Pitt! his Country's friend, 

And Guardian of her name, 

Britannia long will send, 

A Tribute to his fame! 

And bending o’er his grave, 
As Britain’s Genius mourns, 

The Stanza we will have, 

Whene’er this day returns !—Chorus. 

To Pitt! Rebellion’s foe! 

And Order's stedfast friend ; 

Who laid the Standard low 
Which menac’d Britain’s Land ; 

We'll dedicate this hour, 

When Albion’s sons combine, 

And grateful incense pour, 

Around the Patriot’s shrine !— Chorus. 


PITY. 


O DEW-EY'D Pity! let thy tender care 
Swell the unspotted breast, and centre 

there ; [power, 

Breathe into human hearts thy soothing 

In times of woe, in Sorrow’s darkest hour, 

Who ne’er can melt at Anguish, ne'er can 
feel 

Adown his cheek the tear of Pity steal, 

is Nature's outcast, rebel to her law, 

A treach’rous friend, and a perfidious foe. 
The sympathetic power is kindly given 
To erring Man—but still the care of Heaven, 

That man to man might gen’rous aid extend 
And meet in each a brother and a friend. 
And is there one that would for worlds resign 
The living joys of Sympathy divine ? 

’ Tis sweet, to wander in the moonlight glade, 
Bask in the sun, or court the cooling shade ; 
*Tis sweet in Nature’s varied lap to view 
Herbs of soft green, and flowers of every hue ; 
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*Tis sweet to hear the bird's love- warb!'d tale 

Rise on tle wind, and echo in the gale : 

But sweeter far the melting tears that flow 

From Pity’s eve at sight of human woe. 

Go, friends of Virtue, taste the joys refin’d, 

And soothing pleasures of a pitying mind ; 

Go, search the poor man’s shed, nor spare 
to grant 

A kind relief to penury and want. 

Alleviate Misery on its bed of straw, 

Assuage each pain, and mitigate each woe ; 

Pour healing balm into the wounded breast, 

And gently lull life-wasting care to rest ; 

Invite the aged labourer to repose, 

Worn down with toil, and bending o'er his 
woes ; 

By hounteous acts of sympathy beguile 

Affliction’s pangs, and let the cottage smile. 

And when this pageant world shall be no 
more, 

When all this busy, flutt’ring scene is o'er, 

A future change shall brighter glories bring, 

Shall ope the portals of eternal spring, 

And life and Nature only fade away, 

To wake to rapture in celestial day ! 

Halsall, Lancashire. 


— 
ALE Ev'ning has come 
With dewy tears weeping ; 
Beneath the green billow 
Aurora is sleeping. 
O! now for the softest 
Most delicate numbers 
To chaunt a light vesper 
To beauty’s bright slumbers. 
Shall I bring the lute’s sadness 
On the breeze gently stealing, 
Cr the Lyre’s loud measures 
In energy pealing ? 
No; their tones loudly swelling 
Thy slumber would frighten ; 
But the notes I will bring thee 
Thy visions shall brighten. 


Yes, the music of hearts 
Is the softest, the truest, 
And it peals its soft wishes 
When life’s joys are fewest. 
Oh! how gaily it sounds 
When the bosom is swelling, 
And to Beauty's kind ear 
Youth the soft tale is telling. 
Oh! how gaily it sounds 
When two hearts are united, 
While in love’s sweetest bondage 
Their fond vows are plighted. 
Oh! for me may such Music 
Wake ever in gladness, 
And chase from my bosom 
The dull frown of Sadness. 
And when beauty has faded, 
Which was once gay and shining 
May this Music still soften , 
Pale life’s dim declining. 


V. D. 
HISTO- 
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FOREIGN 


FRANCE. 


Whatever doubts existed some time ago 
on the subject of war between France and 
Spain, they have been greatly lessened, if 
not wholly removed, by the subsequent ar- 
rivals. Every day has, in fact, brought fresh 
assurances to the friends of peace. The 
Duke of Welliugton’s arrival at Paris has 
given a still more pacific aspect to the affairs 
of Spain. The King of France has declared 
his determination to abide by the Councils 
of the Duke of Wellington:—hence the 
Gazette of France infers the continuance of 
peace. Among other explanations of the 
violent change which is supposed to have 
been effected in the minds of the more vio- 
lent Royalists, including some of the Royal 
Family of France, it is asserted in Paris that 
Ferdinand has expressed a disposition to imi- 
tate, in the only way in which he can, the 
most distinguished of his predecessors, by 
exchanging his diadem for a cowl. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


All the accounts from Madrid concur in 
describing the active military operations of 
the Cortes: fresh corps are incorporating 
with great activity. ‘They are to be rendered 
moveable, and placed on a war footing; to 
form garrisons, and to be ready to take the 
field as quickly as possible. The public 
functionaries are every where responsible 
for the strict and immediate execution of 
the orders for the new levies. The garri- 
sons and divisions of reserve are to be formed 
of these recruits, incorporated with the 
troops now employed in operations on the 
frontier. Mina is to be appointed General 
in Chief of the three armies in Catalonia, 
Navarre, and Arragon. 

Advices from Tarragona state, that the 
troops of Mina have assassinated 50 priests 
and monks; and this atrocious deed has 
been repeated in various parts of Catalonia. 
The bodies of two monks had been found 6a 
the coast, who had been bound back to back 
and thrown into the sea. Menreza has also 
had to deplore the murder of several ecclesi- 
astics of his chureh. 

The Regency of Spain set out on the 
night of the 28th ult. for Estavar. After a 
combat which took place before Puycerda, 
a great number of the superior officers of 
the Regency departed for the interior. The 
Constitutionalists pursued the Army of the 
Faith to the very extremity of the frontier. 


The Queen of Portugal has refused to 
Gent. Mac. December, 1822. 
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swear obedience to the Constitution. On 
being menaced with expulsion from her 
kingdom, her Majesty replied, that she 
would consent to it, provided that the dower 
which she brought to the King was returned 
to her. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 

An Ordinance has been issued by the 
King of the Netherlands, directing that as 
Flemish is the language of the arrondisse- 
ments of Brussels and Louvain, all public 
functionaries who, by the 1st of January 
1823, are not masters of that language, 
shall be displaced ; that ali public pleadings, 
proclamations, arrets of Government, civil 
contracts, and acts, shall, from the time 
above specified, be drawn up in Flemish. 
This ordinance will be highly satisfactory to 
the great mass of the inhabitants of the 
countries specified; but as it is fatal to the 
numerous French who are employed in the 
courts, bureaus, and offices of Brussels, it is 
of course most clamourously decried by 
them and their adherents; and a hot paper 
war was commenced on the subiect. 

ITALY. 

Since the Congress has broken up, some 
intelligence has transpired respecting the 
future fate of Italy, by which it appears 
that the influence of England at that Assem- 
bly has not been beneficial to Spain alone. 
Piedmont is to be evacuated by the Austrian 
troops in three equal portions —in January, 
in May, and in August, of the approaching 
year. Of the Austrian force in Naples, 
about half is to be withdrawn immediately, 
and a more moderate rate of contribution 
for the support of the remaining half to be 
promptly adopted. The final evacuation of 
this kingdom is, however, deferred to that 
period when it ‘* may be considered safe and 
expedient.” 

On the 17th of October, the superb 
Church of St. Peter, at Venice, was struck 
by lightning. In one moment the cupola 
was in flames, and fell with a dreadful crash. 
The whole edifice was reduced to a heap of 
ruins. This Church, next to the celebrated 
one of St. Mark, wes the finest at Venice. 

GREECE. 

Advices from Corfu, dated October 25th, 
would lead us to believe that the affairs of 
the Greeks in the Eastern parts of Greece 
are in a favourable state. Napoli and Corinth 
are closely pressed, and the condition of the 

besieged 
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besieged is so desperate, that it was expected 
they would soon surrender. The latter 
place contains 5000 Turkish troops, re 
the remains of an army of 25,000 which 
entered the Peleponnesus. ‘* The Greek 
flag,” say these accounts, “ flies on the 
lower part of Napoli; and in the upper fort- 
ress (Palamida), about 5000 Turks of both 
sexes are shut up, of whom only 1500 bear 
arms.” The last attempt of the great Turk- 
ish fleet, commanded by the new Capitan 
Pacha, to relieve the fortress having failed, 
it is hoped that want of provisions must soon 
force it to surrender, especially as the 
Greeks proved on that occasion, that with 
their slight merchant vessels, they are able, 
even on the open sea, to oppose a valiant 
and successful resistance to the combined 
Turkish, Egyptian, and African Naval force. 
It is observed, that the English Govern- 
ment, for some time, had adopted a differ- 
ent system towards the Greeks, in some 
measure opposed to that they before follow- 
ed: and it is even affirmed, that the Greeks 
have received indirectly support from that 
quarter. Thc Members of the Greek Se- 
nate intended to fix their residence for a 
time in Tripolizza, where several of them 
have already arrived. 


EAST INDIES. 


Accounts from Bombay, dated July last, 
describe an elephant hunt that had just 
taken place near Kashurge, a town on the 
province of Agra. This wild animal had 
only one tusk, and had taken up his abode 
in a wet dyke, from which he issued when- 
ever so disposed, destroying men and beasts 
as they came in his way. ‘The principal in- 
habitants caparisoned 12 elephants for the 
purpose of killing him, and vast numbers of 
armed people attended to assist in his de- 
struction. ‘The hunters commenced a heavy 
fire on the animal, and drove him from the 
ditch; in his retreat, he was slain by a ball 
entering his eye. Ou opening him, no less 
than 80 balls were found in his head. He 
had been a resident of the ditch upwards of 


four years, and had killed during that time 
about fifty of the inhabitants. 


AFRICA. 

A serious difference has arisen between 
the Regency of Algiers and the United 
States of America, in consequence of a mis- 
take relative to etiquette. The American 
Cousul, taking a ride on horseback out of 
the gate of the city, met the Aga (or Chief 
Minister). The custom in such a case is to 
alight, and suffer the Minister to pass. 
The Consul, however, ignorant of this cus- 
tom, rode on: he was immediately attacked, 

ulled from his horse, and very ill treated. 

He demanded satisfaction for this outrage, 
which the Dey refused. The Consul, in 
consequence, drew up an account of the in- 
sult which he had received, caused it to be 
signed by several European Consuls, and 
embarked the next day for Mahon. 


AMERICA. 


The accounts from Havannah represent 

the City to have been ina miserable state. 
“«It is infested,” says a New York Paper, 
** with a band of thieves, who commit de- 
redations of the most atrocious character. 
t is mentioned that no family can go to 
rest at night without alarming apprehen- 
sions. The ruffians are so numerous and so 
bold, that the Police were obliged to call 
the inhabitants to their aid. The banditti 
were armed with weapons to assault and 
strike the fatal blow. ‘* Piracies,” it is 
added, ‘* continued to be carried on against 
all lawful commerce, and American vessels 
suffered with those of other nations.” 

By accounts from Nassau of the 18th ult. 
a sloop, manned with a midshipman and 23 
men from the Tyne British ship of war, for 
the purpose of cruising against pirates, fell 
in with a piratical schooner and felucca ; 
beat off the former, and captured the latter. 
Part of the crew jumped overboard and were 
drowned. The loss on board the sloop was 
two men killed, and the midshipman and 
seven men wounded. 


— > — 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The Dublin papers give an account of a 
most disgraceful riot produced by the ap- 
pearance of the Lord Lieutenant at the 
theatre of that City, on the night of Sa- 
turday the 14th inst. It appears that the 
tumult was preconcerted; for a number of 
offensive placards were dispersed through 
the house at the very commencement of 
the performance, and the entrance of the 
Lord Lieutenant gave the signal for the 
first burst of hisses. As the play proceeded 
the disturbance became more outrageous, 


until at length a bottle, and a fragment of 
a watchman’s rattle, were flung from one of 
the galleries, in the direction of the vice- 
regal box; the peace officers then inter- 
fered, and, as it seems, all the most active 
rioters (including those who threw the 
above-mentioned missiles) were taken into 
custody. ‘The whole number of persons en- 
gaged in the tumult is said to have been 
less than 40; and those in custody are per~ 
sons of the lowest rank—a servant, a jour- 
neyman carpenter, a working shoe-maker, &c. 


AGricutturat Distress.—Sir John Sin- 
clair has addressed a letter to the owners 
and 
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and occupiers of land in Great Britain, on 
the necessity of petitioning Parliament for 
an incre currency. In this letter Sir 
John says, “I cannot concur with those 
who are of opinion that want of protection 
is either the sole, or even the principal, 
source of our calamities. We have a com- 
plete monopoly of the market for cattle and 
sheep, and yet both are proportionally lower 
in price than grain. Can this fact be con- 
troverted ? The great cause, therefore, must 
be, the change of currency ; for where cir- 
culation is abundant and accredited, no na- 
tion can be reduced to that miserable state, 
tn respect to prices, which we at present ex- 
perience.’—-The Baronet contends, that 
** the addition to the currency in paper 
during the late war, by augmenting prices, 
essentially promoted the power and prospe- 
rity of the country; and the diminished cir- 
culation now, owing to the return of a me- 
tallic currency, is the principal source of all 
the calamities which we now experience ; 
and the pressure of which nothing but a 
change of system can relieve.” 

Sir T. B. Lethbridge, bart. has at this 
time no less than 13 farms on his hands 
for the want of tenants. Very liberal abate- 
ments from former rents have been proposed, 
but such is the state of agriculture at pre- 
sent, that the amount to be abated is less a 
matter of consideration than whether it is 
prudent to engage to pay any rent at all ! 
Several large farms in Somersetshire, which 
a very short time ago made a respectable 
figure on the rent-roll, are now pronounced 
to be unavailable for profit at a pepper-corn 
rent. 

New Generat Turnrixe Act.—It may 
be useful to Trustees, &c. of the Turnpike- 
roads to be informed, that the Act of the 
3d George IV. cap. 126, which received the 
royal assent on the 6th of August last, re- 
peals all the former Acts, and consolidates 
the several regulations into one Act, which 
takes effect on the Ist of January, and that 
the 37th and 53d sections enact, that on or 
before the 1st of January, 1823, the Trus- 
tees are to put up, ona table of tolls (paint- 
ed with black letters on a white ground) 
the name of the gate or toll-house at which 
the same be affixed, and a list of the se- 
veral gates, which are wholly or partiall 
cleared by the toll paid at the gate at which 
the table is put up ; and that the tickets 
delivered upon paying the toll, are to ex- 
press the name of the gate at which the 
same is delivered, and also those of all 
other gates freed by such payment. The 
tolls on wheels of different breadths are 
revised, and are to be expressed in the new 
tables of tolls. The provisions of local 
Acts, which have been, or may be passed, 
are to be subject to the regulations of the 
present Act; and several other provisions 
are established which require the early at- 
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tention of the Trustees, &o, of the Turn- 
pike-roads in general. 

Dec. 5th and 6th.— Considerable damage 
has been done’ throughout the country by 
the severe gales. At Liverpool, two daugh- 
ters (11 and 13 years old) of Mr. Dixon, of 
Everton, were killed by the falling of the 
chimnies. The mother of the servant of 
Mr. Yates, in the same town, was killed in 
a similar manner; the daughter escaped by 
leaping from a window. Mrs. Worrall, of 
Upper Islington, was buried in the ruins by 
a similar accident, and brought out a corpse ; 
her two daughters were severely hurt. In 
Strand-street, a woman was killed. Nearly 
20 vessels were driven on shore ; the Elles- 
mere and Runcorn steam packet was run 
a-ground, and nine persons lost. At Man- 
chester, a great number of houses newly 
erected in Charlton-row were blown down. 
In Shrewsbury and its neighbourhood, the 
effects, though great in point of damage to 
buildings, chimnies, glass, furniture, trees, 
&e. did not extend to loss of life, or any 
great personal injury. The Holyhead mail- 
coach was upset in the Principality by the 
violence of the wind. Ninety trees were 
blown down in Powis Castle-Park. A poor 
man was found dead in a ditch by the side 
of the road near Wellington-under-Dinmore, 
Herefordshire; he had been blown into the 
ditch by the violence of the wind, and was 
unable to extricate himself. 


Winter Home Circuit. 
Dec. 9. Mr. Baron Graham and Mr. Jus- 


tice Bayley opened the new commission at 
Hertford, noticed in p. 460. In the Cri- 
minal Court, Mr. Baron Graham addressed 
the Grand Jury (of which Lord Viscount 
Cranbourn was foreman) on the necessity of 
more frequent gaol deliveries, and said, that 
in consequence of urgent representations to 
Government, the present has been thought 
by His Majesty’s Privy Council a fit and 
seasonable opportunity of making the desired 
experiment. ‘* But,” said the learned 
Baron (on stating his objections to this new 
measure), ‘* there is another important 
consideratiou, and it is one which you will 
be well able to appreciate. If this is to be 
the precursor of three permanent annual 
Assizes, will Gentlemen of your description 
be content to leave your homes at a season 
of the year devoted to comfort and repose ? 
What good effect can possibly be produced 
from this measure ? Men of the first im- 
portance in society, some of them repre- 
senting their countrymen in Parliament, 
look forward to this natural and seasonable 
period of the year for leisure and enjoyment ; 
and it cannot reasonably be expected that 
they will forego that leisure and those plea- 
sures, in order to attend a Christmas Assize, 
at some distance, perhaps, from their 
homes.” . 

At 
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At Chelmsford Assizes Mr. Baron Graham 
charged the Grand Jury, and addressed them 
with topics similar to those on which he 
dwelt in his charge to the Hertfordshire 
Grand Jury. He expressed his opinion 
against the necessity of this extra circuit at 
this season of the year, attended as it was 
with so much inconvenience to the Judges, 
to the Grand Jury, aud to the Yeomanry of 
the County, who, he said, would regret 
being obliged to leave their homes at a 
period devoted to comfort and joy, for the 
execution of a painful and sometimes melau- 
choly duty. ‘ Such an occupation of 
Christmas (said the learned Judge) will be 
a stain upon the religion of your ancestors, 
of which it is a most interesting commemo- 
rative era; for from the earliest time, when 
first the sacred light of Christianity dawned 
upon the world, this season of the year has 
ever been devoted to joy and pleasure ; and 
the inhabitants of a Christian country will 
never be reconciled to a Christmas execution, 
in the place of a Christmas carnival.” 


—- &— 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The Royal Palaces. —Workmen in every 
department are employed in preparing the 
splendid rooms of St. James’s Palace for his 
Majesty, where hereafter he intends to hold 
his Court. The old tapestry, long the va- 
lued ornament of George the Third, has 
been taken down, and the walls are decorated 
in the most varied manner. Some of the 
most choice and valuable of the pictures in 
his Majesty’s Collection are to embellish 
and adorn the rooms. The first Court is to 
be held there on St. George’s Day.—Consi- 
derable improvements are going on in the 
state apartments of Windsor Castle, for the 
residence of the King. For many years the 
Castle has been suffered to go into decay, 
and, except those rooms occupied by the 
late Queen and her daughters, all the rest 
were uncomfortable, and many of them in a 
ruinous condition. Those apartments, espe- 
cially the room in which his late Majesty 
died, are to remain sacred and undisturbed. 
Here is still the simple old bed on which 
the King breathed his last —the large 
armed chair in which he so often sat, and 
the shattered harpsichord with which, dur- 
ing his illness, he so frequent! amused him- 
self. This room is to be kept locked, and 
the adjoining rooms, in which the King 
occesionally took exercise, are to be locked 
up likewise—In Buckingham-house is ar- 
ranged, in the octagon room, and the adjoin- 
ing apartments, the Royal library, which 
contains a magnificent collection of books in 
every branch of literature. Mr. Armstrong, 
the under-librarian, has recently been se- 
lecting ac throwing out the duplicates : 
many of them are very scarce and valuable. 
It is not known whether his present Ma- 
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ésty will ever reside here. For the present 
i 5 os allotted ments in Buckingham- 
house to some of his old and faithful do- 
mestics. ‘The new buildings, for stabling, 


&e. now going on, are in lieu of those at 
the King’s Mews, which must come down. 

His Majesty has, we understand, formed 
a resolution to reside some part of every 
year, in future; at /¥indsor Castle, the east- 
ern end of which is now fitting up more par- 
ticularly for his reception. We are glad to 
hear that the Lodge originally built for the 
Princess Augusta, and used occasionally as a 
residence by the late King, is to be inmedi- 
ately taken down. It has Jong been a great 
eye-sore to the Castle, and by its removal a 
direct communication will be made from the 
long walk to the grand entrance of that no- 
ble pile of building. The extreme damp- 
ness of the Cottage is said to be a principal 
inducement with his Majesty for this change, 
much illness having been occasioned among 
the members of his household from that 
cause. 

A Meeting was lately held at the City of 
London Tavern, and resolutions agreed to 
for the formation of a Society for the im- 
provement of the spiritual and temporal 
condition of the watermen and others en- 
gaged on the Thames. This class of per- 
sons for whom the appeal was made con- 
sists of about 9000, mostly with large 
families. 

A true bill has been returned by the Mid- 
dlesex Grand Jury, on an indictment pre- 
ferred by the Constitutioual Association 
against John Hunt, for a libel in the 
*¢ Liberal,” called the Vision of Judgment. 

The practice of robbing graves to supply 
surgeons with subjects for anatomy is carried 
to an extent truly revolting. It is said that 
upwards of 2000 subjects are yearly fur- 
nished to the various hospitals, &c. in 
Lendon. 

A List of duties paid by the various Fire 
Offices of London, for the Quarter ending 
June 24, 1822: 
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A Sermon was lately preached at the 

ish church of St. Anne’s, Soho, by the 
Rev. H. G. White, M. A. for the benefit of 
the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Ear. It appears that since the establish- 
ment of the Charity in 1816 upwards of 
3750 patients afflicted with Deafness and 
other diseases of the Ear, have been received, 
the greater number of whom have been 
cured or relieved; to which may be added 
several cases of Deaf and Dumb, in which 
much effective aid has been administered. 
It must be gratifying to know that the 
benevolent views of the Charity are not con- 
fined to the inhabitants of the metropolis, 
but extends its aid to every individual; and 
in those unfortunate instances which do not 
admit of professional assistance, Acoustic 
Instruments are gratuitously supplied. 


Saturday, Dec. 7. 


About twelve o'clock this night, a fire 
broke out at the house of Mr. Walker, 
feather-bed and mattress manufacturer, 
No. 60, High Holborn, two doors above 
Hand-court, and next door to Mr. Taylor's 
architectural library.—In a few minutes the 
house was in a blaze, and very soon after, 
Mr. Taylor’s house, and that on the other 
side of Walker's, No. 61, were in a similar 
situation, and nothing of any value were 
saved from either, such was the rapidity of 
the devouring element. Four other houses 
catching fire, were much damaged. Mr. 
Smith, the occupier of the wine-vaults ad- 
jeining to Hand-court, had been for some 
time unwell, but the shock given to him 
by the intelligence of the danger was so 
great, that he expired in the arms of some 
persons who were conveying him up the 
court toa Ce of safety. The loss occa- 
sioned by the destruction of the Architec- 
tural Library was very considerable, as it was 
the principal house in town devoted to the 
publication and collection of architectural 
works. We are happy to hear, however, 
that the valuable copper-plates were saved. 
Mr. Walker was not insured. 

Court of Chancery, Thursday, Dec. 12.— 
In the Matter of Lord Portsmouth—The 
question of Lord Portsmouth’s state of 
mind having frequently been discussed, the 
Chancellor on this day gave judgment. 
In the course of his observations, the Lord 
Chancellor said, that the Commission was 
to inquire into the soundness of the 
mind of the party, though originally the 
province of the Court was only to inquire 
into idiotcy: but it has been long settled, 
that if the party is found to be incapable of 
managing his affairs, then the person hold- 
ing the office of Chief Commissioner of 
Lunatics (for he did not dispose of this case 
as Chancellor) issued a Commission; and if 
he issued a Commission to inquire into the 
soundness of the mind of the party, and if a 
Jury should find that the party was incapa- 
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ble of his affairs, that would not 
be sufficient to give the Chief Commissioner 
any further power over him, unless that 
finding was preceded by a finding that the 
party was of unsound mind ; and, in support 
of this doctrine, his Lordship quoted a con- 
siderable number of cases from the decision 
of Lord Hardwicke; for be could not of 
himself take upon him to declare whether 
the party was of unsound mind or not, but 
to ask that question of the country, that is, 
by a Jury. He then went over the substance 
of the affidavits of the physicians, and ob- 
served, that if it had not been for the caveat, 
he should have issued a commission for the 
inquiry some time ago. However, although 
this petition was presented by Mr. Newton 
Fellowes, the brother of the Noble Lord, his 
Lordship said it did not belong to him, at 
present, to call Mr. Fellowes the heir appa- 
rent to the Earldom. There was a great 
variety of solemn instruments executed by 
the Noble Lord; and at first, when this ap- 
— was made to him some years ago 
or such a commission as this, he thought 
that, upon a perusal ofall the affidavits, there 
was a great deal of evidence of eccentricity of 
conduct, but, upon the whole, the evidence 
was in favour fl ent, and the evidence of 
hardship and of ill-treatment was extremely 
scanty; therefore, then, he could not 
grant the commission, but the question was 
now, whether matters were altered so as to 
call for a new inquiry? He wished it to be 
understood, that he gave no opinion upon 
the alleged sanity or insanity, cruelty, adul- 
tery, or impotency. He decided upon 
neither of these points; for he may be im- 
potent, and not an object of a commis- 
sion; he may be treated with cruelty, and 
not be a subject of a commission; he may 
have an adulterous wife, and not be a subject 
of a commission. Whether any of these 
facts existed, he gave no opinion; for he 
would not prejudice the question with any 
opinion of his upon either of the points : the 
only question with him was—whether or 
not there was ground for inquiry whether 
the noble Lord’s mind was sane or not ?— 
He then took a view of the affidavit of Dr. 
Bankhead, and he observed that the learned 
Doctor did not appear to embrace the 
question to be examined into : as to that of the 
other physicians, the whole of the medical 
evidence preponderated greatly in favour of 
unsoundness of mind. He then observed 
upon all that had been said of what hap- 
pened at different parts of England and 
Edinburgh, and all which had been so- 
lemnly denied on oath, upon which he 
would say nothing, for he would not touch 
the character of any individual; but the 
question was, whether there was ground for 
a into facts ?- upon these grounds he 
was of opinion that the commission should 
issue. ith respect to all other points, 


of security of the noble Lord’s person, &e. 
he 
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he would say, in the course of this week, 
what should be done; but it was his duty to 
say, upon the whole of the case, there was 

round for issuing this issi His 
Lordship concluded by directing a Commis- 
sion to issue, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the state of Lord Portsmouth’s mind ; 
which, for the purpose of saving expense, 
was directed to be held in Middlesex. His 
Lordship, however, did not now decide who 
were to be the Commissioners to make the 
inquiry, but he said he would do so in the 
course of the week. 





Monday, Dec. 16. 


The Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge held a special general meeting, 
which was very eanestalle attended, in 
Bartlett’s Buildings, to take into conside- 
ration the measures to be adopted in con- 

q of the d of the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. Resolutions were entered into, 
expressive of the deep sense the Society 
entertained of the services performed by his 
Lordship, and their earnest hope of the va- 
cancy being supplied by those who would 
further the great object in view, so ably be- 

m by him. The last letter his Lordship 
had written to the Board, having expressed 
a desire that some exhibitions or scholar- 
ships should be attached to the Missionary 
College, the meeting voted the sum of 
60001, to be placed at the disposal of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, for the endowment of such 
scholarships; and that the sons of Mission- 
aries should have the preference ; and that, 
in respect to his memory, they should be 
called Bishop Midgleton’s Scholarships. 
Another resolution the Society came to was, 
to erect a monument to his memory iu the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, and the mem- 
bers of the Society are every where invited to 
contribute to it. 


Curistmas Warrs.—Charles Clapp, Ben- 
amin Jackson, Denis Jelks, and Robert 

rinset, were brought to Bow-street Office, 
by O. Bond the constable, charged with per- 
forming on several musical instruments in 
St. Martin’s-lane, at half-past twelve o'clock 
this morning, by Mr. Munroe, the autho- 
rized principal Wait, appointed by the Court 
of Burgesses for the City and Liberty of 
Westminster, who alone considers himself 
entitled, by his appointment, to apply for 
Christmas-boxes. He also urged that the 
prisoners, acting as minstrels, came under 
the meaning of the Vagrant Act, alluded to 
in the 17th Geo. II.; however, on reference 
to the last Vagrant Act of the present King, 
the word “ minstrels” is omitted ; conse- 
quently they are no louger cognizable under 
that Act of Parliament; and in addition to 
that, Mr. Charles Clapp, one of the pri- 
soners, produced his indenture of having 
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served seven as an rentice to ‘the 
rofession denmahien = Me Clay, who 

ld the same appointment as Mr. Munroe 
does under the Court of Burgesses. The 
prisoners were discharged, after receiving an 
admonition from Mr. Halls, the sitting 
Magistrate, not to collect Christmas-boxes. 

Saturday, Dec. 21. 

A monument to the memory of the late 
Mr. Percival was opened in Westminster 
Abbey. It represents him falling at the 

t of ination. Belling » his 
assassin, is introduced. The likeness of the 
late Minister is considered excellent. 

This morning at two o’clock a fire was 
discovered in one of the upper rooms at 
Long’s Hotel, Bond-street. Its violence 
was such as to prevent the least possibility 
of securing any part of the valuable pro- 
perty. The building was entirely destroyed. 


oe 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane Tueatre. 


A Tale of other Times, or which is the 
Bride ?—This opera is founded on a French 
Melo-drama, called the Forest of Herman- 
stadt. Zumerski is sent by his sovereign 
Sigismund, the reigning prince of Lithu- 
ania, to the Swedish Court, as his TOXY, to 
fetch home his intended bride, Phedora ; 
but the ambassador, incited by ambition, 
substitutes his own daughter, Oswena, for 
the Princess, and confines the latter in the 
deserted ruins of an old castle. This plan 
is defeated in part, by the agency of Mer- 
man and Jutta, who had taken shelter from 
the storm in the same ruins; and still more 
by that of Carolstein, the only one of all 
the Princess's attendants that ped the 
sword of the Tartars, hired to their de- 
struction by Zumerski. This opera has cer- 
tainly some dramatic interest; but its te- 
dious length occasioned at times some dis- 
approbation. It was, however, announced 
for repetition. 











Covent Garpven Tueatre. 

Dec.3. Maid Marian, an opera found- 
ed on the beautiful little novel of the same 
name, by Mr. Peacock. The principal cha- 
racter is Robert Fitzbooth, Earl of Hunting- 
don, being chiefly founded on the metrical 
legend of Robin Hood. The scenery was 
extremely beautiful, and the piece was well 
received. 

Dec.11. The Huguenot, a edy, 
Mr. Shiel. The scene is: laid pn lc 
The chief character is Adolphus Poli 5 
the convict, or Huguenot, acted by Mac. 
ready. The piece was favourably received by 
a very crowded House, and announced for 
repetition amidst tumultuous applause. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


—-?-— 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

Right Hon. William Downes, created a 
Baron of the United Kingdom, in token of 
his Majesty’s approbation of his services as 
Chief Judge in Ireland for a number of 


ears. 
. War-office, Nov.22. 4th Regt. of Drag. 
Guards: Major A. F. D’Este, to be Major, 
vice Ogilvie, who exchanges.—1 1th ditto: 
Brev. Lieut.-Col. W. Ogilvie, to be Major, 
vice D’Este, who exch.—64th ditto: Brev. 
— A. H. Dickson to be Major, vice 
iley, who retires.—3d Royal Vet. Bat.: 
Col. Sir G.H. B. Way, to be Col.; Lieut.- 
Col. A. Coghlan, to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Hooper, dec.—Brev. Capt. E. R. Storey, to 
be Major in the Army. 

Whatehatl, Nov. 26. Rev. John Wallace 
to the church and parish of Abbay Saint 
Bathans, in the preshytery of Dunse, co. 
Berwick, vice Rev. Alex. Anderson, dec.— 
George Ballinghall, M.D. to be Professor 
of Military ey in the University of 
Edinburgh.—Dr. Wm. Knight to be one of 
the Regents or Professors of Philosophy in 
the Marischal College, Aberdeen.—Charles 
Skene, M. D. to be Professor of Medicine 
in the Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

War-office, Nov.29.—4th Regt. of Right 
Drag.: Lieut.-Col. N. Wilson, to be Lieut.- 
Col.—1 0th ditto : Capt. V. J. Greme to be 
Major.—20th ditto: Lieut. Col. T. Bun- 
bury, to be Lieut.-Col.—s84th ditto: Col. J. 
. Maitland, to be Lieut.~Col.—Brevet—to be 
Majors in the Army: Capt. Sir J. W. H. 
Brydges, R. Haddock, R. C. Mansel, and 
A. J. Cloete. 

Whitehall, Dec. 3.—To be Knights Com- 
manders of the Most Honourable Military 
Order of the Bath :— Major-Generals— 
Sir William Kerr-Grant; James Campbell, 
late 94th . Foot; Lionel Smith, 65th 
Reg. Foot ; ophilus Pritzler, 13th Reg. 
Light Dragoons. 

Dec. 4. Hon. F. R. Forbes, appointed 
Secretary of Legation, at Denmark. 

Dec. 6. 88th Reg. Foot: Brevet-Major 
R. N. Nickle, to be Major. 

Dec. 16. Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, of 
Blackhall, Bart. to be Lieut. and Sheriff 
Principal of the Shire of Renfrew, vice Lord 
Blantyre, resigned.—John _ . Advo- 
cate, to be Sheriff Depute of the Shire of 
Linlithgow, vice Joshua Henry Mackenzie, 
Esq. appointed a Lord of Session in Scot- 
land. 


War-office, Dec. 20. 1st West India Reg. : 
Major J. Cassidy to be Lieut.-Col.—Brevet- 
Lieut. Col. G. Fitzclarence to be Major, 
vice Cassidy —Cape Corps (infantry :) Lieut. 





Sir T. Ormsby, Bart. vice ter, who 
retires. — Brevet-Lieut.-Col. A. Walker, 
Governor of St. Helena, to have the rank of 
Brigadies-General in that Island only. 





Eccresiasticat PaererMents. 


Rev. T. St. Lawrence (son to Bishop of 
Cork), Ross Archdeaconry, 

The Hon. and Rev. ee, son of 
the Earl of Carlisle, Succentor Canoni- 
corum and Prebendary of Holme, in York 
Cathedral. 

Rev. G. Turnor (Vicar of Wragby) to a 
Prebendal Stall in Lincoln Cathedral. 

Rev. R. G. Andrews, M. A. (Master of Gran- 
tham School,) Hough - on-the- Hill V. 
Lincolnshire, vice Hon. and Rev. R. Cust, 
resigned. 

Rev. T. Atkinson, St. Edmund the Martyr 
R. Exeter. 

Rev. D. Cresswell, D. D. Enfield, V. Mid- 
dlesex. 

Rev. R. Davies, Dixton V. Monmouthsh. 

Rev. T. Davies, jun. Landough, Cogan, 
and Leckwith, consolidated livings, near 
Cardiff. 

Rev. R. Eastcott, Ringmore R. Devon. 

~~ G. A. Greenall, Orford Perp. Curacy, 

ent. 

Rev. H. Palmer, Broadway Perp. and End. 
Curacy, Somerset. 

Rev. H. R. Pechell, M. A. Fellow of All 
Souls College Bix R. co. Oxon. 

Rev. R. R. Smith, Adderbury V. Oxon. 

Rev. W. B. Yeomans, Bucknell R. Oxon. 

Rev. G. M. Musgrave, appointed i 
Chaplain to the Earl of Besborough. 











Crvit. PrererMENTs. 

John Hope, esq. to be Solicitor-general for 
Scotland, vice Wedderburne, dec. 

Andrew Murray, esq. Sheriff Depute of 
Aberdeenshire. 

William Thomas Phillips, M. A. appointed 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, vice 
Thomas Dunbar, M.A. resigned. 

Rev. A. Nicoll, B. C. L. Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford, to be D. C. L. 





Memoers Returnep TO PariaMENT. 

University of Cambridge. — Wm. J. Bankes, 
esq. vice Smyth, dec. 

Derbyshire. —- Francis Mundy, esq. vice 
Mundy, dec. 

Shropshire-—J.C. Pelham, esq. vice Powell, 


dec. 
Sligo County.—Hon. Col. Henry King, vice 
O'Hara, dec. 
BIRTHS. 
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BIRTHS. 


Mrs. T. Wilkins, of Carisbrook, a son. 
At Alpha-house, Brompton, the wife of 
t. Curtis, a son. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Kaye, the lady of the 
Bishop of Bristol, a son. 

Nov. 18. At Belton-house, co. Lincoln, 
the Countess Brownlow, a dau. 

Nov. 23. The wife of Lieut. Thomas 
Bevis, R. N. a son. 

Nov. 25. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mrs. 
Anthony Compton, of Carham Hall, near 
Coldstream, a daughter. 

Nov. 26. In Montague-place, Mrs. Wm. 
Sargent, a son.—At Wootton Basset, the 
wife of Rev. T. H. Ripley, a son. 

Dec. .4 Mrs. Wm. Fox, Russel-sq. a dau. 

Dec. 5. At Dulwich, Mrs. Joshua Black- 
burn, a son. 

Dec. 6. In Southampton-buildings, the 


wife of C. Phillips, esq. barrister, a son. 

Dec. 8. At Gorhambury, the Countess of 
Verulam, a son.—Mrs. B. W. Scott, Isling- 
ton, ason—At Kensington, Mrs. R. Walms- 
ley, a son. 

Dec.13. At Norfolk House, St. James’s, 
the Countess of Surrey, a dau. 

Dec. 14. At Clifton, Mrs. Charles A. 
Elton, a son.—Mrs. Davies, of Great Coram- 
street, a dau. 

Dec. 17. At Wing Vicarage, the wife of 
Rev. James Main, a dau.—In Guildford-st. 
Mrs. J. H. Booth, a son. 

Dec. 21. In Bruton-street, Lady Eleanor 
Lowther, a dau. 

Dec. 23. In Welbeck-street, the wife of 
Geo. Ormerod, esq. of Chorlton, Cheshire, 
a dau. 

Dec. 24. At Richmond, Mrs. H. Ellis, ason. 


—-}—- 
MARRIAGES. 


Lately. E. J. Lioyd, esq. of Manchester, 
barrister, to Eliza, dau. of W. Rigby, esq. 
of Oldfield Hall, Cheshire. Capt. Came- 
ron, 53d reg. to E. T. Pinnix, dau. of E. P. 
esq. of Emsworth. John Featherston- 
hangh, esq. of Isleworth, to Miss Clark, of 
Sion-place——J .. Chowns, esy. of Welches, 
Herts. to Anne, only dau. of T. Lieusley, 
esq. of Long Leadenham. H. Selwood, 
esq. barrister, to Miss E. Parsons, of Bath. 
At Cheltenham, Major Hill Dickson, 
64th reg. (son of the late Archdeacon of 
Down) to Caroline Emma, dau. of T. Stough- 
ton, esq. of Ballynorgan, Kerry. At 
Avely, W. J. son of Sir John St. Aubyn, 
bart. of Clowance, Cornwall, to Ann Dorothy 
Barrett Lennard, dau. of Sir T. B. L. bart. 
—— At Tottenham, John Forster, esq. of 
Lambeth, to Catherine-Matilda, dau. of late 
Thos. Cooper, esq. of Riverhead. At 
Naples, Lord Wallscourt, to only dau. of 
W. Lock, esq. 

Aug. 6. At Matlock, Rev. John Hurt, 
son of Charles H. esq. of Wirksworth, to 
Mary, dau. of Adam Wolley, esq. of Matlock. 

Oct. 22. At Barbadoes, Lieut.-col. Amwyl, 
of the 4th reg. foot, to Senhouse, dau. of 
J. Barrow, esq. of the above Island. 23. 
At Aveley, Dr. Nevison, of Montague-sq. 
to Juliana, second dau. of Sir Thos. Barrett 
Lennard, bart. 28. At Florence, Sir 
Chas. Style, bart. of Wateringbury, to Isa- 
bella, dau. of Sir G. Cayley, bart. 

Nov. 2. At Woolwich, Rev. Wm. Phelips, 
Rector of Cucklington, to Mary, dau. of 
Rev. J. Messiter. 5. At Frome, Paul, 
son of B. Anstie, esq. of Devizes, to Jane, 
dau. of Geo. Kingdon, esq. of Frome. 
7. At Llanfoist, Chas. Porter, esq. of the 
Nythe, near Tewkesbury, to Eliza, dau. of 
J. Wright, esq. of Kelvedon Hall, Essex. 
——At North Stoneham, Wm. Gibbs, esq. 
































of Ilchenor Park, Sussex, to Charlotte, dae. 
of — Gater, esq. of Swathling. 11. Rev. 
S.C. Smith, M. A. Rector of Denver, to 
Lucy-Maria, dau. of Rev. C. Collyer, of 
Gunthorp Hall, Norfolk. 18. At Madron 
Church, Cornwall, George Gilbert Currey, 
M.D. F.R.S. of Half-moou-street, to Mary, 
only child of the late John Dennis, esq, of 
Alverton, Penzance. 19. At Bristol, 
Rev. Wm. Seaton, of Wandsworth, to Mary- 
Anne, relict of late Charles Morgan, esq. and 
sister to Sir J. Owen, bart. M. P.——evr. 
At St. James's Church, Rev. Thos. Scott 
Smyth, of St, Austle, in Cornwall, to Georg- 
ina-Theophila, dau. of Sir T. J. Metcalfe, 
bart. and sister to the present Sir C. Met- 
calfe, bart. 23. At Little Missenden, 
James Caulfield Browne, esq. son of the 
Hon. Mrs. Browne, of Ampthill, to Isabella, 
only dau. of John Mello, esq. of London, 
banker. 26. At St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, George Hodgson, esq. of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, to Anne, only dau. of the late 
John Hodgson, esq. of Buckden, At 
Southampton, Benj. Cowie, esq. of Purley 
Lodge, to Laura-Emily, youngest dau. of 
late Wm. Bridges, esq. of Laverstoke-—— 
At Mount Catherine, Hon. Thomas Browne, 
brother of the Earl of Kenmare, to Cathe- 
rine, dau. and co-heiress of late Edm. O’Cal- 
laghan, esq. of Kilgory, co. Clare——James 
Barslow, esq. of Gray's Ian, to Mary, only 
dau. of late J. Willis, esq. of Hackney. 
H. W. R. W. Halsey, esq. of Henley Park, 
to Mary Noel, dau. of And, Stirling, esq. of 
Pirbright Lodge, Surrey. Rev. George 


























Browne, of St. Alban’s, to Grace, dau. of 
late T. Riddell, esq. of Hull——27. Edw, 
W. Wright, M.D. of Shipston-upon-Stour, 
to Martha-Anne, dau. of Abraham Kirkham, 
esq. of Peckham. 
(To be continued in the Supplement.)' 
OBITUARY. 
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OBITUARY. 
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Rev. Tuomas FAnsHaw MIDDLETON, 
D. D. F. R. S. Bisnor or Catcutta. 
July 8. At the Presidency of Cal- 

cutta, after a short but severe illness, in 

the 53d year of his age, the Rev. Thomas 

Fanshaw Middleton, D.D. F.R.S. His 

Lordship was in the full possession of 

his health on the preceding Tuesday, 

when he visited the College. On the 
day of his death, be was considered to 
have passed the crisis of his disorder, 
and to be out of danger; at half past 
seven he was thought much better than 
before, but at eight be was seized with 

a violent paroxysm of fever, and at 

eleven o’clock he expired, to the great 

grief of all who had the honour of bis 
acquaintance. 

Dr. Middleton was born in Jan. 1769, 
at Kedleston in Derbysbire, and was the 
only child of the Rev. Thomas Middle- 
tou of that place. He was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital, under the rigid disci- 
pline of the Rev. James Bowyer, who 
has been not inaptly termed the Busby 
of that establishment. Here he was 
contemporary with Sir Edward Thornton, 
our present Ambassador to the Court of 
Sweden ; the Rev. George Richards, 
D. D. F. R.S. author of the Aboriginal 
Britons, and Bampton Lectures; and 
Mr. Coleridge the Poet, from whose fer- 
tile pen has issued a just tribute of gra- 
titude to the zeal and ability of their 
tutor. 

From Christ’s Hospital he proceeded, 
upon one of the school exhibitions, to 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where’ be 
took the degrees of B.A. 1792; M.A. 
17953 and B. and D. D. in 1808. 

In March 1799, after taking the de- 
gree of B. A. and being ordained Deacon 
by the then Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Pre- 
tyman), he entered upon his clerical du- 
ties at Gainsborough. In 1794 he was 
selected by Dr. John Pretyman, Arch- 
d ef Lincoln, and brother of the 
Bishop, to be tutor to his two suns ; and 
it was probably to this circumstance that 
he was indebted for the future patronage 
of the Bishop, who presented him, in 
1795, to the rectory of Tansor, in Nor- 
thamptonshire, vacant by the promo- 
tion of Dr. John Potter, to the See of 
Killala, in Ireland. About this time 





he published a periodical essay without 
his name, entitled, ** The Country Spec- 
tator.”” 


Gant. Mac. December, 1922. 
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In 1797 Dr. Middleton married Eliza- 

beth, eldest daughter of John Maddison, 
Esq. of Gainsborough, and of Alving- 
bam, co. Lincoln. 
* In 1798 he published, “‘ The Blessing 
and the Curse; a Thanksgiving on oc- 
easion of Lord Nelsou’s and other Victo- 
ries ;"" and in 1802 obtained from his 
former patron, the consolidated rectory 
of Little Bytham, with Castle Bytham 
annexed, which he held with Tansor by 
dispensation, 

In 1808 Dr. Middleton established his 
reputation as a scholar by the publica- 
tion of his celebrated “‘ Treatise on the 
Doctrine of the Greek Article, applied 
to the Criticism and the Lliystration of 
the New Testament ;”’ and the following 
year, “‘ Christ Divided, a Sermon preach- 
ed at the Visitation uf the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln,” 

In 1810 he began to act as a Magis- 
trate for the county of Northampton ; 
but in 1811 resigned his livings in that 
county, upon being presented by the 
same generous patron, to the Vicarage 
of St. Pancras, Middlesex, and Putten- 
ham, Herts; and shortly after took up his 
residence at the vicarage-house, Kentigh 
Town. 

In April 1812 he was collated by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, to the Archdeaconry 
of Huntingdon; and in the autumn, of 
the same year, he directed his attention 
to the deplorable condition of the parish 
of St. Paneras, in which he found a po- 
pulation of upwards of 50,000 persons, 
with only the ancient very small village 
church, which could not accommodate 
a congregation of more than 300. On 
this occasion he published ‘‘ An Address 
to the Parishioners of St. Pancras, Mid- 
diesex, on the intended Application to 
Parliament for a New Charch,” 8vo, 
Dr. Middleton caused a Bill to be 
brought into Parliament, for powers to 
erect a new Church, and by this measure 
rendered bimself an object of malignant 
hostility, especially to the Dissenters, 
by whose zealous perseverance the Bill 
was lost in the debate upon the second 
reading. 

In 1813 the Rev. C. A. Jacobi, a Ger- 
man divine, having been appvinted one. 
of the Missionaries to India, Dr. Middle- 
ton was — a. before a, 
Special Meeting o! iety for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, a Charge 

to 
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to the new Missionary previous to his 
departure, 

About this time the friends of the 
establishment of Christianity in our 
Eastern dominions, were very active in 
prevailing upon Government to establish 
an Episcopacy in those vast regions ; 
and Lord Castlereagh, in a debate on 
the renewal of the East India Company’s 
charter, adverted to the expediency of 
such an establishment. It was sub- 
sequently enacted, that the Company 
should be chargeable with certain sala- 
ries, to be paid to # Bishop, and three 
Archdeacons, if it should please his Ma- 
jesty by his Letters Patent, to constitute 
and appoint the same. In the autumn 
of 1813 Dr. Middleton received an or- 
der to wait upon the Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, President of the Board of Con- 
troul, by whom he was recommended 
to His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, as the new Bishop of Calcutta. 
He was consecrated on the 8th of May 
1814, at Lambeth Palace, the Archdea- 
con of Winchester having preached the 
consecration sermon. On the 17th of 
the same month he attended a Special 
Meeting of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, to receive their 
valedietory address, delivered by the 
Bishop of Chester; on the 19th he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society ; 
and on the 8th of June took his depar- 
ture for Bengal. 

Upon bis arrival in India, Dr. Middle- 
ton was mainly instrumental in found- 
ing the Mission College at Calcutta, for 
the following purposes: 1. For instract- 
ing Native and other Christian youth in 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England, in order to their becoming 
Preachers, Catechists, or School-masters ; 
2. For teaching the elements of useful 
knowledge, and the English language, 
to Mussulmen and Hindoos, having no 
object in such attainments beyond secu- 
lar advantage ; 3. For Translating the 
Seriptures, the Liturgy, and Moral and 
Religious Tracts; 4. For the reception 
of English Missionaries on their first 
arrival in India, for the purpose of ac- 
quiring the languages.— Towards the 
erection aud endowment of this College, 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, the Suciety for the propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
and the Society for Missions to Africa 
and the East, have each contributed 
5,0002. 

Under any circumstances, the death 
of such a man as Dr. Middleton, would 
be a great loss to the profession of which 
he was so distinguished an ornament ; 
but at the present time, when the Dis- 
senters are making gigantic efforts to 
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overturn the Church Establishment, it 
bas caused a chasm that will with great 
difficulty be filled up. 





Tue Doxr pe SEReNT. 

Lately. The Duke de Serent. He 
was born at Nantes in December 1736, 
and was only five years old when he 
lost his father, the Duke de Rerfillis. 
At 16, Louis XV. made him a standard 
bearer in his gens d’armes of Dauphiny. 
In 1754, when only 17, he married 
Felicite, daughter of the Duke d'Olonne 
Montmorency- Luxembourg, then 15 
years old. The Duke de Serent having 
become ensign during the campaign of 
1757, and having attracted the notice 
of Marshals Castre and De Bellisle, they 
requested for him the regiment of Royal 
Cavalry, which favour was justified by 
the manner in which he disciplined his 
regiment, and the bravery he displayed 
in successive combats uatil the peace in 
1764. Louis XV. having seen the regi- 
ment manceuvre in the camp of Com- 
peigne, was so pleased that he promoted 
the Duke to the rank of Marechal-de- 
Camp. The Duke was at length obliged 
to quit the service in consequence of 
an event that endangered his life ;—he 
was identally poi d. The Duke 
henceforward devoted himself to studies 
not less beneficial. He tried upon his 
children the experiment of a new system 
of education. The happy effects of this 
system were so apparent in his own 
children as to determine the Count 
d’Artois to make him Governor of bis 
sons. 

He thus explained his plan to the 
Count d’Artois: — “Your Royal High- 
ness’s children are arrived at an age, 
when their intellect admits of vast stu- 
dies, and is capable of more extended 
ideas. Descended from Francis the 
First, and the grand-children of Louis 
XIV. they may find in the ages of those 
two Monarchs examples of every talent, 
and models of every virtue. It is ne- 
cessary that, from intercourse with 
places, they may acquire a knowledge 
of men and of things; it is necessary 
that they should travel over a great part 
of the kingdom, Splendid recollections 
will become useful lessons to them, and 
the sons of France should know their 
country. This journey will be to them 
a course of tactics, of gunnery, of geo- 
graphy, and history. Franche Compte, 
which still resounds with the name of 
Louis XIV. will make them acquainted 
with the exploits of their immortal an- 
cestor. They will perceive that nothing 
can resist a great man who wishes to 
create a splendid age. Toulon and Brest 
will speak to them of Duquesne and 

Dugnay- 
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Dugaay Trouin; Toulouse, of Riquet ; 
Strasbourg, of Crequin; Valenciennes, 
of Vaulan. They will learn at Metz 
how Conde saved France. They will 
visit with reverence Sedan, the country 
of Turenne. Then stopping at a neigh- 
bouring village, they will form their 
minds to a knowledge of tactics ir one 
of our best schools of artillery; and I 
will read to them the History of Bayard 
on the ramparts of Mezieres.” 

The Duke de Serent was chosen in 
1784 and 1785 a Member of the Depu- 
tation of Nobles selected to support the 
interests of Britanny. He opposed the 
Cours pleniers, and was sent into exile. 

At the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion he joined the fortunes of the Prince, 
and of bis august pupils. Immediately 
before leaving France with them he re- 
ceived the commands of Louis XVI. 
who, while presenting to him his young 
nephews, said, “I confide them to you 
as your own children ; save them from 
those evils by which I am menaced,” 

In exile, as well as at Court, he con- 
tinued to give the Count d’Artois proofs 
ef unbounded zeal and devotion. He 
is not yet forgotten at the Court of Sar- 
dinia. The King of Spain conferred on 
him the rank of Grandee. Marie-Antoi- 
nette requested for bim the Order of 
the Holy Ghost, which was conferred on 
him by Louis XVIII. His two sons, 
Sigismund and Bernardin, in defending 
the Royal cause, met with a cruel but 
glorious death on the coasts of Britanny. 

Being thus deprived of their children, 
the Duke de Serent and his virtuous 
wife gave up the whole of their atten- 
tions to the Princes, to whom their lives 
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Sept. 12, 1791, the Lady Margaret King, 
eldest daughter of Robert, Earl of King- 
ston, by whom he had issue, 1, Stephen, 
Lord Kilworth, born August 20, 1792 
(who succeeds to his father’s title); 2. 
Robert, Captain in the Coldstream régi- 
ment of foot-guards, severely wounded 
at the glorious victory of Waterloo; 3. 
Edward; 4. Francis, died young; -5. 
Richard; 6. Helena-Eleanor, married 
February 9, 1813, Richard Robinson, Esq. 
eldest son of the Rev. Sir John Robin- 
son, bart. of Rokeby Hall, co. Louth; 
7. Jane-Elizabeth, married July, 1819, 
William- Yates Peel, Esq. M. P. for Tam- 
worth, brother of the Right Hon. Robert 
Peel, Secretary of State; 8. Elizabeth- 
Anne. The deceased Earl was a noble- 
man of very amiable character, and took 
great interest in the agricultural im- 
provement of his native county ; by his 
death, a vacancy occurs in the represen- 
tative peerage of Ireland. He was the 
eldest son of Stephen, first Earl of 
Mount Cashel, by the Lady Helena 
Rawdon, sister to Francis, Marquess of 
Hastings, K.G. and grandson of Ste- 
phen, Viscount Mount Cashel, and Ba- 
ron Kilworth, the first peer. The Earl’s 
ancestors have been seated in Ireland 
from the reign of James I. ; they were 
sprung from the very ancient house of 
More, of Linley Hall, in the parish of 
the More, in Shropshire, who have en- 


joyed their estate there in lineal male 


succession from the time of the Norman 
Conquest. Their ancestor, Thomas de 
Moore, came over with William the 
Conqueror, bad a considerable command 
at the battle of Hastings, and is enrolled 
in the list of those who survived that 
able day. 





had been so long deveted. The Duchess 
had been the inseparable companion of 
Madame, and the Duke continued one 
of the firmest props of legitimacy. He 
always supported with firmness the prin- 
ciples of Religion and Morality. 

He was a Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, a protector of the 
Arts, an emulator of the ancient chi- 
valry ; and all the monuments by which 
it is recalled, were the objects of his so- 
licitude. He was also Governor of Ram- 
bouillet, and that town is indebted to 
him for the establishment of a Christian 
school for the indigent classes, 





Ear. or Mount Casnet. 

October 27. At his seat, Moore-Park, 
near Kilworth, co. Cork, after a very 
short illness, in bis 53d year, the right 
hon. Stephen Moore, Earl of Mount 
Cashel, Viscount Mount Cashel, Baron 
Kilworth. The Earl was born March 
19, 1770; succeeded his father Stephen, 
the Jate Earl, May 17, 1790; married 





CounTEss DUNDONALD. 

Sept. 18. At Hammersmith, to the 
unspeakable grief of ber venerable Lord, 
and inconsolable mother, the Countess 
vf Dundonald, daughter of F. Plowden, 
Esq. barrister-at-law. Her ladyship bas 
left a daughter aged two years and a 
half. 





Lapy TRELAWNY. 

Nov. 18 At Trelawny, Cornwall, 
after a long and lingering and painful 
illness, Anne Trelawny, lady of the Rev. 
Sir Harry Trelawny, Baronet. 

If to be assured of the eternal happi- 
ness of those whom death has taken 
from us, can minister any cousolation 
to our self h sorrows, theu may the 
friends of this most amiable and lamented 
lady dry their tears, in perfect confidence 
that she bas exchanged a state of earthly 
suffering for one of unspeakable felicity, 
at the fect of that Saviour whose word 

was 
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was lier delight, whose precepts she 
hambly endeavoured to practice, and 
through faith in whom she meekly en- 
dured to the last her severe visitation 
wighout murmur or complaint. 

ndeed her whole life was marked by 
unaffected piety, ever active benevo- 
lence, and an unwearied and exemplary 
discharge of every moral, domestic, and 
religious duty. —In her lips was no 
guile. 

Let those then who remain to deplore 
their irreparable loss be consvled and 
encouraged by her bright example, 
while they remember, that to such only 
are addressed those heavenly words, 
* Well done, thou good and faithful Ser- 
bree enter thou into the joy of thy 

rd.” 





Proresson TRALLES. 

Nov. 19. Whilst on a visit to this 
country to purchase instruments for the 
Russian Government, aged about 60, 
Professor Tralles, Professor of Mathema- 
ties in the University, and Secretary of 
the Mathematical class of the Academy, 
of Berlin. He was a native of Switzer- 
land, and was formerly Professor of Ma- 
thematics at Berne, where he became 
acquainted with Mr. Hassler, late Astro- 
nomer under the treaty of Ghent on the 
part of the United States of America, 
with whom he undertook an accurate tri- 
gonometrical survey of Switzerland, first 
at their own, and afterwards at the pub- 
lic expence. The French Revolution 
prevented the execution of the whole of 
their plans, but the French have, how- 
ever, partly continued their surveys. 
When France invited other nations to 
send Commissioners to assist the Com- 
mittee of Weights and Measures, which 
were designed for universal adoption, 
the Swiss Republic sent Mr. Tralles, as 
the Dutch sent Mr. Van Swinden (the 
only two foreigners who assisted) : and 
as a compliment to them, these two 
were requested to draw up reports of 
separate parts of the committee’s la- 
bours. Mr. Tralles afterwards became 
a Member of the Academy of Berlin, in 
which Academy the vacancies are filled 
by the existing Members, the Govern- 
ment approving or rejecting the choice. 
When an University was established at 
Berlin in 1813, Mr. Tralles became Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Astronomy 
in that University, and delivered lectures 
to the students. In this situation as 
Academician and Professor he continued 
till his death. He married a Swiss lady 
(the sister we have understood of Sir 
Francis d’Ivernois), who is now living, 
and by whom he has left some children. 

There are several of his Papers in the 
Memoirs of the Berlin Academy ; prin- 
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cipally on mathematical and geodetical 
subjects. Geodesy was always bis favour- 
ite pursuit. He was buried on Novem- 
ber the 23d, in the church of St, Andrew, 
Holborn ; and his funeral was attended 
by the Prussian Am r, Consul, 
Vice-Consul, and by several English 
gentlemen who respected his talents. 





SrerHen Basrneton, Esq. 

May 19. At Tannah, from the effect 
of an accident which occurred while as- 
sisting, with his characteristic humanity, 
to extinguish a fire, in his 32d year, 
Stephen Babington, Esq. of the Bombay 
Civil Service, son of Dr. Babington, of 
London, and grandson of Stephen 
Hough, of Tavistock-street, Bedford- 
square, the amiable and excellent friend 
of every charity in this Metropolis. 

Mr. Babington was educated at the 
East India College, at Hertford, where 
he bighly distinguished himself. He ar- 
rived in India in 1808, and was succes- 
sively Private Secretary to the Governor, 
Secretary to the Government, Judge and 
Magistrate of the Northern Concan, and 
fourth Judge of the Court of Sudder Adaw- 
lut and Sudder Foujdary Adawlut. Asa 
Judge, bis patience, his unruffled tem- 
per, {his long suffering with the igno- 
rance and even with the ineviteble vices 
of those among whom he had to admi- 
nister the laws in mercy, were quite ex- 
emplary. They acquired him in the 
first instance the confidence, and finally, 
combined with his unwearied benevo- 
lence, the love of all around him. He 
became venerated as the father of his 
district, where his advice was a law with 
persons of every rank. His cool and 
unimpassioned judgment, his wide and 
accurate range of observation, his singu- 
lar rectitude of understanding in all he 
did or thought, bis sound and liberal 
views of public law and policy, became 
daily more visible; and excited the re- 
spect, not unmixed with surprise, even of 
many who had long known him, but 
who had not detected the uncommon 
powers of his mind under the veil thrown 
over them by his modesty and by the 
simplicity of his habits. Young as he 
was, he rose rapidly without envy to the 
very first rank in the esteem of his fel- 
low servants, and he had hardly attained 
the high station that was his due, when 
he was torn from his friends and his 
country by an untimely fate. He had for 
some time been engaged in superintend- 
ing a revisal of the Regulations of the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay, for which his temper 
of mind and the extent of his knowledge 
eminently qualified him. The sense en- 
tertained of his merits in that task by a 
Government that knows how toappreciate 
excellence, may be discovered by the 

terms 
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terms in which his loss is commemorated, 
and now forms his best eulogium. 


Extract of a Letter to the Court of Sud- 
der Adawlut ; dated the 29th May 1822. 

‘The Honourable the Governor in 
Council has received intelligence of the 
death of the fourth Judge of your Court, 
Mr. Babington, while on circuit at the 
Northern Concan on the 19th instant, 
and directs me to express to you his 
sense of the loss which the Service has 
sustained by that melancholy event. 

“Mr. Babington’s intelligence, pa- 
tience, and knowledge of the natives, 
eminently qualified him for his judicial 
duties ; and in the more important task 
of revising the code, his views were as 
sober as extensive; his temper both firm 
and candid; and his judgment of what 
was due to the Government, was not 
sacrificed even to his characteristical 
tenderness to his people.” 

It is still more difficult to do justice 
to his private than to his public virtues. 
A mild and cheerful benevolence per- 
vaded and tempered the whole of his 
character. He was perhaps somewhat 
inclined to indolence, unless when he 
had a friend to serve or a duty to per- 
form. His character then seemed to 
be changed, and all his faculties were 
lighted up with ardour and activity. 
He had nothing of selfishness in his 
composition ; and what, in one of his 
warm attachments and ardent feelings 
is even more rare, he seemed hardly to 
know what resentment meant. The 
disagreeable occurrences that met him 
in life, he softened by good-humoured 
raillery, and disarmed by temper. He 
probably bas not left a single enemy 
behind him. He died as be had lived, 
imbued with a sober and sincere sense 
of religion: and though called away 
from the prospects of honour and repu- 
tation that were inviting him, the en- 
dearments of an affectionate family to 
which he was fondly attached, and the 
affection of friends by whom he was 
tenderly beloved; he resigned them all 
as became a gvod and brave man, with 
unalterable firmness; not certainly with- 
out regret, but without repining. 

The estimation in which a man is 
held may sometimes be known by slight 
incidents. Mr. Babington at the time 
of his death, was only on a casual visit 
to Tannah in the discharge of his duty 
as Judge of Cirenit. It was singular 
that so circumstanced, he should have 
feceived his last summons in the midst 
of those among whom he had passed so 
many years respected and revered. The 
natives of India are generally accused of 
éoldness of temper and of ingratitude, 


If sueh be the case, his singular virtues 
bad the power to dissolve even their in- 
difference, The inhabitants of Tannah, 
from the time he sustained the fatal in- 
jury, remained in crowds near the house 
of his friend Mr. Marriott to which he 
had been carried, waiting with the keen- 
est anxiety for intelligence regarding 
him, and messengers passed back ward and 
forward to report the state of his health 
till he had breathed his last. The crowd 
then silently dispersed, but in the even- 
ing, watching the hour for his funeral, 
they assembled to the number of several 
thousands, and followed his remains to 
the grave with every demonstration of 
respect and sorrow. 





We are concerned tu have to add, that 
on Oct. 30, while pursuing his profes- 
sional studies at Paris, aged 22, died 
David Babington, Esq. fourth son of 
Dr. Babington, of Aldermanbury, and 
brother to the late lamented Stephen 
Babington, Esq. whose death is above 
recorded. 





M. EcuHaverria. 

Sept. 12. At Dieppe, M. Jose Tibur- 
cio Echaverria, one of the Commission- 
ers from the Republic at Colombia to 
the Court of London. He was bern in 
the city of Maracaibo, capital of the 
province of that name, and now part of 
the Republic of Colombia. He was de- 
scended from a distinguished family, and 
educated in the Royal University of Me- 
rida, a bishop’s see in the same province, 
From his youth he was distinguished by 
a great clearness of judgment, a strong 
and manly mind, and an extremely feel- 
ing disposition. After concluding his 
studies with a considerable degree of 
eclat, and obtaining the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws, he went to the city of Santa 
Fé de Bogota, where he was admitted 
as an Advocate, and received a diploma 
to practise in all the Courts, not even 
excepting the Royal Audiencia. 

He was fond of his country, and proud 
of being born a South American, At an 
early age, he felt the wrongs his country- 
men endured, and in 1810, when the 
revulution burst forth in New Granada, 
he made himself remarkable by the 
ardent zeal he displayed to save his 
native land from the grasp of the French, 
and to promote its freedom from the 
foreign and domestic yoke under which 
it groaned, When the new Government 
was subsequently established, he was 
appointed in ion President to se- 





veral of the Courts, and during the pe- 
riod of its existence, was honoured with 
many important commissions, both pub- 
In all he acquitted 

himself 


lic and confidential. 
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himself with talent, activity, patriotism, 
and integrity—venerated by his political 
enemies. 

When the Spanish General Morillo 
made himself master of Venezuela and 
Santa Fé, one of the first victims he 
sought after was M. Echaverria. M. 
Echaverria was compelled to hide him- 
self in the mountain glens during three 
years, having little or no intercourse 
with human beings, and by being obliged 
often to lie upon the damp ground, he 
became afflicted with a rheumatic affec- 
tion in the head, which eventually 
proved fatal. 

On the liberation of Santa Fé by Ge- 
neral Bolivar, he was appointed Envoy 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Madrid, jointly with M. Jose 
Ravenga, in conformity to a treaty en- 
tered into with General Morillo on the 
part of Spain, and under an expectation 
that the independence of Colombia would 
be acknowledged by King Ferdinand’s 
Ministers. In the new organization of 
the diplomatic relations of Colombia, 
Messrs. Ravenge and Echaverria were 
appointed Ministers Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of London. 





Mr. Brooskoort. 

July 23. At his house in the Lambeth 
Road, Mr. Brooshooft, Deputy Marshal 
of the King’s Bench Prison, an office he 
has held for the last 32 years. He re- 
turned home about eleven o’clock, and 
had retired to bed scarcely half an hour, 
before he jumped up, and, putting his 
hand to his head, exclaimed, ‘* Good 
God! what’s that?’ Mrs. B. flew to 
his assistance ; but death was visible in 
his countenance. Medical assistance 
was immediately procured, but all in 
vain, as he died in about two hours. 
His head was afterwards opened, and a 
vessel was found ruptured, with a quan- 
tity of coagulated blood on the brain. 
Mr. B. was highly esteemed by all bis 
acquaintance. 





T. H. Burtey O.prietp, Esg. 

July 25. At Exeter, on bis way to 
Cornwall Assize, aged 67, Thomas Hin- 
ton Burley Oldfield, Esq. an Attorney of 
great celebrity, and author of “ The 
Representative History of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and Key to the House of 
Commons,”’ 8vo, 1815. He had pre- 
viously published “ History of the Bo- 
roughs of Great Britain,” 8vo, 1793. 
*‘ History of the Original Constitution 
of Parliaments, from the time of the 
Britons to the present day,’’ 8vo, 1797. 
*« History of the House of Commons, 
from the earliest period to the present 
time,” 4 vols @vo, 1812. 


Mr. Roxpuacn. 

June 29, Aged 72, Mr. Roxburgh, one 
of the Proprietors of Eglingham Col- 
liery. He was unfortunately killed by a 
fall from his horse at a place called 
Stoney-path, near Alnwick, It was.a 
young spirited horse, which, running 
away, threw him from his seat at a 
turning and steep part of the road, and 
so severely fractured his skull, that it 
caused his death in a very short time, 
notwithstanding medical assistance was 
promptly afforded. 

Grorce Cono.ty, Esg. 

Lately, AtGray’s Inn, aged 30, George 
Conolly, Esq. of Galway, a Member of the 
Society of Gray’s Inn, and of Trinity 
College, Dublin. His friends saw him 
taken from them when about to enter 
on the active duties of his profession, 
into which he would bave carried the 
rare union of the most polished man- 
ners of a gentleman, with the most 
exalted independence of mind. 





Mr, JouN Fry. 

June 28. After a lingering illness, 
aged 30, Mr. John Fry, bookseller of 
Bristol ; whose social virtues will render 
his loss an object of sincere regret to his 
family and friends, and whose literary 
talents deservedly entitle bis memory 
to the respectful consideration of bis 
fellow-citizens. Mr. Fry at a period of 
life when others are commonly engaged 
in the sports of school-boys, evinced his 
ardent attachment to our early Writers 
by the re-publication of various pieces 
of Ancient Poetry, accompanied with 
Notes and Illustrations from his own 

n. His perfect acquaintance with 
early English Literature entitled him to 
no mean rank among the Bibliographers 
of the age. His Bibliographical Memo- 
randa, in 2 vols, 4to, appeared in 181435 
and he had made considerable progress 
in a more extensive work on a similar 
plan under the title of Bibliopbilia ; 
when his editorial labours were put a 
stop to by the rapid advances of the dis- 
ease which eventually terminated bis 
mortal career, He published, among 
other works, *‘ A Selection from the 
Poetical Works of Thomas Carew, with 
a Life and Notes, 8vo, 1810,” ‘* The 
Legend of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
other ancient Poems, from MSS. of the 
16th Century,” 4to and 8vo, 1810. 





W. Cooks, Esg. 

Lately. In the East Indies, William 
Cooke, esq. surgeon, in the East India 
Company’s service, and eldest son of T, 
Cooke, esq. of Hereford. He was the 
author of a “ Treatise on Tiuvea Capitis 
Contagiosa, and its Cure,” 8vo. 1810. 

WILLIAM 
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Wm. CHAMBERLAINE, Esq. 

Aug. 3. in Aylesbury-street, Clerken- 
well, aged 75, after five days illness, 
Wo. Chamberlaine, esq.—Mr. Chamber- 
laine was a Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and Feliow and late Secre- 
tary to the Medical Society, London. 
The father of Mr. C. was a magistrate 
for the county of Dublin, and maternal 
uncle to the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan. 
He was born in the Irish capital in 1752, 
placed in 1764 at Harrow School, and 
finished bis education at Trinity College, 
Dublin. His father dying in Jamaica, he 
turned bis views to surgery, and after 
serving bis apprenticeship, went to Ja- 
maica, where he resided nine years. He 
then returned to Europe, married the 
eldest daughter of Thomas Tandy, esq. 
of the county of Meath, and settled in 
London as a surgeon and apotbecary in 
1784. Mr. C. laudably distinguished 
himself, in association with Dr. Squire, in 
the establishment of an institution for 
the relief of the widows and orphans of 
medical men dying in indigent circum- 
stances in London and its vicinity, and 
for eight years gratuitously officiated as 
secretary to that society. He published 
the following works :—Treatise on the 
Efficacy of Stizolobium or Cowhage, 
in Diseases occasioned by Worms, 8vo. 
1784, 10th edit. 1812.—The History of 
the Medicine Act of 1802, 8vo. 1803.— 
Tirocinium Medicum, or a Dissertation 
on the Duties of Youth apprenticed to 
the Medica! Profession, 1812.—Life of 
T. Cooke, esq. a Miser, late of Penton- 
ville; 12mo, 1813.—In the Memoirs of 
the Medical Society of London are se- 
veral papers by Mr. C. 





Mr. Henry FENWICK. 

Lately. In Little Moorfields, aged 82, 
Mr. Henry Fenwick, Printer to the Cor- 
poration of the City of London; an of- 
fice which he had filled for more than 
half a century, having been appointed 
to it in April 1772. He had been a Li- 
veryman of the Company of Stativners 
more than 60 years. 





Mr. Aaron WHITE. 

May 31. At the Quintain, in the pa- 
rish of Hales Owen, co. Salop, aged 88, 
Mr. Aaron White. He was brought up 
to agricultural pursuits, and baving in 
his youth studied Mathematical learn- 
ing and practical Chemistry, be was su- 
perior to most of his neighbours in con- 
ducting and managing his concerns, by 
which he obtained a competency suf- 
ficient for his moderate desires, and had 
retired from business many years. He 
was critically skilled in music; his fa- 
vourite composers were Purcell and 
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Handel; he used to observe, that the 
modera music was merely the ephemera 
of the day. 





Mr. Bensantn FRANKLYN, 

May 24. Benjamin, the youngest and 
only surviving son of Mr. John Frank- 
lyn, of College-green, Bristol. His death 
was caused by the following circum- 
stances: as Mr. F, was returning from 
Kingston, Jamaica, (where he had been 
at the earnest request of his parents to 
secure a passage home in a Bristol ship) 
to his residence in the country, be was 
met in a very narrow road by a waggon, 
and although he drew close to the sice, 
the fore-wheel struck his horse, which 
started, and threw him under the hind- 
wheel of the waggon, which passed over 
his body : he was immediately conveyed 
to an adjoining estate, where the best 
medical assistance was procured, but 
without effect, for he expired in three 
hours. He was perfectly sensible to the 
last, having made his will, and parti- 
cularly requested that the waggoner 
might be considered free from blame, 
as he knew it was entirely an accident. 
We are sorry to say that this is the 
fourth son the disconsolate parents have 
lost in tbat island. 





JoserH Kasris. 

Lately. At Valenciennes, the famous 
Kabris, son-in-law of the king of the 
Savages, of the island of Noukabiwa. 

The Biographie des Hommes Vivans 
contains the following notice of this sin- 
gular cheracter:— 

“ Joseph Kabris, born at Bordeaux, 
was taken prisoner on board a French 
ship, where he was a sailor, and conduct- 
ed to England; where he obtained pers 
mission to enter on board a whaler des- 
tined for the South Sea. Escaped from 
the wreck of this vessel, which was Jost 
on the coast of Noukabiwa (Saint Catha- 
rine) in the Great Ocean, Kabris fell 
into the hands of the Anthropophagi, 
who were preparing to make him suffer 
the fate of Marion, and perhaps of La 
Perouse ; the club was actually lifted 
that was to fell him to the earth, when 
Valmaiska, the young daughter of the 
King, demanded and obtained mercy 
for him, and shortly afterwards married 
him, to the great disappointment of the 
gastronomes of the country, in whom 
the good condition of Kabris had ex- 
cited a hope of enjoying the most ex- 
quisite cheer. 

“The morning after his marriage 
feast, in which Kabris had appeared with 
a mantle made of the bark of a tree like 
that worn by the King, the Monarch 
tattooed him himself, as the Nobles of 

the 
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the land are tattooed; he traced on the 
left side of his face the sign which dis- 
tinguished the Royal Family of Nouka- 
hiwa. He was then invested with the 
functions of Grand Judge, and acquitted 
himself with much prudence and clever- 
ness, which was promoted by the sim- 
plicity of the language and laws of this 
people, who do not yet embarrass the 
march of justice with numerous forms. 
A thief is tied for several days to a tree, 
An assassin is killed by the family of 
the deceased, and his body divided be- 
tween the different tribes. The traitor 
is flayed alive, and thrown into the sea, 
as he is thought not worthy of being 
eaten. Kabris had been for nine years 
the father of a family, and enjoyed, in 
his eminent character of Judge, family 
happiness and the favours of fortune, 
when he was carried away, as he says, 
in his sleep, by the Russian Captain 
Krusenstern. 

** When he arrived at Petersburg, he 
was appointed Professor of Swimming in 
the Imperial School for the Navy, and 
he returned to France in 1217, on board 
the vessel which went to Russia to bring 
back the remainder of the French troops, 
It seems that Captain Krusenstern had 
no other motive for carying away Kabris 
but to shew this prodigy to his Sove- 
reign. — When he awoke far from Val- 
maiska and her children, he made many 
useless complaints, but, forced to resign 
himself to bis fate, to make it more 
agreeable, he solicited permission to re- 
turn to France. Soon after his arrival 
at Paris he was presented to the King, 
who shewed him signs of his good will ; 
and some time afterwards he received a 
similar reception from the King of Prus- 
sia, who was then in that capital, 

** Before returning to his native town, 
Kabris shewed himself to the public to 
levy on it the funds necessary for his 
journey to Bourdeaux, whence he pro- 

sed to return to the South Sea, desir- 
ing again to propound the oracles of 
justice to the savages of Noukabiwa, 
whose manners he pretends to have im- 
proved. Kabris was possessed of good 
sense aud sume instruction, and in his 
answers displayed a degree of frankness 
which does not permit us to apply to 
his stories, at least not too rigorously, 
the epithet of tiresome, which originates 
in that country where he was born. 
People who are fond of observing cu- 
rious relations, have remarked that this 
man, whose greatness had departed like 
a dream, chose the Cabinet des Illusions 
as the place to shew bimself in, and the 
Solon of Noukahiwa supplied the place 
of the dog Munito, at a theatre of Ma- 
nonetics.” 





[Dee. 


JamEs Sowsgasy, Esg. F.L.S. 


Oct. 25. At his house, Mead’s place, 
near the Asylum, Lambeth, after an ill- 
ness of nearly four months, in his 66th 
year, James Sowerby, Esq. F.L.S. M.G.S. 

This ingenious artist and naturalist 
was originally a teacher of drawing, but 
having devoted himself chiefly to the 
delineating of plants, he became noticed 
by some of our principal botanists, par- 
ticularly Sir James Edward Smith, the 
president of the Linnean Society, who 
employed him to illustrate his works. 
Thus encouraged, Mr. Sowerby attained 
an extensive knowledge of natural his- 
tory, in which he made such progress as 
to have collected a large museum, in the 
use of which he was very liberal. 

His publications were: ‘* A Botanical 
Drawing Bvok, or an easy Introduction 
to}Drawing Flowers according to Nature, 
** 1789, 4to. ; 2d edit. 1791 ; “ The Flo- 
rist’s Delight ; containing coloured Fi- 
gures with the Botanical Descriptions,” 
1791, fol.; “* English Fungi, with plates,” 
1796, fol.; “* British Mineralogy, or colour- 
ed Figures with Descriptions to elucidate 
the Mineralogy of Great Britain,” 1803, 
8vo.; “ Description of Models to explain 
Crystallography,” 1805, 8vo.; “ English 
Botany,” 8vo. He also contributed some 
papers to the Transactions of the Lin 
nean Society. 





Ricuarp Frewin, Esq. 


Oct. 29. At his house in Fludyer- 
street, Westminster, in his 80th year, 
Richard Frewin, Esq. heretofore Chair- 
man of the Commissioners of Customs 
in England, which office he excuted for 
many years with singular industry and 
ability, being appointed thereto after 
having distinguished himself in the se- 
veral subordinate departments of the 
Custom-house. After resigning his of- 
fice of Chairman, he was constantly em- 
ployed and consulted by the Treasury 
in matters relating to the commerce, 
trade, and navigation of the kingdom. 
He was engaged in the first great con- 
solidation of the Customs under the mi- 
nistry of Mr. Pitt, in 1787, and in every 
subsequent revisal and alteration of that 
complicated system of our laws, includ- 
ing the Jast which took place in 1819. 
He was also employed in framing the 
new Navigation Act passed in the Ses- 
sion of Parliament which ended in Au- 
gust last, and on the introduction of 
which in 1821, by Mr. Wallace, the 
Vice President of the Board of Trade, a 
deserved compliment was paid in Parli- 
ament to the well-known value of Mr. 
Frewin’s long and useful services, 
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Rev. Joun Owen, A. M. 

Sept. 26. At Ramsgate, where he bad 
gone for the recovery of bis health, the 
Rev, John Owen, M. A. Rector of Pagle- 
sham, Essex, Preacher at Park-street 
Chapel, London, and fér many years 
Seeretary to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. He was formerly Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and afterwards curate of Hensbam, Es- 
sex. Mr, Owen for more than 17 years 
was curate and lecturer of Fulham, by 
the express and unsolicited recommend- 
ation of the venerable Bishop Porteus, 
by whom he was presented in 1808 to 
the Rectory of Paglesham in Essex. 
This gentleman distinguisbed himself as 
one of the founders of the Bible Society, 
of which he acted as Secretary. 

In 1813, Mr. Owen's connexion with 
Fulbam was dissolved, by Bishop Ran- 
dolph conceiving it his duty to insist on 
Mr. Owen’s residence at his rectory; on 
his resigning the Curacy and Lecture- 
ship, he was presented with a purse of 
6714. 5s. 6d. as an acknowledgment of 
his valuable services. (See the letter and 
Mr. Owen’s address on this occasion in 
vol. LX XXIII. ii, 227.) 

His publications were: “ The Retro- 
spect, or Reflections on the State of re- 
ligion and Politics in France and Great 
Britain,” 1794, 8vo, (see vol. Ixiv. p. 646) ; 
* Righteous Judgment, a sermon, preach- 
ed at Cambridge, before Sir William Ash- 
hurst at the Assizes,”” 1794, 8vo. (Ixy. 
581.); “The Agency of God in the 
events of Life, a sermon before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, Nov. 5, 1795,” 
(ixvi. 852) ; ** Travels into different parts 
of Europe, in the years 1791 and 1792, 
with familiar Remarks on Men and Man- 
ners,” 1796, 2 vols. 8vo. (Ixvi. 855, 932, 
989) ; “ The Christian Monitor for the 
Last Days,’’ 1799, 8vo. 2d Edit. 1808 ; 
“The Fashionable World Displayed,” 
1804, IZmo. (Ixxiv. 622, 853); ‘* An 
Address tu the Chairman of the East 
India Company, occasioned by Mr. Twi- 
ning’s Letter on the Danger of interfer- 
ing in the Religious Opinions of the 
Natives of India,” 1807, 8vo. (Ixxviii. 
334) ; “Vindication of the Bible Society, 
in answer to the Country Clergyman’s 
Letter to Lord Teignmouth,” 1807, 8vo.; 
“The Uncertainty of the Morrow, a ser- 
mon, preached at Fulham, en occasion 
of the fire by which Mr. Ord’s gardener 
was burnt to death,’’ 1807, 8vo. (Ixxvii. 
950); “ Youth addressed, a Sermon, 
preached at Fulham,’’ 1808, 6vo.; **A 
Discourse occasioned by the Death of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Prowse,’’ 1810, 8vo. 


(Ixxx. ii. 643); ‘*A Sermon occasioned 
by the Death of William Sharpe, Esq.” 
Gewr. Mac. December, 1822. 
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1810, Bvo. (Ixxx. ii. 450.); “ History of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society,” 
vols. I. and If, (txxxvi. ii. 342); vol. ITT. 
(xci. ii. 56.) 





Rev. Jonn Orrer. 

Dec. 23. At Stourhead, the seat of 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, bart. the Rev. 
Johu Offer. About a fortnight before 
the death of this amiable and accom- 
plished man, he took cold, a fever suc- 
ceeded, which ending in typhus, termi- 
nated fatally. 

Mr. Offer scarcely ever enjoyed a day 
of uninterrupted good health. His per- 
son was slender and his frame naturally 
weak, and the too frequent use of a pow- 
erfol medicine (Calomel, which he took 
unadvisedly), helped to debilitate him. 
But his mind was powerful and active : 
he was an excellent scholar, which qua- 
lified him for his duties as a Clergyman, 
aid his pursuits as an Antiquary. Mild, 
modest, unassuming, affable and in- 
structive, he was generally beloved, and 
by uone more so than the liberal Patron 
under whose roof be lived; and by whose 
bounty and zeal for the promotion of 
the Literature and Antiquities of his 
native County, he was removed from the 
mastership of a small school at Warmin- 
ster, to employ his leisure hours in his 
favourite study, to the advancement of 
the History of Wilts. No man was 
better qualified for the undertaking. 
A native, and born an antiquary, be 
had made himself acquainted with the 
general History of Wiltshire, of the 
Architecture of its Churches, Monu- 
meuts, and indeed, all Topographical 
objects. He was a remarkably good 
and persevering Genealogist; a branch 
of antiquity, which, perbaps of all 
others, he most delighted in and ex- 
celled. We need scarcely add, that the 
death of Mr, Offer is most severely felt 
by his distinguished friend and patron, 
who had just begun to experience the 
good results of his own generosity, in 
the active co-operation of our deceased 
friend in the History of Modern Wilts. 





ABprauamM Moore, Esg. 

Lately. At New York, Abraham 
Moore, Esq. late M. P. for Shaftesbury. 
He was born in Devonshire; was a 
barrister-at-law, and for many years 
travelled the Western Circuit. It is 
well known to the majority of our read- 
ers, that this gifted individual had 
lately, as Auditor and Manager of Earl 
Grosvenor’s property, conducted himself 
in a manner highly discreditable; and 
had therefore, with bis family, with- 
drawn himself from his cvuntry. He 

fled 
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fled to America, where the yellow-fever 
destroyed him and his widow within a 
few days of each other, They have left 
six sons, helpless orphans ; the eldest of 
whom is an idiot, and the next, a youth 
of about 17 years of age. To assist 
these unfortunate orphans, we under- 
stand a private subscription is raising 
among the friends of the late Mr, 
Moore ; in aid of which, a publication 
has just appeared, entitled, “‘ The Odes 
of Pindar, translated from the Greek. 
With Notes, critical and explanatory. 
By Abraham Moore, esq.” This work 
is said to possess great merit. He pub- 
lished, in his life-time, “ Reports of 
Cases in the Court of Common Pleas 
and Exchequer Chamber, and in the 
H. use of Lords, from Easter Term 36 Geo. 
III. to Hilary Term 37 Geo. III. fol. 1800. 





Mr. Joun DouGaLt. 

Sept. 14. At his apartments, Robert- 
treet, Little James-street, Bedford-row, 
aged 62, Mr. John Dougall, well-known 
for his great literary attainments, and 
who closed a long hfe in the walk of 
classical and useful literature. He was 
born at Kirkaldy, Fifesbire, where his 
father was master of the grammar- 
school ; was some time at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and intended for the 
Scotch Church, but left it at an early 
period, and wholly devoted bimself to 
classical learning, for which he was emi- 
nently gifted. He was esteemed a scho- 
lar of the first class, and besides being 
an eminent proficient in Geography, in- 
deed few more so, was well acquainted 
with Mathematics, and also versed in 
the Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Ita- 
lian, and most of the Norther lan- 
guages. He was well read in ancient, 
medern, and polite literature ; had tra- 
velled several times over the continent 
both as private tutor and companion ; 
was some time private secretary of the 
late learned General Melville, and was 
the author of ‘* Military Memoirs,” 8vo. 
“The Modern Preceptor, or a general 
course of Polite Education,” 1810, 8vo. 
“The Cabinet of Arts, including Arith- 
metic, Geometry, Chemistry, &c.” 8vo. ; 
** Espana Maritima, or Spanish coasting 
Pilot, translated from the Spanish,” 
1813, 4to. He had been engaged in 
many other literary, scientific, and use- 
ful publications, and bad contributed 
largely to many standard works, and 
also to several periodical publications, 
as well as translated largely from the 
French and Italian languages. He had 
employed himself for some years in 
preparing a new translation of ‘‘ Cxsar’s 
Commentaries,” with copious notes and 
illustrations, tv be dedicated, with per- 


mission, to the Duke of York, which, 
from the valuable materials he had col- 
lected, and the information whieh he 
possessed, would, it is concluded, have 
been an important addition to the stuck 
of classical literature. He had also long 
intended to present the publick with an 
English Transiation of Strabo, as well 
as to clear up some doubtful passages 
in Polybius, for which he was considered 
eminently qualified, but the want of en- 
couragemeut, and the narrowness of his 
circumstances, chilled his literary ar- 
dour, and frustrated his intention. It 
is to be regretted that his abilities and 
worth were not properly appreciated, 
and that the evening of his days 
were obscured hy neglect and indigence. 

Mr. J. Dougall had been long subject 
to violent attacks of the gout, and six 
weeks before bis death was visited by a 
stroke of the paisy, and shortly after 
was afflicted with an abscess of peculiar 
virulence, producing the most intense 
suffering and partial deprivation of in- 
tellect, which very soon terminated his 
valuable life. From frequent illness, 
and the very precarious income arising 
from his literary labours, be bad been 
long in distressed circumstances, which 
we are sorry to add has caused him to 
leave his afflicted widow totally unpro- 
vided for ; for whom, we understand, a 
subscription is set on foot. 





Mrs. Rainire. 

Dec. 8. In Highbury Grove, aged 37, 
a few weeks only after having given 
birth to her sixth child, a fine girl, (see 
p- 463), Sarah, wife of Daniel Rainier, 
Esq. and second daughter of the late 
Christopher Mayhew, Esq. of Ramsgate. 
This amiable woman, exemplary in every 
relative situation, weil merited, and had 
justly secured, the esteem of a circle of 
friends, far more extensive than that of 
her immediate family connexions ; and 
her loss will be long and deep!y deplored. 
Her mortal remains were deposited on 
the 19th, in the family vault, in the 
church yard of St. Lawrence, in the Isle 
of Thanet, attended by a numerous and 
mournful concourse of those who had 
known her from infancy, and duly ap- 
preciated ber worth. 





T. Espin, Eso. 

Dec. 14. Suddenly, at the house of a 
friend, in bis 55th year, 'T. Espin, Esq. 
F.S. A many years Master of the Mathe- 
matical and Commercial School at Louth, 
Lincolnshire, founded by the late Dr. 
Mapletoft, Dean of Ely, in which situa- 
tion he eminently distinguished himself 
for incorruptible integrity, unwearied 
zeal, and attention for upwards of 30 
years. 


ate. 
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Mr. Espin was born at Holton near 
Wragby ; his father was a farmer; he re- 
ceived his education at Wragby, and 
early evinced a talent for architectural 
drawing. In 1805 he purchased a piece of 
waste land adjoining the town, which he 
converted into a delightful spot. In 1818 
he built on it his Priory Cottage, in the 
old English style of Architecture. 

This place is the favourite resort, not 
only of the inhabitants of Louth, but of 
the strangers who visit it. 

At the same time he erected also a 
Mausoleum to contain bis ashes, situated 
near the Lake ; the building and orna- 
ments are executed with considerable 
taste. 

The burial-service was performed in 
the Church by the Rev. Woolley Jolland, 
Vicar of Louth, whence the body was 
removed, attended by his mourning 
friends, and deposited in a grave his 
own hands had prepared in his garden. 





Mas. Hannan HESILRIGE. 

Aug. 18. At Saint Martin, Stamford 
Baron, aged 67, Mrs. Hannah Hesilrige, 
third daughter of Sir Arthur Hesilrige, 
bart. of Nuseley Hall, co. Leicester, by 
Hannah Sturges, whose merits and per- 
sonal qualifications were an abundaut 
over-balauce to her imaginary inferiority 
of birth ; as the character of Pamela was 
drawn from that of Lady Hesilrige. Sir 
Arthur was esteemed one of the best 
bred gentlemen of bis age. He re-pur- 
chased the antient inheritance of his an- 
cestors at Noseley, nearly rebuilt the fa- 
wily mansion, and embellished it with 
many curivus antiques, which he brought 
from Italy. He died March 23, 1763. 





MasTER Booker. 

Dec. 9. In the afternoon, aged 11, 
Master Booker, son of the Rev. Dr, 
Booker, Vicar of Dudley. This fine pro- 
mising youth, while amusing himself with 
others of his schoul-fellows, in floating 
some small paper boats on a brook much 
swollen by the late rains, near Eton Col- 
lege, climbed up on something to watch 
their progress down the. stream, when, 
his foot slipping, he was precipitated 
into the current, which rapidly carried 
him away, too far to be extricated till 
life had become extinct, alihough the 
most judicious and unremitting exertions 
were promptly adopted—but alas! all in 
vain. Itis very remarkable that the af- 
flicted father was deprived, about 12 
years since, of his eldest son *, a boy of si- 
milar age and promise, bya disaster frum 





* See our Obituary, vol. LXxx. i. 
672; and some Lines allusive to him, in 
the same volume, p. 647. 
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gunpowder, at school, on tie dth of No- 
vember. Both these calamities, we 
hope, will operate as a warning to the 
rising generation. 





Lieut. Samuet Joun Hunt, R.N. 


June 24. On-board the Vigilante 
French Slave-ship, on bis passage home 
from the Coast of Africa, Samuel-John 
Hunt, esq. senior Lieut. of His Majesty's 
Sloop Myrmidon. His death was occa- 
sioned by fever and debility brought on 
by his exertions up the river Bombay, on 
the 15th of April, on which occasion he 
commanded the beats of the Myrmidon, 
when in conjunction with those of bis 
Majesty’s Ship Iphigenia, they attacked 
five armed slave vessels, aud captured 
them after an obstinate resistance, 





— 


Mrs. Marcarert Low, 

Sept. 22. At Glenalbert, on the estate 
of Dalguise, Perthshire, in her 100th 
year, Mrs. Margaret Low, widow of the 
late James Steuart, esq. of Tulloch, near 
Blair. Her husband was a Captain in 
one of the Athol regiments, under Lord 
Geo. Murray, aud carried the Royal 
Standard of Prince Charles Edward, at 
the battle of Culloden, in 1746. Of that 
unfortunate Prince Mrs. Steuart had a 
most perfect recollection, and, till within 
a few days of her death, spoke with the 
fondness of long-cherished reminiscence, 
and with the accuracy of a mind and 
memory perfectly entire, of his dress, 
manner, and appearance. It was at 
Dunkeld, on his way to Edinburgh, in 
Sept. 1745, that she had seen the Prince, 
and presented a pair of brogues to his 
Royal Highness, of which (to her) mo- 
menrous occurrence she had a complete 
remembrance, After the forfeiture of 
Mr. Steuart’s estate, he retired to the 
village of Glenalbert, and died there in 
1807, at the advanced age of ninety-six. 
His widow continued to occupy the same 
humble cottage, and to live in respected 
retirement, on the small part of their 
fortune, which had been saved, until the 
day of her death. As few, if any, now 
living, can relate, from personal obser- 
vation, the occurrences of 1745, it is 
probable that this must have been one 
of the last remaining links of connexion 
with a past age and generation. 





Anne M‘DonaLp. 

Lately. At Halliwell, near Bolton, at 
the advanced age of 108 years, Anne 
M‘Donald. In early life she went to 
America, where she remained for 14 


years; was present at the memorable 
siege of Quebec, and at that time was 
Jaundress 

















laundress to the great Hero of the Age, 
the valiant General Wolfe. All the wo- 
men, except herself, were ordered into 
the woods during the siege; she was 
slightly wounded in the head by a splin- 
ter from a shell. She resided for more 
than half a century in the immediate 
neighbourhood where she breathed her 
last, and was regularly in the habit of 
walking to and from Bolton once or 
twice « week, a distance of two miles 
each way, till within afew months of her 
death. 


-- — 
CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

Oct. 2. At Funchal, Madeira, whither he 
went about twelve months before, in the 
hope of recovering his health, the Rev. 
Robert Williams, A. M. Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford, and late Second Master of 
the Grammar School at Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Nov. 10. At Cocking, Sussex, after a 
few hours illness, at the advanced age of 
90, the Rev. Melmoth Skynner, 24 years 
Vicar of that parish; being presented in 
1798 by the Bishop of Chichester. 

Nov. 14. Aged 66, Rev. Godfrey Polley, 
of wr eninn one of His Majesty’s J as- 
tices of the Peace. 

Nov. 15. Rev. John Eales Francis, Vicar 
of Banstead, to which he was presented ia 
1789 by the executors of J. Francis, deceased. 

Nov. 18. Rev. J. Spring Caslorne, of 
Pakenham, and Vicar of Old Newton, Suf- 
folk, to which living he was presented in 
1805 by J. Benjafield, esq. 

Dec. 1. At Bury, aged 80, Rev. John 
Colman, Rector of Langham, Suffolk, and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Clarendon. He was 

resented to the living of Langham in 1776, 
by the King. ° 

Dec, 1. The Rev. Samuel Routh, M. A. 
Rector of Boyton, Wilts, and Wicklewood 
in Norfolk, and brother to the Rev. Martin- 
Joseph Routh, D. D. President of Magda- 
len College, Oxford. He was of Magdalen 
College, M. A. Oct. 15,1789; B. D. Oct. 
21, 1799; and was presented to the living 
of Boyton in 1810, by his College, and to 
that of Wicklewood in 1802, by Mrs. 
Vaughan. 

Dec. 5. At Roath Court, near Cardiff, 
Glamorganshire, aged 70, the Rev. Matthew 
Monkhouse, a magistrate for the county of 
Monmouth. 

Lately. At Hadlow, Kent, ia his 69th year, 
the Rev. Mr. Andrews, Curate of that parish, 
after a short illness. In his sermon deli- 
vered on the 3d instant, he observed that 
that might be the last time his congregation 
might hear him discourse from that pulpit 
—a prediction now verified. 

Rev..S. Harness, 27 years Rector of Syden- 
ham Damerell, co. Devon (being presented 
in 1795 by A. Tremayne, esq.) ; and a ma- 
gistrate for that county. 
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Lonpon snp 1Ts Environs. 


Lately. In Church-street, Stoke Newing- 
ton, 88, Mrs. Martha Maddox. 

Nov. 5. At Hackney, aged 67, Benjamin 
Spencer, M. D. of Shaftesbury. 

jv. 14. In Wimpole-street, aged 10, 
Henrietta, and on the 16th, aged 7, Julia, 
daughters of late, and sisters of present Sir 
E. Knatchbull, bart. M. P. of Marsham 
Hatch, Kent. 

Nov. 16. At Lack-place, Chelsea, 57, 
Sarah, wife of J. C. P. Coppin, esq. 

Nov. 21. Aged 58, William Rowley, esq. 
of Great Queen-st. Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

At Camberwell, aged 88, James Lees, esq. 

Nov. 22. Mr. R. C. Andrews, of Tun- 
bridge-street, New-road, aged 57, late Artist 
of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. 

At Grove-lane, Camberwell, 22, Mary 
Manuingford, 2d dau. of Mr. W, Ellerby, of 
Ave-Maria-lane, Ludgate-street. 

At Blue-stile, Greenwich, 58, J. Fielder, 
esq. Purveyor to his Majesty’s Forces. 

Nov. 23. At Walworth, 92, Mr.W.Wallis. 

Nov. 25. Aged 62, Ellen, relict of late 
Mr. John Vardon, of Gracechurch-street. 

Nov. 26. At Chelsea, 69, Mr. John Gee. 

Nov. 27. Richard Warry, esq. late of Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. 

Nov. 28. At Brompton, aged 70, Mary- 
Anne, widow of Robert Catts, esq. of E. I. 
Company’s Commissariat Department. 

In Great Russell-st. Bloomsbury, Vyner 
Snell, esq. only son of late Peter Snell, esq. 
of Whitley-court, co. Gloucester. 

Nov. 29. At Hampstead, Mary, wife of 
C. Holford, esq. and dau. of Thos. Roberts, 
esq. of Grove House, Hampstead, and Rus- 
sell-square. 

Nov. 30. In Upper Charlotte-st. Fitzroy- 
7 aged 19, Jane-Keble, youngest dau. 
of Maj.-gen. Clarke. 

Dec. 1. In consequence of her clothes 
catching fire, Nov. 26, aged 76, the widow 
of John Halford, esq. of Broad-st. Buildings. 

At Harmondsworth, Middlesex, aged 33, 
Frederick Thurbin, esq. 

Dec. 4. At Hampstead, aged 51, Thomas 
Griffith, esq. of Pall Mall. 

Dec.6. Aged 82, Mrs. Sterry, of Gilbert’s- 
buildings, Westminster-road. 

Dec. 7. In Great Portland-st. aged 30, 
Mr. John Russell. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 76, John Aikin, 
esq. M. D. &c. for several years a much- 
valued Correspondent in our Magazine, par- 
ticularly on subjects of Natural History ; to 
whose memory proper respect shall be paid 
in our aext. 

Dec. 8. At Southgate, Elizabeth, wife of 
J. Schneider, esq. 

Dec. 9. At Kensington, aged 86, Sarah, 
relict of Mich. Sam. Goodman, esq. of Ely- 
place, Holborn. 

At Maida-bill, Regent’s Park, aged 85, 

Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth, widow of the late Benj, Kidney, 
esq. of Lawrence Pountney-hill, Knuston, 
and Little Stretton Halls, in the counties of 
Northampton and Leicester. 

Dec. 10. At his house in Brick-st. Picca- 
dilly, the wife of Mr. Wm. Anderson, leav- 
ing a family of ten children to lament her 
loss. She was an affectionate wife, a loving 
mother, and a sincere friend. 

Dec. 11. In Bolton-st. Piccadilly, aged 
67, John Beardmore, esq. 

At Islington, aged 89, Mrs. Casterton. 

In Montagu-place, Jane, wife of R. V. 
Richards, esq. 

Dec. 12. Jn Sloane-st. aged 86, Mrs. 
Mary Richter. 

Dec. 14. Mary, wife of Apsley Pellatt, 
esq. of Camberwell, eldest dau. of Stephen 
Maberly, esq. of Reading. 

Dec.15. At Wandsworth-eommon, A. F. 
Pieschell, esq. 

Dec. 19. Aged 67, Samuel Bilke, esq. of 
Stamford-st. Blackfriars, formerly of the 
Stock Exchange. 

Berxsnine.—Dee. 9. At Reading, 57, 
Catherine, wife of Jos. Fred. Simon, esq. 

Dec. 14. At Windsor, Georgiana, 2d dau. 
of late Rev. John Arnold Bromfield, Rector 
of Weston Market, Suffolk. 

BucxinouaMsuire.—Noyv, 18. At Eton, 
aged 74, Catherine, widow of J. Middleton, 
esq: brother of late Sir W. M. bart, of Bel- 
sey Castle, Northumberland. 

erBY.—Dec. 5. In his 106th year, Mr. 
Mellor, of Harrington, salt-dealer. 

Dec. 10. At Wirksworth, Mr. Thomas 
Smedley, a confidential partner in the bank- 
ing-house of Mess. Arkwright, Toplis, & Co. 

EVONSHIRE.—Nov. 19. Anne, 5th dau. 
of James Buller, esq. of Downes. 

Nov. 24. At Totness, aged 60, John 
Foster Barham, esq. 

Dec. 11. At Ivy-bridge, Dr. George Gil- 
bert Currey. 

Essex. — Eleanor-Maria, wife of S. G. 
Cooke, esq. of St. John’s Abbey, Colchester. 

Oct. 9. At Walthamstow, aged 65, Su- 
sanna Dorothy Dixon, widow of the late 
Rey. Francis Dixon, B. D. Rector of Bin- 
combe and Broadway, in Dorsetshire, and 
formerly Fellow of Benet College, Cambridge, 
who died 26 July, 1801. She was daughter 
to Edward Forster, esq. whose death, on the 
20th§April, 1812, is recorded in vol. LX. 
pt. i. p. 398 and487. During the life-time 
of her husband, she resided in the Vicarage 
House at Henham, Essex, of which parish 
he was Curate. To the poor of that village 
her attention has been ever since continued, 
and is now perpetuated by a bequest of 100/. 
in trust, the intérest to be annually distri- 
buted about Christmas in bread, &c. 

Nov. 21. Aged 59, esteemed and regretted, 
Jane, relict of late Thomas Ruggles, esq. of 
Spain’s Hall. 

Groucestersuire.—Nov. 10. At Stroud, 
aged 75, Samuel Snowden, M. D. a gentle- 
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— ay in his — a ; and bis 
death is the subject of unfei regret to 
all who knew oe yn ae 

Nov. 22. At Thornbury, aged 95, the 
relict of late Col. Beverley Robinson, and 
mother of Sir William Henry Robinson. 

Nov. 26. On Queen's parade, Bristol, 
aged 63, George Ebbery eg esq. of 
his Majesty's Customs. 

Hampsuire.—Nov. 5. Aged 71, William 
Neale, esq. of Andover. 

Nov. 13. At Portsmouth, J. S. Rainier, 
esq. Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

Nov. 15. Of a rapid consumption, aged 
18, James, youngest son of Rev. Dr. Bogue, 
of Gosport. 

Nov.17. At Langdown-house, near South- 
ampton, Harriet, 2d dau. of Rev. Edward 
Northey, Canon of Windsor. 

Nov. 25. Emily, eldest daughter of Lieut. 
Thomas Bevis, R. N. 

Dee. 1. At Ropley, aged 88, William 
Budd, esq. 

At Ropley, aged 83, Mr. Paul Privets, 
maltster. 

Heneronpsutre. — Nov. 16. Aged 71, 
Edwin Sandys Lechmere, esq. of Hereford, 
most deeply lamented by his afflicted family 
and friends, to whom his virtues and affec- 
tionate kindness had so truly and deservedly 
endeared him. Mr. L. was descended from 
Sir Nicholas Lechmere, of Hanley Castle, 
in the county of Worcester, who was a Baron 
of the Exehequer in the reign of Charles II. 

Hertrorpsuire. — Oct. 29. Kingsmill, 
youngest son of Bennis Berry, esq. formerly 
of Dover-street, Piccadilly, and Hadley- 
house, near Barnet. 

Nov. 23. At Watford, aged 69, Stephen 
Ardesoif, esq. 

Nov. 27. At Baldock, aged 59, Mr. 
Thomas Rodd, late of Great Newport-street, 
London, bookseller. 

Kent. — Dec.2. At Mount Mascal, the 
relict of the late Michael Atkinson, esq. 

Aged 27, Elizabeth, wife of James Sim- 
mons, esq. of Boley-hill, Rochester. 

Dec. 4. At Ramsgate, Elizabeth-Anne, 
infant dau. of T. A.-Curtis, esq. Southgate. 

Dec. 6. At Keston, near Bromley, Anne, 
wife of Rev. Joseph William Martin. 

Lancasutrt.— Dec. 6. In his 69th year, 
William Sherratt, esq. of Manchester. He 
has been long known as the successful rival 
of the late Mr. Watt in the construction of 
the steam-engine, and the early application 
of its powers throughout the country. 

LeicesTersnire. —Nov.28, At Market 
Harborough, aged 84, Thos. Garner, esq. 
nearly 60 years an inhabitant of that place. 

Lincotnsuire.—Dec.7. Aged 50, Mary, 
wife of Rev, Joseph Carter, Rector of West 
Barkwith. 

Norroikx.—Nov..19. Aged 52, the widow 
of late John Kerrich, esq. of Harlestone. 

Dec. 11. At Lynn, aged 72, Martha, 
relict of the late John Birkbeck, banker. 

Nortu- 
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Nortuampronsmine.—At Guilsborough, 
Mary, widow of Rev. J. Wigley, D. D. 
Rector of Clipston. 

Nov. 7. At Floore, aged 28, Mary, wife 
of J. E. Daniel, esq. Deputy Assistant Com- 
missary-General to the tng 

NorrincHaMsHire.— Nov. 29. Michael 
Buckley, esq. of Normanton on Soar. 

Dec.10. At Kelham-house, aged 72, the 
wife of John Manners Sutton, esq. 

Ruttanpsuire. — Lately. At Morcott, 
Thomas Falkener Raines, esq. He served 
the office of Sheriff for Rutlandshire in 1817. 

Somersetsuire. — Nov.7. In Sydney- 

lace, Bath, Sir Henry White, K. C. B. 
flajor-general in the Bengal army, to which 
he belonged upwards of 51 years. 

Dec.3. At Bath, aged 84, John Popple- 
well, esq. formerly f the firm of Popplewell 
and Styan, tea-dealers, Scots-yard, London. 

SrarrorpsuireE.—Oct. 25. At Longton- 
hall, in a fit of apoplexy, Sir John Edensor 
Heathcote; who was knighted March 8, 
1784. 

Surro.x.—Nov. 20, at Hadley, aged 59, 
Martha, wife of the Hon. Granville Anson 
Chetwynd Stapylten (son of the late Vis- 
count Chetwynd), and daughter and heiress 
of the late Henry Stapylton, Esq. of Wig- 
hill-park, York. 

Surrey. — At Wimbledon-house, the 
lady of Sir Wm. Beaumarice Rush, knt. 

Nov. 21. At Bradston-brook, near Guild- 
ford, 69, Mary, widow of Thos. Gibson, esq. 

Nov, 22. At Walton-upon-Thames, W. 
Cooper, esq. late Solicitor of his Majesty’s 
Customs. 

Dec. 16. At Kingston, aged 64, Mrs. 
Sarah Penfold. 

Sussex.— Oct.21. At Hastings, Mary- 
Anne, dau. of the Rev. Rich. Williams, of 
Great Houghton Rectory, eo. Northampton, 
To a peculiar mildness and gentleness of 
manner, was added a firmness and self-pos- 
session, not always to be found united in 
the same character. To her equals she was 
free, sincere, and obliging; to her inferiors 
kind and affable; to her nearer connexions 
grateful and affectionate; towards her Maker 
humble, pious, and resigned. 

Nov. 25. At Cuckfield, 49, E. Chand- 
less, esq. 

Dec.1. At Brighton, aged 25, Francis 
Fearon, esq. of the Middle Temple, Barris- 
ter-at-Law, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

Warwicksuire. — Dec. 9. At Clifton, 
Catherine, wife of Nathaniel Bridges, D.D. 
Vicar of Willoughby. 

Wittsnire.—Lately. At Chippenham, 
aged 95, Mr. Brewer; —aged 96, Mrs. A. 
Pollard; — at the Asylum, Chippenham, 
aged 94, Mr. W. Hale. 

Nov.6. Aged 65, after a lingering illness 
of nearly twelve months, John Whitchurch, 
esq. of Salisbury, only surviving brother of 
the late Sam. Whitchurch, esq. whose death 
is recorded in our last, p.478. The loss of 


these two excellent men will be long de- 
plored by their relations, and deeply la- 
mented by a very large circle of friends. 

Nov. 24. At the Vicarage, Bishop’s La- 
vington, aged 18, Maria-Dorothea-Frances, 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Mairis. 

Yorksuire. — Oct. 11. Aged 67, Mr. 
William Williamson, cloth-merchant, of 
Clockheaton, near Leeds. 

Oct.24. At Ripon, 41, Mr. Thos. Ayrton, 
many years organist of that place. 

Nov. 2. At Gargrave-house, Charles- 
Reed, 5th son of late J. Coulthurst, esq. 

Scotianp.—Lately. In Richmond-place, 
Edinburgh, aged 105, Agnes, widow of late 
Mr. G, M‘Kenzie, of Stockbridge. 

Oct. 22. At Elgin, aged 63, James 
M‘Andrew, esq. late of London, and for- 
-—_ of Lisbon. 

ALes.—Oct. 12. At Haverfordwest, at 
an advanced age, the relict of late George 
Phillips, M.D. 

Irevanp, — Sept. 2. At Ashford, near 
Newrath Bridge, co. Wicklow, John Magee, 
esq. the much-respected Proprietor of the 
Dublin Evening Post. 

Nov.1. At Laugharne, aged 70, the re- 
lict of Capt. Morgan Laugharne, R. N. 

Asroap.—In China, Mrs. Morrison, wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Morrison, a missionary. 
The Chinese having refused a place of burial 
where it was desired, and where an infant of 
Mrs. Morrison’s was before interred, and 
those Christians who inhabit Macoa not al- 
lowing other Christians any place of inter- 
ment but within the limits of the fosse, 
outside the city wall, the Managing Com- 
mittee of the English Factory in China, 
with some worthy Portuguese gentlemen, 
purchased a piece of ground, to be a ceme- 
tery for the English. 

n France, aged 93, Paul Patricio de 
Fava, Archbishop of Ferrara. 

Lately, at Paris, Elizabeth, niece of Ar- 

thur Hume, esq. Teller of the Irish Exche- 
wer, and grand-niece of late Marquis of 
aterford. 

At Jamaica, aged 22, Charles, only son of 
Admiral Drury, and grandson of late Rev. 
George Drury, Rector of Claydon, Suffolk. 

At Marguise, near Calais, Richard Usher, 
esq. formerly of the 62d regiment. When 
out in search of game, he received in his 
lungs the contents of one of the barrels of 
his gun, which was accidentally let off by a 
twig having come in contact with the trig- 
ger. He expired in about three mimutes, 
ee | with his sce breath the name 
of a lady to whom he was tenderly attached. 
He was perhaps one of the handsomest men 
in Europe. His remains were removed to 
England. 

April 2. At Wallajahbad, of an epidemic 
cholera, B. M‘Millan, esq. Assistant Sur- 
geon, Wallajahbad Light Infantry. 

April 11. At Bengal, Capt. Thomas 
Jennings. 


April 
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April 16. At Bengal, John Mitchell 


Samson, esq. 

April 22. At Egmone, Madras, Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Mr. D. Sinclair. 

Aprit 24. At Gooty, Ensign A. Ord, of 
the 13th N.I. 

June 21. At Bombay, Ollyett Wood- 
house, esq. Barrister-at-Law, and Advocate 
General in the Law Court of that Presidency. 
This gentleman was nephew to Dr. Alder- 


Bill of Mortality.— Markets, &e.—Canal Shares. 
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son, of Hull, and we understand his death 
was occasioned by an extraordinary exertion 
of his eminent professional talents. 

Nov. ... At Copenhagen, 29, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of A. C. ane his Da- 
nish Majesty’s Consul General for Tunis, 
and daughter of Bryan Robinson, esq. some- 
time British Charge d’Affaires at Tunis. His 
father was the Rev. Bryan R. whose death 
was recorded in vol. Lxviil. part i. p. 87. 























BILL OF MORTALITY, from Nov. 27, to Dec 24, 1822. 


Christened. Buried. 2and 5 320] 50 and 60 240 
Males - 2129 Saas Males - teas }2679 5 and 10 127 | 60 and 70 194 
Females - 2122 f° °° | Females- 1345 §*"** 10 and 20 106 | 70 and 80 148 

Whereof have died under two years old 412 20 and 30 196 | 80 and 90 96 
30 aud 40 260 | 90 and 100. 15 
40 and 50 286 | 100 2 





Betweeu 





Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending December 21. 
Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. 
e' d a ¢ a ¢ s. dd. a, “€ a ¢€ 
38 8 29 4 is 9 23 6 25 10 29 4 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, December 23, 35s. to 40s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, December 25, 29s. 44d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, December 23. 


Kent Bags ............. 2. 2s. to 4l. 10s. | Kent Pockets............. 2l. 5s. to 5i. 
Sussex Ditto 11. 18s. to 21. 6s. | Sussex Ditto. ............ 2l. Os. to i. 
ST TOD cccsaacctchss 2l. 5s. to 4i. 


Farnham, fine, 6/. 0s. to 8. Os. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, December 23. 


St. James’s, Hay 41. 0s.0d. Straw. 2s.0d. Clover 4l. 4s.0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 0s. 0d 
Straw 11.16s.0d. Clover 4i. 10s.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 0s. Straw 1/.18s.0d. Clover 41. 7s° 


SMITHFIELD, December 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


Wheat. 


Peas. 

















126. 
18s. 
Os. 





Beal .ncacheceece eversecee ee 6 le A een ee 
Mutton . ...... waticde see 2s. 10d. to 3s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market Dec. 23 : 

Veal .cgepecsaupeadseccess 4s. Od. to 5s. 4d. Beasts, cesccevescocece 1734 Calves 190, 
Pork ...... secercccceecce 8s. 6d. to 4s. 4d. Sheep .....0..+.+015,940 Pigs 220, 


COALS, Dec. 20: Newcastle, 36s. Od. to 45s. 9d.—Sunderland, 39s. Od. to 46s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Dec. 23: Town Tallow 42s. 6d. Yellow Russia 41s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 83s. Curd 92s.—-CANDLES, 85. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 0d. 


— 








THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasre Carxat Snares and other Property, in 
(Dec. 1822, to the 24th) at the Office of Mr. Scort, 28, New Bridge-street, London. 
—Grand Trunk Canal, 1999/. 10s. Div. 751. per Ann.—Coventry Canal, 1070/. ex Half- 
year’s Div. 22/.—Oxford Canal, 710/. to 740l. Div. 32/. per annum.—Neath, 400/. Div. 
221. 101. per annum.—Barnesley, 200/.—Stourbridge, 200/.—Swansea, 190/. Div. 10/.— 
Peak Forest, 701. Div. 31.—Grand Junction, 248/. with Half-year’s Div. 5/.—Ellesmere, 
64l. ex Div. 3l.—Rochdale, 651.—Grand Surrey, 531. Div. 3/.—Regent’s, 47/.—Wor- 
cester and Birmingham, 27/. Div. 1/. per annun.—Kennet and Avon, 18/. ex Div. 17s.— 
Stratford, 17/.—Severn and Wye Railway, 30/. ex Div.—Wilts andBerks, 6/.—Portsmouth 
and Arundel Canal, 35.—West India Dock, 1911. Div. 10/. per cent.—London Dock, 1181. 
Div. 4. 10s.—Globe Assurance, 137/. Div. 6/.—Imperial, 90/.—County, 42/.—Westmin- 
ster Gas Light Company, 71/. Div. 4 per cent. Half-year.—New Ditto, 20/. Premium, ex 
Half-year Div.—Provident Institution, 18/. 10s. 


DAILY 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From November 27, to December 28, 1822, both inclusive. 


S| 

























































































































































JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


3 ; | . | . ; a 
= = Ss 4 3 | 3 35 : i 
FE: oA C4 |o 4 cigs 5. $3) 3 |x. Bills, |Ex.Bills, 
ria! $2 | 28 &/ 26 | Ri S/8 SES 3 10002. | 500i. 
Zz ae ilat| si +? =| <j; @ = 
27/2474\80% 4/803 i}l9e 498} 7§ 1019 20 4/794 2564143 pm.| 4 6 pm. /4 6 pm. 
28/2484/80% 4/81§ 4192 Z198g 8102920 §)—— 2579/43 pm.| 4 6 pm. |4 6 pm. 
29'2474/80$ 4/819805,92 4.97¢ 8101420 $/79§ |——/43 pm. 4 6 pm. [4 6 pm. 
2/246 79% 4/804 4/91 4,974 § 1014/20 3#—_|——_87 pm.| 4 6 pm. {4 6 pm. 
gi244 |78g #79 7990 7964 399% ned 4/——/252 /25 pm./par 3 pm. /4 1 pm. 
4|2434\78g 8} shut 90 |97 96 shut [20 778 shut |28 pm.| 2 1 pm. |par3 pm. 
5|2424/784 4/ shut 90 g96$ 4'shut |20 —— shut |26 pm.|par 2 pm.|1 2 pm. 
6\2424/73$ g) shut |90 $964 shut /20 (774 shut 32 pm.| 1 2 pm, {1 2 pm. 
7\2434|784 4) shut |90 $964 gshut 20 |——/shut \32 pm.| 2 4 pm. |2 4 pm. 
9 794 4] shut [914 |97$ 6g shut |20 4——/shut |34 pm) 3 5 pm. |3 5 pm. 
10\2444/79§ + # shut 91 41974 6% shut |20 —— shut 3L pm.) 2 4 pm. |2 4 pm. 
11/245 [79g @| shut 91§ [96% shut |20 $784 [shut [33 pm.| 2 4 pm. |2 4 pm. 
12/2454|794 4| shut (91 4/97 63shut [20 ¢——/shut |33 pm.| 3 1 pm. |3 @ pm. 
13|245$\79¢ | shut |91 ¢/97$ 7/shut |20 4\784 |shut |35 pm| 5 3 pm. |5 3 pm. 
14, ——|79} @| shut 97 tebe 20 4/784 shut |36 pm.; 4 6 pm. /4 6 pun. 
16|\-——|793 80] shut [92 [974 4 shut |20 4———'shut |34 pm.| 5 3 pm. /4 6 pm. 
17|——|79§ 80) shut [92 $974 4shut |20 4|——/shut 8 5 pm. |3 5 pm. 
18|2464|793 % shut |91% [974 §shut |20 4!78% [shut 37 pm.) 4 6 pm. |4 € pm. 
9 794 8%| shut [91 (97 6g shut |20 §|\—— shut /35 pm.| 5 3 pm. |5 4 pm. 
20/244 |78§ 9| shut |91 $/96% 7\shut |20 $/77j |shut |35 pm. @ 4 pm. |2 5 pm. 
23|2444/78% 94) shut |914 [96g 7} shut |20 4|——jshut |35 pm.| 4 5 pm. |4 5 pm. 
24/245 |794 | shut j91 4/973 # shut 20 4|——\shut |36 pm.| 4 6 pm. |4 6 pm. 
25/5 ¢ 
26/( 8 
27 ts } 
28)? x ‘ 
#,* South Sea Stock, 914.—New South Sea, 814. 
RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From November 27, to December 26, 1822, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
eel . ls |! w ls2i a ls 
SG)8-2| § S/R) Weather. |SS/5 | 8 (S| Fem! Weather. 
1 s © “p|\in. pts. m5 lo 5 > © tp/lin. pts. 
Azlo= =i Az|o= i 
Nov. ° ° ° Dec. ° ° ° 
27 | 47 | 52 | 44 || 29, 65/fair 12 | 35 | 42 | 86 || 30, 60 fair 
28 | 46 | 46 | 40 » 43/rain 13 | 33 | 40 | 34 » 87\cloudy 
29 | 40 | 40 | 36 || , 30|showery || 14 | 33 | 38 | 33 |] , 9s! 
30 | 32 | 42 | 38 » 4l|showery 15 | 32 | 36 | 33 ° 
Deci| 41 | 47 | 46 » 24|rain 16 | 82} 833 | 32 ‘ 
2} 385 | 42] 42 > 10/fair 17 | 81 | 34 | 37 2 
3 | 40 | 42] s2 > 40/fair 18 | 42] 47 | 42 » 25 
4 | 87 | 47] 38 > 54/fair 19 | 40] 36 30 » 27 
5 | 35 | 42] 42 >» 7i/fair 20 | 30} 33 | 30 > 
6 | 40 | 45 | 37 » 64) fair 21 | 29] 82} 29 » 32 
7 | 36 | 43] 35 || 30, 02)fair 22 | 29] 88] 36 ot 
8 | 82 | 42} 47 » 27) fair 23 | 37 | 42| 40 » 12\cloudy 
9} 46 | 46 | 47 > 14/rain 24 |} 40] 35} 35 » 13/cloudy 
10 | 40 | 44] 385 » 45) fair 25 | 35 | 35 | 30 » 45\cloudy 
1) | 32 | 32 | 34 » 60) foggy | 26 | 29 | 35 | 29 > 44/fair 
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Embellished with Views of Witspon Cuurca, Middleséx ; Ancient Font in Wilsdon 
Church ; and Gatenouse leading to the Hutt in Halewood, Lancashire. 





Mr. Urpay, Sept. 2: 
HE sequestered village of Wilsdon 
lies in the hundred of Ossulston 
and county of Middlesex. © It contains 
about 3400 actés of land, chiefly in 
grass. In‘the low ‘lands it is mostly 
clay, and in’ the high lands gravel.- In 
the parish are the hamlets of Neas- 
don, Harleston, Holdsdon Green; and 
Church End. The manor has been in 
the hands of the Church of St. Paul, 
since the time of King Athelstan. It 
has been subdivided into several:dis- 
tinct manors, and the manors become 
the corps of the Prebendaries. of St. 
Paul’s. ‘Thé names of the manors are, 
Wilsdon or Bounds, Neasdon, Brooms- 
buty or Brandsbury, Mapesbury, Cham= 
bets or Chamberlain Wood, and Har- 
leston. : 
The Church” (see the Plateyy ae 
dicated to St. Mary, consists of a éhan+ 
cel, nave, and South aile, with cirea- 
lar pillars and pointed arches. 
he Rectory has been‘ from time 
immemorial appropriated to the Dean 
and Chapter °F St. Paul’sy who have 
lately generally presented one” of" the 
Minor Canons to the Vicarage: ‘Phe 
resent Vicar is the Rev.’ Henty Flyy 
B.D. For further particulars relative 
to Wilsdon, your readers tay be con- 
fidently referred to Mr. Lysons’s valu- 
able ‘‘ Environs of London.” 


“Yours, &e: : W. T.H*. 


oe 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 1. 
HE following Inscription is on a 
tablet 22 inches wide, and 17 





* We have been indebted to this Corre- 
spondent for former communications; see 
«* Chipping Ongar Church,” vol. LXV. Xe. 
—Ebit. 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCII. Parr II. 
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high, situated in :the. exterior side of 
the South and only aile, near the porch 
of Wilsdon Chutch (overlooked by Mr. 
Lysons). The name of the person to 
whom this memorial was inscribed, 
appears, entirely obliterated; indeed, 
several parts of the inscription are du- 
bitable. The outer: parts of it. has in 
various — lost its former surface, 
by which the most interesting particu- 
lars are destroyed : 
“v:0: MN 
++sLVS NE IVRIS PERITORVM 
«+. QVI-DESPONSATVS FVIT 
«++ NE ROBERTS FILIZ THOME 
<ssTS ARMIGERI ET OBIIT ANTE 
--»NO'R BRIS 
-«+s DOMINI MILLESIMO 9VINGEN- 
++-O VICESIMO ...NDO BT HIC 
+..LTVS EST, CVI DEVS SIT PROPICIVS 


AMEN.” : 


Some of your Correspondents may 
be .able.to afford an account of. the 
deceased, who appears to’ have, been 
betrothed’ to Anne Roberts, of whose 
family there are several brasses, &c. 
with inscriptions, on the pavement of 
the nave and chancel, ‘anid «memorials 
in ‘the parish register, but all, smbse- 
quent to the date of the mural tablet. 

I send a sketch of the Font, also 
unnoticed by Mr. Lysons (see the 
Plate). 

Fig. 1. The North side of the Font. 
—Fig. 2. The East side of Ditto.— 
Fig. 3. The West side of Ditto; the 
lower part exactly the same-as the 
North view.—Fig. 4. Half of the.top ; 
the ornamented angleg,are alike in op- 
posite directions.—Fig.5. One quar- 
ter of the Plan. 

The South side being fixed to one 
of the columns that divides the nave 
from the aile, I was not able to ascer- 
tain whether that is ornamented or not. 

There 
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There is a small aperture in front, most 

bably the place in which a staple or 
enna was affixed, as-we find that 
the baptisteries were ordered to be co- 
vered and kept fast with a lock, for 


fear of sorcery*. Its general feature 

has claim to much greater antiquity 

than any part of the present Church. 
Yours, &c. T. W. J. 


Mr. Ursan Oct. 5. 

Wiisdok is about five miles 

W.N. W. of London. The 
direct road is by Paddington, which 
Gecomes interesting on Maida Hill, 
from the delightful prospect of the 
country. Continuing the Edgeware 
Road, appears Kilburn Wells, famed 
for its Bre spring of mineral water, 
and healthy situation; it is become a 
place of some extent. 

Turning from Kilburn on the left, 
a road leads to Wilsdon. At the 
entrance of the village, on the right, is 
Brandsbury House, the elegant seat of 
Sir Coutts Trotter: nearly opposite, on 
the right, is an antique farm-house. 
In a mile down the village, the Green 
is approached, which has been partly 
enclosed, but still retains the appear- 
ance of a sequestered spot. On the 
right, on Dollar’s Hill, is Mr. Finch’s 
farm, which, as an object from the val- 
ley below, has a pleasing effect; but 
the test attraction is a hill on Mr. 
Richards’s farm, on the left, command- 
ing a fine view of Windsor; and as 
far as Leith Hill, in Surrey. The gently 
rising heads of Bentl Rien, Stan- 
more, and Bushey Heath, with Harrow 
spire, are also conspicuous objects. 

. Descending from this hill to the 
Green, the garden and residence of 
Mr. Richards is worthy of notice. 

At the distance of half a mile fur- 
ther, at the extremity of the village, is 
the Church. The parsonage house, 
the church-yard, and an extensive 
prospect behind, with Harrow spire in 
the distance, have a most picturesque» 
effect. 

From Church-end, Wilsdon, a 
pleasant road to the right leads to the 
retired. hamlet of Neasden, situate on 
an eminence, where, a few years since, 
stood a mansion on the estate of Mr. 
Joseph Nicholls, occupied by Oliver 
Cromwell, From this village a road 
leads to Barns Hill and the Harrow 


* Article X. Constitutions of Archbishop 
Edmuad, 1236. 





Walk to Wilsdon.—Halter Devil Chapet. 
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Road, through Gray’s Park, or ano- 

ther road from Neasdon leads down a 

reen lane, on the right, 

to the ware Road, which com- 

mands a view of the Surrey hills. - 
T: 


Yours, &c. 


ae 
Mr. Urban, Castleton, Sept. 25. 


URING a tour which I have 
been making in this neighbour- 
hood, so fertile in natural beauties, in 
— the country from Ashbourne 
to Derby, tempted by the fertility of 
the adjoining villages, I digressed con- 
siderably from the direct road to the 
left, absorbed in pleasing reveries, to 
which the fineness of the weather and 
the season of the year so naturally gave 
rise, when my attention was arrested 
by the egress of a number of well- 
dressed people, chiefly of the higher 
order of peasantry, from a small build- 
ing, which, from its appearance, might 
have been taken for a stable, and its 
being attached to a farm-house, gave 
colour to the supposition. Imagining 
it was a Methodist Meeting, it being 
Sunday, I was proceeding slowly on 
my way, when | was overtaken by an 
intelligent farmer, with whom I have 
some acquaintance, and who, to my 
great astonishment, gave me to under- 
one that the obscure — ar 
just , was a Chapel of the 
Esusbished Charch, and het the 
cause of its erection was not less sin- 
gular than the situation and style of 
architecture seemed to indicate. The 
popalar, and indeed the only account 
e had ever heard assigned was “that 
one Brown, a man, as it should seem, 
of bad character, having occasion to 
go a journey very early, went to catch 
is horse, when he by some means 
caught the devil who broke loose, and 
vanished in a flash of fire. This is 
stated to have been the cause why the 
said Brown erected the Ch upon 
the place where the transfiguration 
took place, and endowed it ~with 
twelve nds for ever, secured upon 
the field and the one adjoining, to be 
iven ‘to the resident Clergyman of 
Jugginton, the adjoining parish, for 
preaching a sermon on the last Sunday 
in every month throughout the year. 
This account, strange as it appears, 
is the only one I coul ure, and it 


seems certain that this Chapel owes 
its existence to some mental delusion 
of the nature above detailed ; for with- 

in 




















part i.) Internal Enemies of the National Church. 579 
in a few years, the following lines were has the sanction and su of Pre- 
plainly visible: ~ lates, of Dignitaries, ak eames 

beneficed as well as other Ecclesiastics, 


boner oo being full of years, and fall 


Instead of haltering his horse, he halter’d 
the Devil.” 
From whence it is always called 
Halter Devil Chapel. 


Yours, &c. Ws. James, 


Mr. Ursa, Portsea, Dec. 1. 
— active spirit of hostility which 
has been so long manifested by 
the external enemies of the National 
Church, has of late years been sup- 
to have assumed so marked a 
complexion of danger, as to give 
nd of serious alarm to its more 
wakeful friends, and in fact that very 
fear has led to many and some even 
vexatious legislative enactments, as 
ex remedies for obviating 
the evils which have been industriously 
alleged as the foundation of that inve- 
terate ition our Establishment 
has experienced. 

Serious, however, as the aspect of 
it may appear to many persons, yet in 
my humble view of the subject, so 
multifarious are the interests actually 
cennected with the Church, and so 
numerous are the parties collaterall 
(if I may so express myself) conce 
in its preservation, that I can never 
bring myself to contemplate such really 
serious danger from the open and avow- 
ed (and therefore so far manly) hosti- 
~ to its external adversaries. Nor 
i should [ for one have ever ap- 

rehended danger from any quarter, 

t for the existence of a much more 
formidable source of it in the far more 
injurious tendency of the measures of 
its internal enemies. The effect of 
their conduct I consider “s - more 
dan cast, because under the s 
anan character of advocates for the 
Church, and operating in fact with its 
own weapons turned (however unin- 
tentionally so) against itself, it must 
in a hundredfold ratio contribute to its 
injury, if not eventual destruction. 

Of these internal enemies, under the 
avowed character of friends of the Es- 
tablishment, there are at this time two 
most strenuously active parties, diame- 
trically ite to each other. in prin- 
ciple and in object, each equally alert 
in the promotion of its views, and alike 
zealous the accomplishment and 
success of its plans. Each party, too, 


and each carrying with it its respective 
hosts of heapaastibend and adherents. 

The _ party assuming to itself the 
arrogant designation of the Evangeli- 
cal Churchmen, are widely and suc- 
cessfully disseminating those very doc- 
trines and principles, the existence of 
which, in a former and fatal period of 
our history, led to the destruction of 
the Church, and which even now, 
should the c tion of such auxi- 
liaries with the numerous champions 
of the same cause, not in union with 
us, succeed in diffusing to any very 
more widened extent than they now 
unhappily exist, must lead to the same 
fatal result. And this it can require 
no great penetration to foresee. 

he other class (though of more 
limited extent, yet not less alert in 
exertion, less zealous in object, or less 
powerful in influence) may be consi- 
dered as most nearly allied in spirit 
and in design, their Jacobitical attach- 
ments excepted, to the intolerant high 
Churchman of the Revolution era. 
The manifest aim of this party, in the 
antischismatic fervour of its zeal, is to 
revive the lost discipline of the Church, 
and to extend its powers beyond that 
just and liberal belenes which is con- 
sistent with a due regard to the rights of 
Religious, and even in fact Civil Liberty. 
The very operation of the measutes of 
this party, from their excluding na- 
ture, must necessarily lead to widen 
the boundaries of religious dissent, by 
their irritating instead of conciliating 
tendency, and by their exasperatin 
rather than soothing the hostility o 
our dissident fellow-christians. 

These two parties, therefore, both 
acting within the precincts of the Es- 
tablishment, and each upon principles 
and with views, the one perfectly in 
disunion with the other, totally sub- 
versive of its legitimate spirit and na- 
tural policy, must be considered as in- 
ternal enemies ; and by possessing the 
means in their own power of executing 
their projects wherever their influence 
obtains any footing, must of course ac- 
celerate that danger and extend those 
evils from which the Church has any 
real ground to entertain apprehension. 

It is, however, a source of some con 
solation to reflect, that amidst this dis- 
union of object, a large portion still of 
the most respectable members of mn 

ta - 











tablishment; both in talent and infin- 
ence, and of its most zealous and con- 
sistent advocates, both in its ecclesias- 
tical and its lay members, are equally 
adverse to the principles and spirit of 
each of these systems, conscientiously 
and studiously actuated by motives free 
from all party-views and connexions, 
of preserving ‘‘ unity in the bond of 
peace,” as the basis on which the exist- 
ence and welfare, the interest and pros- 
perity, of the National Church must 
finally depend. VieILivs. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 2. 

N whatever point of view it is taken, 
] the alarming increase of the crime 
of Suicide within these few years,—a 
crime so revolting to our nature, so 
horrible even in idea, is a subject of 
the highest interest, and demands the 
serious consideration of every one who 
feels for the temporal and eternal wel- 
fare of his fellow-creatures. 

[ trust, therefore, the present en- 
quiry into some of those causes which 
age act in its production, will not 

considered as entirely undeservin 

perusal, and may at least serve to call 
the attention of others “ abler than 
myself” to a matter so important. In- 
sanity, the heaviest calamity to which 
frail man is liable, and to the direct in- 
fluence of which we must ever attri- 
bute self-murder, most generally has 
its. origin in a combination of moral 
and physical causes ;—for so intimately 
connected is mind with matter in the 
admirable structure of man, that one 
cannot suffer without a participation 
of the other. 

I shall leave others to ascertain the 
influence of that diffused state of know- 
ledge,—that more general cultivation 
of mental powers, which characterizes 
the present age, on the point in ques- 
tion; and to determine, whether this 
expansion of mind, by presenting a 
more extended surface for impressions, 
conduces most to the happiness or mi- 
sery of society. Nor shall I presume 
to decide how much is to be attributed 
to the example of the French* (who, 
frons being held in detestation as Infi- 
dels and Deists, are now intrusted with 
the education of our rising generation) 
in the demoralization of this kingdom, 
and inspiring that contempt for reli- 





* In one year (I believe 1821) there 
were of 300 instances of suicide in 
the city of Paris alone. 


On the alarming: Increase of Suicide. 
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on institutions, and disbelief in’ the 
ivine origin and promises of the Holy 
Scriptures, which by depriving a man 
of the only real comfort in trouble and 
affliction, leads him to despair and 
self-destruction. Nor will I attempt 
to determine what share belongs to 
those too prevailing gloomy and mis- 
taken views of Religion, which de- 
prive her of all soothing and oe 
power, as a darkened glass robs the or 
of day of all its splendour; or to that 
sudden transition from: war to peace, 
from the greatest activity to the greatest 
depression in our commercial affairs, 
experienced within these last few and 
eventful years. The discussion of these 
questions I relinquish to the Divine or 
Moralist, to whom they more properly 
belong; and on the present occasion 
shall confine my observations to those 
physical causes which appear to me 
most a of the calamity ander 
consideration. 

Man is generally the instigator of 
his own afflictions; and amongst his 
habits in society, and indiscretions, we 
shall find the sources of most of the 
diseases to which he is liable. 

It is allowed by medical writers, that 
insanity, whether hereditary or ac- 
quired, originating from moral or phy- 
sical causes, depends on some morbid 
alteration in the substance of the brain, 
although in many instances the change 
from health is so imperceptible as to 
elude the keen eye and assiduous search 
of the anatomist. It is a legitimate 
conclusion, therefore, that all which 
has a tendency to over-excite, or other- 
wise unduly operate on this part of the 
body, ma oe the developement or 
lay the foundation of this afflictive 
malady. 

«* First and foremost” amongst these 
stands the indulgence of the table. 
That “ plures crapula quam gladius,” 
—more perish by the board than by 
the sword, is an old and true observa- 
tion, confirmed by every day's expe- 
rience, verified in those many instances 
of sudden death from apoplexy, which 
the pages of the newspapers obtrude 
on our notice; and particularly appli- 
cable to this country, where the en- 
gines of war are laid aside, but the 
more insiduously destructive luxury of 
the festive board equals Roman epi- 
curism and extravagance. 

That the custom of turning day into 
night,—of passing the morning in bed, 
—of rising at noon orafter,—and —e 

the 
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the day goading the stomach by means brain and nervous system, excited ‘be- 
of vinous or spirituous potations, to ree yond their powers, me weak and 


ceive several full meals of highly nutri- 
tious animal food, together with a state 
of almost complete bodily inaction, for 
a loll in a carriage deserves not the 
name of exercise,—that these, and 
many other deviations from Nature's 
laws, which have the sanction of 
Fashion, and the highest classes, 
should produce serious disorders in the 
animal economy, need not excite sur- 
prise; for the inevitable result of all 
this is the filling the blood-vessels to a 
degree so much beyond their natural 
state, that the slightest increased. im- 
pulse communicated to, or augmenta- 
tion of their contents, endangers a rup- 
ture of their coats. From the more 
direct flow of blood to the head, and 
the more delicate texture of the vessels 
within the skull, we find this occur- 
rence more frequent here than in any 
other part of the bedy. I need not in- 
form my readers that this rupture, and 
the consequent effusion of the vital 
fluid on the brain, constitutes apo- 
lexy, from which no one ever per- 
ectly recovered, and the result of 
which, in most instances, is imme- 
diate death. Now it is not unlikely 
that lesser degrees of distention, by 
causing the vessels to exert undue pres- 
sure on the soft and pulpy substance 
of the brain on which they lay, or on 
which they are inbedded, may produce 
such an alteration in that organ, as 
shall derange its functions, shake the 
mind from its seat, and bring on in- 
sanity; more especially may it do so, 
where there exists a pre-disposition to 
that affection. 

The lower orders of society, who 
cannot obtain the luxuries which prove 
so destructive to their richer brethren, 
have others not less dangerous and fa- 
tal.—I allude to those pernicious com- 
pounds sold under the name of Gin, 
Aniseed, Peppermint, &c. the increas- 
ed consumption of which may be in- 
ferred from the additional number of 

mblic-houses and gin-shops to be 
found in every town in the kingdom. 
The manufacturers of these composi- 
tions, with a reprehensible ingenuity, 
make them as excitive as possible, well 
knowing a state of depression will soon 
follow the elation they produce, so 
distressing to the wretch addicted to 
their use, that nothing but repetition 
will keep off or remove. Thus the 


enfeebled, their functions deranged, 
their whole economy disturbed; and 
this, together with those liver and sto- 
mach complaints, which attend dram 
drinking as the shadow the substance, 
mutually acting and re-acting on each 
other, destroy both mind and body. 

Another prolific source of mental 
derangement is the free use of beer 
and porter, or those potations vended 
under those names ;—brewed, not of 
those wholesome and salutary ingre- 
dients, malt and hops, which contri- 
buted so much to support the health 
and strength of our robust ancestors; 
but of the “‘rankest compound” of 
narcotic drugs; among which are to 
be mentioned opium, coccus Indus, 
tobacco, and others not less pernicious. 
The specific effect of all this class of 
medicines, it is well known, is to pro- 
duce such an accumulation of blood 
in the veins of the brain, as does by 
its pressure destroy in a greater or less 
degree, in proportion to the quantity 
taken, the functions of that important 
organ. Our streets will every day fur- 
nish us with examples of all stages of 
this pressure from the slightest ine- 
briety, to the most complete extinc- 
tion of sense and feeling, brought on 
by indulgence in these drinks. One 
may easily conceive, therefore, how 
their habitual use may bring on men- 
tal disease by destroying the organ 
through which the mind acts. 

This poisonous adulteration of our 
national beverages certainly demands 
the serious interference of the Legis- 
lature, both as it regards the health 
and morals of the community. It is 
disgraceful that druggists should be 
permitted to travel the country to ob- 
tain orders from brewers, and national 
health sacrificed to the interests of in- 
dividuals *. 

Connected with this subject, is a 
practice which is daily becoming more 
general, from the highest to the lowest 
orders of society ;—it is that of taking 
opium. This is resorted to by the 
poor and indigent as a cheap substi- 
tute for the more expensive species of 
intoxication; and by the votaries of 
fashion and dissipation, as a temporary 
stimulant against those feelings of ex- 
haustion which their artificial modes 





* Vide Armstrong on Chronic Diseases. - 
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of life naturally produce, ‘The state of furnish the world -with: ideas ‘which 


anxiety and nervous irritation which 
succeeds the excitive influence of 
opium in those habituated to its use, 
is distressing in the extreme, and is in 
fact, in. many instances, little short of 
madness.—To remove these evils the 
infatuated yictim resorts to greater ;— 
increasing the dose, he soon finds that 
those painful feelings which follow, 
gufler a corresponding increase, till at 
last he. is obliged to keep himself con- 
stantly under its influence to render 
existence supportable. lf, when re- 
duced to this extremity, he should, 
from any cause, be deprived of the 
power of procuring his wonted allow- 
ance, Reason is driven from her habita- 
tion, and Suicide is the consequence. 


on G. W. 
Rueroric or THE Inrrpet Scuoon. 
(Concluded from p. 514.) 
VERY thinking mind, advanced to 
years of maturity, who hasindulged 
in. frequent intervals of meditation and 
traction, has doubtless occasionally 
embarked in speculations concerning 
many things relating to its own mo- 
ral being, and which, in their various 
details, argue considerable mystery, 
and the existence of some mighty 
chain of undefined extension of which 
the middle links are all that are com- 
prehensible to finite vision. 

Such a mind cannot but be sensible 
that many things in this middle state 
of existence are absolutely inexplica- 
ble if subjected to the criterion of that 
logic by which we judge of all human 
abstract propositions ;— that the pre- 
cise destiny of accountable creatures, 
their fall,—and the inequality with 
which temporal goods and ills are dis- 

nsed, with a mere reference to this 
Fite, will still at times perplex the 
phantasy, notwithstanding all the Di- 
vine illuminations which Heaven has 
youchsafed us. In these high cases, 
however, judgment, tempered with hu- 
mility, is always, by the discerning 
speculatist, considered the proper fa- 
culty to be exercised,—to preserve him 
from a labyrinth of perplexities, and 
tell him that if there is no prescri 
limit to his enquiries, there are points 
to the comprehension of which his un- 
derstanding is not framed. 

But were it not so,—could the illu- 
minations of a noble Lord’s metaphy- 
sics, and the soundness of his theology, 


it had not before, that does not pre- 
- oe eo wae’ of eye for 

e rhapsodies of impiety which he 
has ice the oe 9 his arch- 
fiend Lucifer. That an Englishman, 
and an English Nobleman, should, af- 
ter expatriating himself, and becoming 
notorious in the circumstances accom- 
panying that expatriation, not very 
creditable to his heart and principles, 
after enlisting all the arts of genius in 
the work of demoralizing his country- 
men, should seek likewise to loosen 
their attachment to sacred things, by 
throwing the veil of poetry round sen- 
timents of naked blasphemy, is a con- 
sideration at once painful, and worthy 
of indignant reprobation. 

What can the author of “Cain” 
think, (supposing him even to disbe- 
lieve the doctrine of future retribu- 
tion,) of his philanthropy, of his pa- 
triotism, when he seeks by every 
means to bewilder his votaries in the 
labyrinths of error, or sink them in 
the vortex of dissipation,—when he 
thus audaciously breaks down the bar- 
rier which marks the boundary be- 
tween the noble and virtuous senti- 
ments, and their opposite vices, long 
determined by the wisest and most 
profound legislators to be the paila- 
dium of their dearest privileges, and 
of their political existence ! 

The spirit of malevolence must 
surely have throned itself upon the 
pinnacle of his ambition,—the most 
strange and morbid misanthropy must 
have usurped his breast, if we are to 
trace those obliquities which render 
him a legitimate victim to the shafts 
of moral criticism, to a deliberate 
wish to dissolve the ties of all human 
society,—and yet to what other source 
or motive shall we trace them? While 
many parts of his writings exhibit 
him under the aspect of a restless spi- 
rit wearied with the inanity of life, 
but chilled with the gloom of infide- 
lity; he is seen, in others, through the 
mask of the gay voluptuary, who lives 
to no higher end but to gratify ani- 
mal passions and appetites; while in 
a third he comes upon us in the wi- 
thering sneer of one who laughs at 
human woes, and narrates scenes of 
calamity with an apathy almost incre- 
dible to a being whose heart pulsates 
with the common feelings of our na- 
ture. Such will be the languages 

suc 
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such the sentiments of every plain -ex- 

aminer who gives utterance, not 

to the first i ions, but the deli- 
convictions of the heart. 

It has, however, been alleged by 
those who have exercised a vigilant 
eye See our national morals and the 
aberration of literary genius, that va- 
rious other poets and prose writers in 
our polite literature, besides the author 
of “Juan,” are of loose tendency, 
beth in Ethics and Religion. Moore 
has been named among the Poets up- 
on whose languishing periods and ama- 
tory effusions hang a system of feel- 
ings that is hostile to precepts else- 
where acknowledged ; and many ac- 
complished writers, who frequently 
support with their productions a Pe- 
riodical Work which, for the number 
of keen intellects, who contribute to 
it, is not unjustly designated the first 
of its kind, have, among the latter, 
been named as the zealous advocates 
of freedom of thought, and a superi- 
ority to the prejudices or the weak- 
nesses of unscientific rate. vo 

IfSedley, Van , and Wycherly, 
long eon - ead oe enpuee from 
the glaring licentiousness of their 


verse, our own days have witnessed 
the compositions of a Sheridan and a 
Moore, the frequent tendency of whose 


finest effusions, (especially those of the 
last,) has been auxiliary of principles 
adverse to those of rectitude and vir- 
tue. 

But without a reference to writers 
whose rhetoric or whose speculations 
have a secret leaning to infidelity, 
it has been remarked, that the lite- 
rature of the present age has this se- 
cret tendency,—that is, our best clas- 
sical writers have been accused of 
being anti-christian, so far as an en- 
tire absence of all ition of its 
scheme and doctrines is concerned. 
It has been alleged likewise, that 
our polite literature, in its various spe- 
culations, advances propositions, and 
descants u things which, if not 
absolutely lant and incompatible 
with its spirit and institutes, tend yet, 
in their operations, to wean the mind 
from its influences, aad alienate it 
from its authority. That the system 
of things which they uphold and coun- 
tenance are not by any means duxili- 

of the aim and ends of Christi- 
anity, and that even the pictures of 
virtue and moral excellence, as deli- 
neatéd by our fine writers, go far to 
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explode or to exclude the and 
sentiments as revealed to us in the 


Gospel. 

Such a charge as this last will pro- 
bably be met from those whom it 
most concerns with a direct negative, 
and an assertion that it can only be 
the offspring of a querulous puritani- 
cal feeling in matters of Religion,— 
that it bespeaks an origin coeval with 
those rigid notions which formerly 
emanated from the cloister and the 
convent, and are destructive of that 
unfettered genius which often marks 
the most civilized zras. 

It will be said, that writings con- 
nected with the precepts and promises 
of our Religion are wholly and’ ‘en- 
tirely distinct from those essentially 
on subjects of polite literature, and 
that, because the last has no ana 
or connection with the former, it is 
no very sound logic to affirm, that. it 
is, in its tendency, opposed and res 
pugnant to it. 

ut it has again been said,—and 
the position enforced and illustrated 
by very powerful reasoning,—that the 
finest and most admired productions 
of past times in poetry and the Belles 
Lettres, are decidedly, in their ten- 
dency, opposed to the teachings and 
the spirit of Religion. That poems, 
whose subjects and heroes are pro- 
fessedly and entirely heathen, are in- 
culcative of a spirit adverse to that of 
Christianity, — which interdict gos 
far in essentially depriving us of the 
“*Tliad,” the ** Odyssey,” the ** ZE- 
nead,” the “ Pharsalia,” the “The 
baid,” *“ Telemachus,” and “ Leonidas” 
of modern times; to which, ‘perhaps, 
we may add the ** Lusiad” and “ Hen- 
riad ;” together with the whole werld 
of interesting fictions which are amak 
gamated with the mythology and ele 
gant literature of the ancients. 

It may, however, be rejoined to a 
proscription so wide and sweeping in 
its object,—and it has probably so 
appeared to a thousand minds, that 
many of these compositions are more 
to be admired for their beauty, viva. 
city, and the inspiring warmth of 
energy which they display, than for 
the characters of truth whieh they de- 
lineate, their rectitade of thinking, or 
their justness of sentiment. 

« Evidently,” says an author, (and 
to him the present observations have 
an especial reference,) “‘it is it the 
nature of the grand principles of Chris- 

tianity, 
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tianity, to extend their interference to 
a wide variety of subjects, if they are 
suffered te apply themselves, on which 
they are adapted to have an effect,— 
as light has a natural tendency to en- 
ter wherever it is not formally ex- 
cluded.. The writer must have retired 
beyond the limits of an immense field 
of iuyportant and most interesting spe- 
culations, who can say that nothing in 
the religion of Christ bears in any 
manner on any part of his subject any 
more than if he were a philosopher of 
Saturn.” 

The author in question, (and am- 
ple credit is given him for his force 
of argument and licentiousness of il- 
lustration), seems to have considered 
it an immutable principle that, in a 
Christian country, it is expedient that 
their polite literature not only have 
a recognition of the leading sentiments 
and doctrines of Religion, but occa- 
sionally a direct reference to them. 

But it will probably be replied that, 
as the subjects of pany vas and those 
of polite literature are diverse, though 
not exclusively so, from each other, 
the speculations of the latter are never 
expected to enter the province of the 
former,—and, therefore the simple fact 
of their being unanalogous, provided 
they contain nothing derogatory to its 
spirit and requisitions, cannot impart 
to them a character tending to anni- 
hilate a Christian’s hope, or shake his 
creed. 

Numberless works, combining pro- 
fessedly the consideration and essence 
of Religion, exist, whose scope and 
compass are respectively addressed to 
all classes of readers ; and these, it will 
be alleged, from their sacred charac- 
ter, are more calculated to sustain the 
high dignity and importance of its va- 
rious relations and exigencies. 

If, however, there are in fact any 
real grounds for the allegation, ‘‘ that 
the literature of the present day has a 
secret tendency to infidelity,” —that 
is, to usher in a state of things not 
friendly to the precepts or the injunc- 
tions of Christianity, it may be thought 
sometimes to inhere in those perpetual 
attempts which some of our periodi- 
cal writers or contributors to those nu- 
merous Miscellanies which stamp an 
zra on the present times, evince, to 
make wit, irony, and delineations of 
humour the ruling feature of their 
compositions. 


A writer of classical i 
deems himself smart and , now 
a days, if he amalgamates’ with ‘his 
performances a cértain portion of j 
d@esprit or of HUMOUR, which, while 
it laughs at, or looks down upon the 
acquirements or the simple honesty of 
their predecessors, ineulcates, beyond 
a doubt, occasionally, a feeling not fa- 
vourable to the claims of Religion,— 
a feeling that men may live and write 
as they Fist, provided they do not in- 
fringe the constituted authorities of 
ow Government under which they 
ive. 

If the virtue and good sense, which 
still exist in a large proportion in the 
minds of those who sustain a promi- 
nent place in the literature of our day, 
preclude their countenancing vice, in 
any of its shapes and modifications, 
there are divers and numerous per- 
formances constantly thrown into the 
a : mart, which are wholly regard- 
ess of Christian institutes further than 
as they are established by the laws of 

oud breeding, and of the established 

eligion of the country. The licen- 
tious levity which here occasionally 
manifests itself, would involve a be- 
lief that no Christian code existed, 
to regulate the excesses of vagrant 
fancy, and the prurient imaginings 
of licentiousness. 

The finest effusions, however, in 
elegant literature have been t- 
edly proved to be perfectly consistent 
with the soundest impressions and re- 
cognitions of Religious trath. Among 
numerous other works which might 
be cited, it may be sufficient here to 
mention three. The Provincial Let- 
ters of Blaise Pascal, while they are 
eminently devoted to the great ends of 
Religion, are written in a style of clas- 
sical elegance, and display a vein of 
good-humoured wit and irony, which 
rank them high as works of taste,— 
they well merit the epithets of praise 
which Voltaire once bestowed on them. 
—The beautiful specalations and de- 
licate sentiments of Addison, point 
with an evident leaning to the high 
interests of piety and devotion, and 
where opportunity offers, neglect not 
to advocate the cause of our Revealed 
Faith.—The Muse of Cowper has long 
stood proverbial for sweetness of mo- 
dulation, and dignity and elevation of 
sentiment ; yet was the author of the 
“* Task” equally proverbial for the 

strong 
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PART 11.) 
-peligi cast_ of sentiment 
Sra skies hi wittags are forte 
But do some of the leading, that 


is, of the most admired a et on 
own — an in 

rey tas Binpe y he 2B A aoe 
has wantoned :n the luscious fields of 
Oriental sweets, and thrown the fine 


glow of sentiment round things which 
are any thing but auspicious to strict 


morality and the fundamental precepts 
of Religion; and a Crabbe, through 
the ium of his homely, though 


vigorous muse, has done very little, 
alt h the style of character and 
cast of subject involved occasional op- 
pertunities of touching upon these 
things, to enhance the higher ener- 

gies and views of religious feeling. 
‘But what code on = ee 

ion belongs to the ions o 

, as they have gained birth in 
his oceasional references to these sub- 
jects? Truly the obvious language of 
a great part of his writings is, that a 
ies of sensual optimism is the 
“‘summum bonum” of mortals, and 
that it is warrantable to employ the 
Muses, in their highest walk and cha- 
racter, to inculcate the fatal lesson 
that all other views are subordinate 
to those of passion and private conve- 
nience or interest. But what are the 
natural results of this? Assured] 
those which have awaited, and still 
await, the opinions of Voltaire and 
Helvetius, which -s not to - 
safety and prosperity of nations, but 
rather to bets lasy frightful catas- 


ith regard to the ideal parallel 
here struck out between Lord Boling- 
broke and Lord Byron, it may be fi- 
nally remarked that if the former em- 
ployed the argumentative rhetoric of the 
schools to uphold the frigid tenets of 
Deism, Byron must be acknowledged 
to have countenanced the same system, 
—a system which seeks to explode that 
Religion which proclaims peace and a 
future ae of bliss,—by the 
well-directed artillery of a powerful 
mind.. While the first assailed the 
theological. faith of his countrymen 
with the close philosophy of promaphy- 
sical fitness and congruity, in which 
much real subtilty is len ed with the 
splendid sophistry of rhetoric, the last, 
equally presuming, has endeavoured to 
compass the same ends by genteel rail- 
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lery, by a pootedign of attic wit, and 
the BB high-toned senti- 
ment. 

The fine taste, depth of 
and philosophical mind 
lingbroke—endowments which he emi- 
nently possessed, and of which he al- 
ways enjoyed the reputation in his own 
day,—have failed in redeeming his 
memory from that reproach with which 
the ae and licentious profligacy 
of his moral speculations, pot) the un- 
blushing effrontery of his attacks upon 
the whole scheme of Revealed Reli- 
gion, has aspersed it. That vigour of 
understanding, that elegance of taste, 
which obtained him a high intellec- 
tual rank among his contemporaries, 
is now shrunk into the title by which 
he is often characterized, of an exploded 
or a most dangerous author, and seldom 
do we hear him mentioned but with 
a similar appellation. 

Does Lord Byron imagine that the 
open libertinism of his avowed opi- 
nions, in which he ofien makes a 
cruel mockery of every thing which 
civilized society are accustomed to be- 
hold with respect,—that the flagrant 
impieties of the heroes with whom he 
delights to adorn his tale, notwith- 
standing the illusory charms of his ar- 
dent imagination,—will live in the re- 
gards of posterity, while his blemishes 
are overlooked? Does he think that 
the sun of his intellectual effulgence 
will ever shine with cloudless rays, un- 
darkened by the malign aspect of his 
crooked morality,—of that heartless- 
ness which can paint with a smile and 
a sneer, actions and thoughts which 
are in truth worthy of that infernal 
school from which they are not im- 

roperly said to emanate? Alas! his 
[ordship’s knowledge in the history 
of all past experience must convince 
him of the futility of any such expec- 
tation. To say nothing of various 
other fine writers, whose names have 
shrunk ingloriously from the eminence 
which they fondly dreamed their ge- 
nius would occupy in ages succeed n 

their own, through the unbound 
licence of their opinions, were not the 
shining talents and accomplishments 
of Bolingbroke obscured for ever un- 
der a moral eclipse after the posthu- 
mous publication of his ‘* Philosophi- 
cal Works?” Has not his reputation, 
subsequent to that period, pe. 
an 


etration, 
Lord Bo- 
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and bienself, lenaed of shining a lu- 
minary 0 e first magnitude,—as 
Tans the strength and scope of his 
powers he might have done,—con- 
verged into very diminished bright- 
ness? 

Saint-John’s loud invective is not 
more objectionable thanByron’s flagrant 
perversion of sentiment from its right 
and its noblest use, and the cold, the 
half-exulting avowal of crime and enor- 
mity at which humanity, unsophisti- 
cated by splendid novelties and the 
sorceries of fashion, hides her head, 
is the one, therefore, to live untar- 
nished with posterity, while the other, 
in his literary capacity, is perpetually 
suffering under a sort of literary pro- 
scription? 

If, therefore, the noble author of 
** Harold” be so unfortunate as, in his 
most aspiring moments, to anticipate 
no OTHER immortality than that which 
may accompany his writings,—if, su- 

rior to the prejudices of his age, he 
ears the arraignment of no future tri- 
bunal, save that of criticism,—are not 
these his anticipations built on those 
** reeds” which he so confidently pre- 
dicts of those who still cherish a hope 
and a belief which shadows forth one 
of a higher description *? 

What pity that the rising luminary, 
which at its first emerging from the 
horizon that concealed its early 
dawn, threw out amongst mankind 
such beams of radiant splendour, and 
threatened, in its sess glories, to 
warm, to cheer, and to invigorate all 
within the sphere of its action, should, 
at length, ae like a meteor of evil 
omen, whose wild and haggard aspect 
shook pestilence and desolation over 
all within its hemisphere. 

How greatly is it to be regretted 
that a giant, whose intellectual powers 
gave promise of an expansion which 
should elevate and ennoble the British 
muse, should ripen in vigour only to 
the moral injury of his kind ;—that a 

nius aptly exemplifying the well- 
) mad ines of Sir John Denham, 
who, in speaking of the River Thames, 
has described it 


Tho’ deep, yet clear, tho’ gentle, yet not 
dull, (full, 


Strong without rage, without o’erflowing 
should contaminate his verse and his 


character so as to become a fit paral- 
lel to some of the most degenerate and 
profligate of our Bards, His own 
‘“« English Bards” certainly, though 
a satire of the most caustic kind, con- 
tained no offence against good morals, 
and no earnest of that reckless infi« 
delity which his later writings too 
plainly bespeak; and the Poet who 
could dictate these lines for the re- 
formation of some of his contempo- 
raries, 


Mend, Strangford! mend thy morals and 
thy taste, chaste, 
Be warm, but pure; be amorous, but be 


could have had no present intention 
of violating the precept with which 
he had admonished another. 

In taking leave of his Lordship, the 
question may be reiterated,—can he 
consistently aspire to future success 
upon the ruins of his predecessors of 
the same school? The high reputa- 
tion which Bolingbroke, in his own 
age, enjoyed as a man of genius and 
of letters, has shrunk into comparative 
forgetfulness from the date of his de- 
istical labours. The learning and ac- 
complishments of Herbert and Shaftes- 
bury, appreciated in a former age, are 
little known and talked of in the lite- 
rature of the present. The philoso- 
phical subtilty and research of Helve- 
tius occupies but a back ground in the 
reading and speculations of our day, 
because its tendency evidently points 
to the subversion of the best interests 
of humar society. The admirers of 
his Lordship’s genius are as numerous 
as his readers, but does he think that 
the claims of Poetry, however tran- 
scendant, will do for him what it has 
denied to others? If the author of 
“The Patriot King” could not pre- 
serve his reputation, after impugning 
principles which the common consent 
of the test minds had deeided to 
be propitious to the welfare of the hu- 
man race, it is not probable that any 
new tale which the author of ‘‘ Man- 
fred,” ** Don Juan,” or “ Cain,” can 
tell them, should induce them to alter 
their suffrage in his favour. 


Melksham. E. P. 


a on 


*,* A.B. inquires, whether there is 
any account kept of the amount of money 





* See ‘¢ Childe Harold,” canto 2. 


ited in the different Saving Banks, 


and where ? 
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PART 11.] 


Mr. Ursan, 
THE following account of the Hutt, 
in Halewood, co. Lancaster (see 
the Engraving ), is extracted from Mr. 
G n’s os ents of the History 
of cashire,” Part II. p. 213. 


The Hutt or Haut is distant from 
Hale about one mile and a half, and 
was formerly the residence of the 
Irelands, lords of Hutt, Hale, and 
Halewood.- That the Hutt was a 
building of some im is evi- 
dent, from the few remains which 
now exist; — the massive stack of 
kitchen chimnies, the large stone 
transome window-frame,. the antient 
chimney-piece, and an upper rar.ze of 
windows, of. similar dimensions, that 
were remaining a few years ago (1805), 
all tend vw testify the consequence of 
this edifice. It ts said that the great 
Hall was 100 feet long, and 30 feet 
wide. The whole, except the out- 
pene was surrounded by a moat, 
over which was a bridge, most proba- 
bly a draw-bri of the description 
used in’antient times. The Gate-house 
is of far more modern date than the 
very antiént Hall. The gate or door- 
way is now pretty entire. The build~ 
ing, like: e Hall*, lies low; but, 
if it bewpossible, is more secluded ; in 
a flat country, adorned with a: vast 
quantity of wood, and no public road 
passing near it, its situation is suited to 
the hostile times in which it was built, 
when this part of the country was sub- 
ject . the rye of theScots, whom 
the English in their turn ravaged to 
their capital. = 

Halewood and Halebank are return- 
ed-in one assessment, under the title 
of Halewood, and Hale is kept separate 
and distinct. The two former town- 
ships t contain 3704 acres aisl 
11 perches of land. G. M. 

° on an 
Mr. Ursay, Stepney, Dec. 5. 
BEG leave to offer a few remarks 
on the inattention and incivility 
of the Pew ers in many of the 
Churches in this Metropolis, and 
which I am continually experiencing, 
in consequence. of all the Pews in - 
Parish Church to which I belong: be- 
ing occupied previous to my becoming 
an inhabitant: thus myself and family 
are obliged to separate ourselves on the 
Sabbath to different Churches, in or- 





* Engraved iu vol. LXXIV. p. 297. Enpit. 
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der that we may be better accommo- 
dated, and likewise, by the smallness 
of the number, endeavour to avoid the 
insolence of the Pew-Openers, who on 
several occasions have made it their 
business to inquire to what parish we 
belong ; and on finding that we had (as 
they ignorantly supposes!) no claim up- 
on their attention, have insultingly de- 
sired the younger part of my family 
(who have gone to Church attended 
by a servant) ‘‘to go to their own pa- 
rish.”” This is but a solitary instance 
amongst a great many of the unwar- 
rantable freedom and insulting conduct 
of these ignorant set of le, but 
which to a thinking mind cannot in 
any degree palliate the evil. It should 
be the care of the Churchwardens, &c. 
to depute such persons capable of feel- 
ing it their duty to accommodate the 
stranger as well as the parishioner ; nor 
do I conceive it beneath the dignity of 
any of the Parish Officers (who feel 
really interested in the service of the 
Church), to observe if the persons who 
are to open the Pews discharge their 
trust as they ought; which might be 
effected by their taking alternate Sun- 
days, and walking at the commence- 
ment of the Service round the different 
ailes; as we, repeatedly see, to the 
discredit of those concerned in, the du- 
ties of the Church, that many persons: 
are obliged to sit [ndiactianioctety with 
those very far beneath them in every 
respect, and where their devotion meets 
with continual interruption. §; , 
The want of better accommodation 
in our Churches is the leading theme 
of dissent; and unless the evil I now 
complain of, is in some d amend- 
ed, I grea'ly fear the number of Dis- 
senters must inevitably increase ; since, 
in areny conventicle we invariably ob- 
serve the greatest attention shown to 
strangers,—and why? because a mark- 
ed indifference prevails. in almost all 
our Churches. P. F. 


_ ten: as a 3. 

our Magazine for July, p. 20, 
I I spam. a ene ‘aah 
Mexico, in which was depicted a brief 
but correct account of the character 
and manners of its inhabitants. Pass- 
ing events make the “* New World” a 
place of interest tothe observer of poli- 





+ We trust that this want will, by the 


- late liberality of Parliament in erecting new 


Churches, be no longer felt—Epit. 
tical 
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tical occurrenees, and will become more 
so as they become more and more im- 
nt to the commerce of our coun- 
try. It is painful, however, to notice 
that great fluctuation of character, and 
great risk must consequently follow the 
events not big “* with the fate of Cato 
and of Rome,” but with their effects 
on Europe. Whatever events may 
take place with respect to old Spain, 
her ies (like our own formerly) 
are for ever separated from her ; but m 
cannot 5 Sage our jealousy, like her 
own and her neighbours’, did the ut- 
most to fan the flame. The Govern- 
ment of our country has kept itself free 
from all imputations of this sort, and 
although individual characters of Spa- 
nish subjects are found to be highh 
honourable in personal conduct, yet 
we find the inhabitants of the “ New 
World,” warm as are for what 
they deem Liberty, are yet deficient in 
those prime qualities of the human 
heart; and this added to the weakness 
of a Government still waiting for a 
system and formation, will be produc- 
tive of many risks, many losses, and 
much anxiety. This may be hinted, I 
think, without impropriety; for at the 
moment I now write, a pressure of 
disappointment has been felt of no 
all import, on account of money 
transactions, where too great a confi- 
dence has been placed, and too much 
ion entered into. 
PR aay esliveay ang AN much 
elt in the present day, chiefly owin 
to that tic and maletio a 
pensity the commercial part of the 
community is propelled with, to fol- 
low up that activity they have hitherto 
been so much in the habit of et 
It ought, however, to be recollected 
that, during the war, when the British 
flag floated over the vast Atlantic and 
Southern oceans, protection could be 
afforded, and was received; but in a 
state of profound » every thing 
becomes widely different,—the vessels 
of Commerce proceed, arrive, discharge 
their cargoes; confidence is placed ; and 
effects too often very different from what 
are expected, are produced. An applica- 
tion for relief on shore is not to be found, 
and the imbecilities of an infant State 
are incapable of affording protection or 
aremedy. I have experienced, in a for- 
mer period of half a century, the as- 
surance from a Covernor that an old 
Castilian is a man of honour, and have 
found his assertion true; but it does 
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not follow, from tie mixed breed that. 
populates the Western World and thie 
more Southern States, that thé same 
nice feelings prevail, or that the same 
power to act at present exists. Th 

therefore, ought to be a caution re 
commercial intercourse is carried on ; 
whilst, on the other hand, there can’ 
be no doubt but the field will open to 

and extend it. 

The weakness of those new-formed 
Governments, politically considered, is 
of another nature ; their final se 
tion from the Parent State will no 
doubt continue, and time may produce 
improvement, and ~_ strength; but 
however pleasing declaration of 
Independence may sound, publie Vir~ 
tue does not always follow it: with 
this we have no more to do than to ob- 
serve, and to draw our own conclusions. 
At present the Mother Country offers 
to our notice an opening of events, 
wherein the British character again 
maintains itself for prudence and sound 
principles ; and however other States 
may interfere, we hold ourselves in a 
dignified situation, of not — toa 
a that seems to indicate future 
evils. 

Political caution and commercial 
prudence are the best results for us. 

Yours, &c. T. Waurers. 


On THE Merit oF THE Ass. 


Dulce est insipere ! 

_ being - ignorant of the 

qualities the Ass and the 
merit which protects him against a 
harsh and vulgar scorn, conceive that 
they have snatched as it were and se~ 
cured for themselves in proud supe- 
riority an aigrette of honour fit for 
man; when in fact they have at best 
but coiffed him with some asinine 
quality. Not considering that this ani- 
mal, on account of the mysterious se- 
cret which he bears within himself, 
and which none will acknowledge, I 
know not to what degree, I will not 
say of humanity, but which partici- 
pates much of reason, this hint may 
serve as some instruction to those who, 
bearing in conspicuous characters in 
their front the tokens of ignorance, 


seem to draw that kind of injury from 
the mouth of those who surpass them, 
not only in knowledge of the world, 
but also in a due acquaintance with 
moral Literature. Every body can- 


same 


point, 


not raise themselves to the 
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point, and it would be a law far too 
iqui and severe, if those were 
ban out of the commonwealth 
who have .no other language than 
to, publish their own impertinence, 
and who. possess no other benefice 
than that of nature. To think of 
drawing . knowledge. from a mind 
w 


hich. has never been cultivated, 
would be ing, if it were ible, 
the science of Ignorance from tes, 


the light of Darkness from Anaxagoras, 
the prudence of Folly from Empedo- 
cles, or the truth of the Well from De- 
mocritus. But as far as respects a 
Ass, why, let me ask, must our short 
ears be so often assailed in vulgar slang 
with this appellation, were it not from 
the great sympathy which seems to 
prevail between those that are short 
and those that are long? I shall most 
willingly take the advice of this ho- 
nourable society. I will also render 
due homage to the high and lofty ones 
who sit in Moses’ seat, having thus to 
support so many poor cripples in cra- 
» against the high and power- 
ful in wig and gown, who will not 
endure that any one should favour the 
resolution I would embrace, as much to 
raise the merit of the Ass as to afford 
comfort and consolation to those who 
bear some internal marks of affinity. 
In the first place the Hebrew doc- 
tors have figured bythis animal a great 
strength and patience, and most emi- 
nent qualities of moral station ; he lives 
on very moderate feeding, and is con- 
tent with all kinds of food which pre- 
sents itself; sustains hunger most pa- 
tiently; and blows are as familiar to 
him as the epistles of Cicero are to 
scholars. He is of a true simplicity of 
mind, an enemy to daintiness, for all 
pasture is indifferent to him, and can 
searcely discern a lettuce from a thistle; 
he m Or never -¥ a “pea with 
other animal ; and equally supports 
ait aston which are pla upon his 
back; in reward for which he is ex- 
empt from vermin, as Aristotle says, 
and from’ the itch; and has a longer 
life than all other animals. — Every 
farm and cottage in the country has 
need of him, as a companion, and as 
an part of its furniture or ma- 


teriel, and especially when adorned 
with a side-saddle. 
He is of some judgment 


or divining quality, of which we have 
an antient and celebrated instance re- 
lated by Valerius, who, in recording 
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the case of Caius Marius, states, that 
he having conquered the the 
North,.and been declared the enemy 
of his coun ee 
tion of Sylla, when he esca 
Sodenme threatened him by the on 
tice he received from an Ass, who be« 
came the author of his flight and safety. 
We read of many wonders done by 
— — ioe some ; 
iny, agotas, others, have 
not viuhlcnten from the store; but 
what surpasses all these is the Ass, 
—_ —— — - = e of 
igen and Porphyry. ss of 
a cmain t ser the celestial mes- 
senger, which his master could not dis- 
cern ; which shows how often a sim 
untaught being can see that which 
the discernment and investiga- 
tion of the most learned. Samson 
with an Ass’s jaw terrified and subdued 
the Philistine arms, and his rayer had 
such effect, that from one of its gririd- 
ers a su of water quenched “his 
thirst ;—and to shew that the patience 
of the Ass is infinite, and his work 
perpetual, bastinadoes follow him 
when he is no more; for in place of 
the blows whieh he had received dur- 
ing his life-time by measure and de- 
gree, his skin afterwards forms the 
rum to beat a parley, to increase 
alarms, and by the double beat to raise 
the most efieminate hearts ‘to the 
highest and most perilous enterprises. 
Besides this, from Ris bones, when the 
marrow is extracted, the finest flutes, 
when filled with a good wind, return 
os most pleasing and agreeable me- 


Raum it is easily td be seen, that the 
Ass is the mark, device, ensign of 
purity, — and — love; since 
it appears that it cannot be any injury to 
be Pied an Ass; but on the toumaiy, 
a true designation of mildness, coun- 
selling those who thenceforth will be 
infatuated by the forms of wrong, to 
reply to the r in three words, 
that the offended are supportable ai 

their brethren. Briefly, it may wit 
truth be said that the humility and pa- 
tient mildness of the Ass place him in 
a mong be no — small, = 

ives him t advan above all 
Chée date: 7 

Thus we may add with Panurge in 

his barbarous Latin, “‘ magis magnos 
Clericos sunt magis magnos sapientes ;” 
which bears an obvious moti. a sol 


that the greatest learning is not always 
the 
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the fal, nor the most ' 
most useful, nor the most profound 


always the most i 
ise the ' 


despise would do 
well to inquire of nada how 


many of his qualities have been im- 
bibed into the human system,—how 
much their knowledge and judgment, 
of whichthey are most rationally proud, 
have been selected from this hum- 
ble example for their own and their 
children’s adoption,—how often they 
have equally bent their front in afflic- 
tion to the chastening hand of pater- 
nal love,—how often they have borne 
with as patient equanimity the frowns 
of adverse fortune, —how unoffendingly 
have, like him, taken their way 
through life, and injured no man’s in- 
terest ;—-when any of us can stand up 
to this example, we may then, but not 
till then, dispute equality with the. 
much injured Ass. A. H. 


- Mr. Ursay, 
HE following Anecdotes, which 
were dictated by Dr. Brocklesby 

to an intimate friend, are much at your 

service. M. Green. 
Dr. Brocklesby, a few days before 

the death of Dr. Johnson, found on 

the table Dr. Kippis’s account of the 

Disputes of the Royal Society. Dr. J. 

enquired of his Physician if he had 

read: it, who answered in the nega- 
tive. ** You are at no loss, Sir. | It is 
poor stuff indeed, a sad unscholar-like 

ce; I could not have believ- 
ed that that man. would have written 
so ill.” — He then said, ‘* Dr. Brock- 
lesby, do think there is a possibi- 
lity that I should recover ?”—*‘ What 

Nature’ may do I cannot say, but Art 

has done her utmost.”—‘‘ How long 

do you think I may live ?”—-“ I cannot 
precisely say, perhaps a few days.”— 

«That is honest and friendly. Do 

you think I can live a week?” —*« No.” 

—**Do you think I can live six days?” 
."—** Then I will take 

bs sic ; and now you will say 


Nov. 12. 


—* 
T have ki if* 
ve m ‘ 

Being destend to call in Mr. War- 
ren, he said “‘they might call in any 

they pleased ;”” and Warren was 
called. At his going away, “ You 
have come in,” says the Doctor, “ at 
the eleventh hour; but. you shall be 
paid the same with your ellow labour- 
ers. Francis, put into Mr. Warren's 


coach a copy of the English Poets.” 


~® See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 1799, 
vol. IV. pp. 427, 443. 





Some years before, some in 
& company at Salisbury, of which Dr. 
Johnson was one, for the 
com that there was in it 
afraid of death ;—*‘ Speak for yourself; 


Sir, for indeed I am."—* I did not 
say of dying,” replied the other, “but 
of death, meaning its consequences.” 
** And so I mean,” rejoined the Doc- 
tor, “I am very seriously afraid of the 
consequences.” 


Dr. John Freind’s Library was sold 
by ‘auction by Mr. John Cooper, in 


the great Piazza, Covent Garden, Jan. 
17, 1728-9; and the following elegant 
specimen of Dr. Freind’s style and wit 
was found written in Cicero’s Works 
with his own hand : 


*¢ Hoe 
Elegantissimi Scriptoris elegantissimum ex- 
emplar 


Mihi impertire dignatus est 
Vir 


Multis titulis insignitus, omnibus major, 
Philippus Dux Whartoniensis, 
Cicerone Magistro m indigens : 
Qui proprio ita srhendet ingenio, 

Ut ad tuendam Reipublice causdin, 
Nec summi Oratoris eloquentia, 
Nec optimi consulis vigilantia, 

Nec Patris Patri Paternus amor, 

In illo ullatenis desideretur. 

O tempora! O mores!” 


Mr. Ursan, Dee. 2. 
2 a is no greater obstacle to 
the introduction into good com- 
pany, than a nonconformity with the 
custom of Card-playing. From what 
we can learn in the annals of the 
lite world, this fashion has prevailed in 
London, with little variation, for a 
whole century; but, within my own 
memory (and I am not a very old fel- 
low), it has gained such considerable 
und in the country, that it has en- 
tirely banished bow: cricket, and 
other manly games, with which the 
tlemen used to amuse themselves 
in the summer evenings. Nay, there 
is not so much as a butt to shoot an 
arrow at, in any of the gardens, in 
Scotland ; and the eaprelvb and ball 
are never used now, but in a tedious 
morning. From one end of the island 
to the other you will find, that when 
prighbouring families are met 
in the remy’ S they will be sitting at 
cards during the most delightful hours 


of the day, totally unmindfol of the 
rural beauties around them. It is ab- 
solutely 
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solutely murdering one’s time thus to 
confine one’s self to the house im a 
fine summer evening; bat.to fll, 
Lae pa with eards, in ° wT 
ight, m vent a great deal of ill- 
La ee aaweh oul b great deal of 
scandal.— Divines are too severe in 
their censure of this custom. As the 
best things may be perverted in their 
use, so is the playing at Cards attended 
with its evils. The trifling too much 
of our time away in any amusement, is 
undoubtedly sinful; and if a man who 
has any necessary avocation in life, 
should dedicate too many hours of the 
day to Cards, he is doubly censurable. 
But people of independent fortunes, 
who cannot all find employment in 
the service of the State, may, te allow- 
ed to entertain themselves at Cards (as 
we give toys tochildren), to keep them 
oat of mischief. Of necessary evils we 
must choose the least; it is therefore 
better, that a man should throw his 
time and money away at Cards, than 
that he should employ them in disturb- 
ing the public peace, or in ruining his 
constitutions in all kind of excess. I 
appeal to History for the truth of this: 
Since play has been in fashion, civil 
broils, rapine, murder, and dranken- 
ness, among our gentry, have visibl 
decreased.—For several reasons, I rod 
dom play at Cards myself: the games 
do not interest me sufficiently to fix 
my attention for any length of time; I 
do not like to part with my money, 
where no pleasure to myself, nor good 
to others, is purchased by it; and if I 
were to win any considerable sum, it 
would give me no satisfaction, as I 
imagine that my friend, or neighbour, 
would choose to lose as little as I do.— 
But though I do not relish Cards my- 
self, I am far from being of the opi- 
nion of some of our moralists, who 
say that the love of them proceeds from 
a principle of avarice, or an unbound- 
ed desire of gain ; for I am acquainted 
with so many people of most generous 
sentiments, who are fond of play, that 
I am ¢onvinced they are enticed to 
Cards by nothing but a certain keen- 
ness of temper, and restlessness of spi- 
rit, which would take a more useful 
turn, if they had something of more 
importance to work upon.—I once 
knew an extraordinary instance of this 
in two very sensible men of my ac- 
quaintance, who happened to be wind- 
bound at Helvoetsluys, in Holland. 
Gent. Mac, Suppl. XCII. Pant II. 


C 


They fell in there with two other 
tlemen, with whom oe Doped 4a 
Whist from breakfast to dinner, from 
dinner to supper, and from supper te 
bed-time, for three days successively, 
for nothing but honour. From my 
own feelings, I can readily conceive 
another more pleasing temptation to 
play. I never won a game at Cards 
without feeling a kind of complacency 
of mind; a sort of flattering approba+ 
tion of my own judgment, when, per- 
haps, 1 owed my success entirely to 
chance, and nothing 10 my ewn skill 
or understanding. If I lose, however, 
as I never play high, it gives me no 
manner of concern; and I would .ad- 
vise no man (for his own happiness) to 
lay at Cards, who cannot meet his 
ill-luck with the same piles 
7 Rk 


tem per. 


Mr. Ursan, Bath, Dec. 13. 
AM sick with the perpetual repe- 
tition of that inexhaustible subjedt, 

Agricultural Distress; as a matter of 
complaint, it is generally exaggerated, 
and in most respects the complaints 
are urged upon Stiacious principles. 

The Opposition in the House of 

Commons triumphantly recur to, and 
are for bringing our establishments and 
expences to a certain data, and have 
fixed upon the year 1792 as the stand- 
ard. Let the country gentlemen re- 
vert to that period for the state of their 
rentals; many will find their estates 
are making a double return, and I will 
venture to affirm, that nine-tenths of 
the landed interest have improved their 
revenue from 25 to 30 cent, ; and 
pray what property can be expected in 
reason to improve in a larger ~ 
tion? They wish, forsooth, for the 
forced and unnatural profits of times of 
war, wheat at 18s. a 27 and every 
article from the farm in like degree of 
extravagance! Those were the times 
that destroyed: the’ farmer; their mar- 
ket ordinaries, where claret was drank 
as freely as their forefathers drank beer, 
—when their sons had hunters and 
dogs,—and their daughters practised 
the piano and quadrilles;—it is these 
rnicious habits that have done more 
injury to the followers of Agriculture, 
than any other source of misfortune 
that can be mentioned. They cannot 
revert to former habits and™ occupa- 
tions, nor be contented with the small 
gains that are best fitted for their de- 
gree 
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gree in life. It is certainly a subject 
of commiseration; but Hodge must 
stick to his plough, and Dolly to her 
dairy. 

Fos glad to see the landlords are 
reducing their rents ; but why it should 
be vaunted in all the papers that Mr. 
—so and so has fallen or allowed 10, 
15, or 20 per cent. is ridiculous enough, 
—there is no generosity in the case,— 
it is mere prudence, and a very large 
and handsome profit still remains. 
Referring to the said standard year, 
1792, some of these landed folk are 
for having a hit at the funded property. 
In the years 1797, 1798, and more es- 
pecially about the time of the Mutiny of 


Mr. Ursay, Nov. 1. 
tywny has directed me to ano- 
ther Pedigree of the Scargills*, 
headed with a plain shield with man- 
tling, void of arms; over it is a crest 


of York, esq. 


the Fleet, I remember the 3 per cents. 
to have’been about 47 or 48. The land- 
ed proprietors were then in a flourish- 
ing state; but I do not recollect that 
they offered to relieve the suffering 
fundholders ! 

Whatever may be said by them, I 
cannot but think that the country is 
considerably impoverished by the num- 
ber of wealthy absentees we have on 
the Continent, and I know no mea- 
sure that I think would bring them so 
soon back, as the doing away of some 
of the most onerous taxes, and substi- 
tuting a Property Tax, when general 
property is more easily got at, and the 
number of collectors reduced. Aets. 


only perciled in ; a plume of three fea- 
_ confined with a band, marked 

r. 
This perhaps will prove of more use 
to your Correspondent. 


of Galthorpe, in the aforesaid county. 


William Scargill of Thorpe in the nd the daughter of William Gascoigne, 





' 
William Scargill,==Elizabeth, the daughter of Thos. | Margery married ...... Sibill. 


knight, T Pigott of Clothoram. 


Chaloner, knt. 








Robert Scargill,==Jane, the daughter of Christopher Elizabeth=John Everingham, 
knight. (Conyers) of Saulsbury in Durham. Scargill. of Birkon. 
' 
Mary, the daughter and==Marmaduke Tunstall, M ill=John Gascoigne, 


co-heir of the same | of Thurland, in co. 


the otherdaugh- of Kadenton, co. 


Robert. of Lanc. knt. terandco-heir. York, knt. 
Francis Tunstall. Yours, &c. N. Y. W. G. 
—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Temple, Dec. 3. sing a Topographical History of the 
City of Venice, and who is anxious to 


HE enclosed list contains the 

names of several natives of this 
island, whose bodies are buried in the 
cemetery appropriated to heretics at 
Venice. 

Some of the names are known to 
History, others are obscure, and a few 
apparently corrupted by the tran- 
scriber; and I hope you will allow 
this brief catalogue to obtain a place 
in your widely-circulating Miscellany, 
in the expectation that some of your 
Correspondents may be able and will- 
ing to identify the individuals therein 
designated. 

I make this request on behalf of a 
very learned foreigner, who is com- 


give as much precision as possible to 

his publication. Yours, &c. ©. 

Broughton, Ugone, 1734. 

Burges, Elisco, Console, 1730, in Ve- 
nezia. 

Eaton, Elizabetha, 1734. 

Gordon, Carlo Alessandro, dalia Sco- 
zia, 1805. 

Jones, Egidio, Console, con Orsola 
Moglie, 1665. 

Law, Lauriston, Giovanni, 1729. 

Law, Alessandro, da Edinburgo, 1808. 

Lewknor, Georgio, 1574. 

Mihiken, Jacopo, Console, 1765. 

Murray, Giovanni, Ambasciadore in 
Venezia, 1775. 





* In a MS. of Mr. John Saunders’s, respecting the Arms and Pedigrees of the Gentry 


of Lancashire, &c.—No. 1468, Harl. MSS. 


Page 317, line 32: for E. Skargill, read Thos. Skargill.—In the same line 35% 
Sor Gules, a saltire Ermine, read Ermine, saltier Gules. v. 


Murray, 
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Murry, Elisabetia, moglie di Giu- the year 1545, translated from the La- 


seppe. 
Sackelle, Carlo, Console, 1795. 
Satina, (q) Alessandro, aobile Inglese, 
1541. 
Smith, Console, 1770. 
Smith, Giovanni, 1727. 
Some (q-) Enrico, figlio di Roberto, 
1 5 


Toft, Caterina prima Moglie di C. 
Edward, Smith, 1756. 

Tyboth, (q) Susanna, di Bristo, 1756. 

Weston, Girolamo, Ambasc. in Vine- 
zia, con Enrico Stuert d’Aubigni, 


1632. 
Windesor, Odoardo, Barone, 1574. 
—@o— 


Mr. Ursay, Dec. 5. 
F the old romance, ‘‘ The Squyre 
of lowe degree” (according to 
Ritson), there is only one copy known 
to exist, printed a I opland Gis the 
year 1568 or 9. This unique copy is 
now in the British Museum; it was 
also licensed to John Kynge in 1560. 
Can any of your Correspondents in- 
form me, whether ak ph | edition 
existing of a copy prin nge? 
I hove a small fragment, late ~ 
covered within the binding of a % 
containing only the first 60 lines, and 
also from 301 to 420. This fragment 
has been compared with the copy in 
the British Museum, and found to be 
a different edition; it varies in the 
spelling of some words, and the initial 
letter 1, at the beginning, is of a more 
antient form; but the type and the 
number of lines to each page are simi- 
lar in both copies. In this fragment 
there are two wood-cuts, of which the 
Museum copy has the first only, but so 
exactly imitated as to — minute 
attention to discover that they are from 
different blocks. The words over the 
first wood-cut in this fragment — 
“* Here begynneth, undo your dore,” 
is. represented on a riband, which 
riband is omitted in the Museum 


copy. 

The second wood-cut (which is 
printed at the back of the first) repre- 
sents a lady presenting a ring to a 
young man in a garden, surrounded 


a park paling. 
: — &e. I. A.R. 


Mr. Ursay, 
| reading the following extract 
from Luther’s Preface to the first 
Volume of his Works, (published in 


tin,) I was so much struck with it, 
that I send it you for insertion. 


Yours, &c. L. 


“In this year I began my second 
interpretation of the Psaltery, depend- 
ing on my increase of keowhe since 
I had read the Epistles of St. Paul to 
the Romans and Galatians, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and had com . 
mented on them in the schools, being 
extremely desirous of fully understand- 
ing the Apostle’s meaning in his Epis- 
tle to the Romans. But there was a 
great stumbling-block in my way,— 
‘not cold blood about my heart,’—but 
an expression of Paul (Rom. i. 17), 
‘ therein is the justice (or righteous- 
ness, as our translation has it) of God 
concealed.’ I hated these words, ‘the 
justice of God,’ because, by the use 
and custom of the Doctors, I had been 
accustomed to consider justice philoso- 

hically, as formal and active, as that 
od was just, and punishes sinners and 
ungodly men. 

**I then (though I had lived an ir- 
reprehensible monastic life) felt my- 
self to be in the sight of God a sinner, 
with a most unguiet conscience, which 
I could not cify, and I could not love, 
yea, I hated the just God, who punish- 
ed sinners; and if I did not utter secret 
blasphemies, I certainly murmured in- 
dignantly against him. What said I, 
—is it not enough that thou hast op- 
pressed by the Decalogue with all kind 
of calamities, miserable sinners who 
were eternally lost in original sin, but 
must also, by the Gospel, add sorrow 
to sorrow, and, by the Gospel, hold 
forth thy justice and thy wrath. In 
this manner was I distracted with a 
fierce and troubled conscience, bat 
still I was most anxious to find out 
Paul’s meaning. At length, by the 
mercy of God, after I had for days and 
nights deeply meditated, I perceived 
the connection of the words—‘ the 
justice of God is revealed, and the just 
shall live by faith;’ then I began to 
understand that the justice of God is 
that justice in which a just man lives 
by faith; and that this text reveals to 
us the justice of God, to wit, that pas- 
sive justice (or righteousness) with 
which the merciful God justifies us b 


faith, as it is written, ‘ the just shall 
live by faith.’ Now, I perceived my- 
self to be entirely born again, and 
through opened gates to have entered 


into 
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into Paradise; now the face of all the 
Scriptures appeared changed ; I ranged 
through them as my memory enabled 
me,.and remembered analogy in other 
texts as the work of God, or what God 
works in us, the virtue of God, by 
which power is given to us,—the wis- 
dom of God, by which he makes us 
wise,—the strength of God, the salva- 
tion of God, the glory of God ;—thus, 
with as much hatred as I before hated 
these words, ‘ the justice of God,’ I 
now, with as much love, extolled this 
most sweet expression, so that this text 
of Paul was to me truly the gates of 


Paradise.” 
on oe 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 6. 


[* my last, I promised the etymo- 

logy of botanical words. The 
word ** Amethyst” has often occurred 
to me as having its derivation miscon- 
strued. ‘“* Amethyst,” as a flower, or 
a precious stone, is du/l, from its want 
of reftected or refracted splendor ; it is 
from @, non, and ue9v, vinum; it is not 
only far-fetched, but very inelegant, to 
define either the plant or the stone as 
having the “want of communicating 
ebriety,” or “curing and destroying 
ebriety ;”” we naturally look in these 
for that species of splendour which 
ardeo (to glow ) implies ; and especially 
when wine from the antient goblet re- 
flects that golden transparency which 
we almost view when we read this line 
in Juvenal, 


*¢ Lato setinum ardebit in auro.” 


Therefore ‘* Amethyst,” by the deriva- 
tion of “ privation of wine,” must mean 
**that want of splendour which the 
wine imparts.” 

** Amaranthus,” is derived from «, 
non, and papatw, marceo; popasvw 
has two significations, ‘‘ to fade,” and 
**to look dull:” in the former sense 
we are beautifully told by Moschus,— 
tad cavOsa ravt” tucpavon, which states 
the possibility of any flower “ flourish- 
ing in immortal youth;” its usually 
expressed derivation is thus misrepre- 
sented; the true one seems to imply 
its want of dullness, and want of 
wrinkles. This derivation is physically 
true, from its flowers, which retain 
their bright and solid firmness longer 
than other flowers, when cut from the 
parent plant, and worn as ornaments. 
Also the botanical nature of this plant 
contradicts the misrepresented deriva- 
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tion of never fading; for its. existence 
at the utmost is only biennial. 

The derivation of ‘ Anemone’’ is 
the happiest, from avewos, the “ moving 
spirit,” or “ air,” whose slightest breath 
moves this plant. In the genus of 
** Anemone,” all the botanical species 
retain this peculiarity, even in the most 
quiet state of atmosphere, which, when 
roused into violence, always destroys 
this plant; happy, therefore, in the 
truth of Nature is Ovid’s beautiful 
line,— 

“‘Idem discutiunt, qui prestant nomina, 
venti.” 

In this poetical delineation we cannot 

but recall Johnson’s remark, that it is 

the art of poetry to paint truth. 

In my next paper, I shall furnish 
some more instances in botany. 


Yours, &c. R.Treveryan, M.A. 


Mr. Ursan, Oxford, Dec. 13. 


BEG leave to make a few observa- 
tions on one of Mr. TRevgeLyan’s 
“* Etymological remarks” which a 
peared in your Magazine (p. 416). He 
begins with the word “‘ axngsos,” ** im- 
maculatus ;”” and wishes to correct the 
derivation of it given in some lexicons 
(quere, what lexicons?) and says it 
is not from “@” non, and “ xsaw,” 
misceo, ‘but from “a” non, and 
** xngds,” cera.’ I must begin first by 
showing that axvgos does not mea.. 
**immaculatus,” and that it never 
was pretended to derive it from xtgaw, 
and shall also show that it cannot be 
derived from xnges. 
Iliad v1. 100. Menelaus thus up- 
braids the Greeks. 


Q, pos awruAnrners, Axaiides, duxtr” 
Axases [abrw, 

"H ply Ot Awen rade y tooeras alyber 

El as tis Aavowy voy “Exrogos aytios 
tow. [vévorrGe, 

"AAA Uutis ply weleres Vdwe xb yore 

“Hyves at Os TxuoTor GxNgIOL, aXAEIS 
autws. 

Women of Greece! oh scandal of your 


race, [grace, 
Whose coward souls your manly form dis- 
How great the shame, when every age shall 
know 
That not a Grecian met the noble foe ! 
Go then, resolve to earth from whence ye 
grew, 
A heartless, spiritless, inglorious crew !— 
Pore. 
In 
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In this p the word axrieios (the 
force of which is most admirably given 
by Pope) surely conveys any idea ra- 
ther than that of ‘* Parity demonstra- 
ble by test.” axngos. is used in the 
same sense Iliad v. 812, and is derived 
from “* @” non, and “ xéag, xg," cor. 
as may be seen in Hederic, Scapula, 
Stephens, &c. Sc.—It is sometimes 
used in a different sense when derived 
from “a” non, and “xng” fatum, and 
then means either “ fato non obnoxius,” 
or “ illesus ;” not subject to death, or 
not having as yet experienced death. 
In this sense it is used Odyss. xvitt. 
328, &c.—Eustathius thus explains it : 
“‘gvoos, vyins, Gbavaros, an Uroxtiq 
patvog xngi Sndovers.” 

*Axrgsoc then does not mean “ imma- 
culatus, sincerus;” nor do the Lexicons 
derive it from x«p¢#—and the exam- 
ples which I have adduced, and which 
could easily be multiplied, sufficientl 
show that it is impossible, by the wee 
est construction, to derive it from xngos, 
cera, wax—as Mr. T. most lucidly ex- 

resses it in the three languages for the 
nefit of the ignorant. 

But there are two other words which 
I suspect Mr. T. has confounded with 
aixygios, through their similarity of 
sound ; viz. axigasos and @xngatos.— 
First then, ax‘pasos does signify “ im- 
maculatus,” and the Lexicons do de- 
rive it from “‘@,” non, and ‘* xegaw,” 
misceo—but in this case xnges would 
be too far-fetched a derivation, it be- 
ing very difficult to account for so ar- 
bitrary a change of » into «. 

Though allowing this to be the true 
etymology (which I do not think can 
be at all made out), Mr. T. can claim 
no merit as the discoverer of it, since 
Suidas long ago, (in voc. dxipasos) de- 
rives it from xne0cs—but his opinion 
stands alone and unsupported—and 
next axrearos (a word chiefly used in 
poetry) has nearly the same meaning 
as aixipasos, and Portus in Lex. Ion. 
says it is Poetice and Jonice for axé- 
pasos; but it is generally derived from 
“e,” non, and “ x#p,” damnum, fa- 
tum, or xnpalyw, damno afficio. But 
Suidas says, axngasos dt 6 Sexe xngov, 
and perhaps with a greater appear- 
ance of plausibility in this case than 
in axipasos. Of the three words then, 
it is impossible that axngios, and highly 
improbable that &xépasos, should be de- 
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rived from xneds; and whether it ‘be 
the true derivation even of extgasos, 
is exceedingly doubtful, and I leave it 
to better critics than myself to decide. 


Yours, &c. P.-C: 
—@— 
Ancient Anecdotes, &e. 
from Varertus Maximus, 
ly Dr. Cary, West Square. 


(Continued from p. 103.) 
HEN Julius Cxsar had, by his 
Pharsalian victory, become 
absolute master of Rome, he confis- 
cated and sold the property of his de- 
ceased rival, Pompey.—Some time 
after this, as he sat on the bench in 
the Forum administering justice, a 
private individual, Servius Galba, thus 
publicly and loudly addressed him : 
** Caius Julius Cesar! in the third 
consulate of Pompey, formerly your 
son in law, | became surety for him 
in a sum of money. I am now called 
upon for payment :—how must I act: 
must I pay it?””—Czesar, thus pub- 
licly, thou 4 indirectly, upbraided with 
the sale off Pompey’s property, testified 
no resentment against the bold moni- 
tor, but ordered the money to be paid 
out of his own private purse.—Lib. 6, 
2, 11. 

On acertain occasion, the celebrated 
Philip of Macedon having, in a state 
of (or nearly approaching to) ebriety, 
unjustly pronounced a condemnatory 
sentence on an innocent woman; she 
immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ I appeal to 
Philip, when sober.”"—Roused from 
his stupor by this poignant rebuke, 
the drowsy judge recalled his stray 
senses—recommenced the trial—and, 
after having attentively listened to 
the arguments on both sides, finally 
gave judgement in the woman’s fa- 
vour.— Lib. 6, 2, 1, Extern. 

The following is a notable specimen 
of the liberty enjoyed by the plebeians 
in republican Rome *.—The consul 
Marcus Curius, having occasion to 
make a hasty levy of men for military 
service, and having issued a proclama- 
tion commanding the young men to 
attend for the purpose of enrolment, 





* This and the following article (in sub- 
stance) I had inserted, several years since, 
in a publication which has probably met the 
eyes of very few, if any, of the readers of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. I now re-pro- 
duce them, in a somewhat altered shape, to 
form a part of my selection. 


none 
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none were found to answer, when 
their names. were called. Hereupon 
the consul drew a name by lot: and, 
the person not being on the spot to 
answer, he immediately set up his pro- 
perty to auction.—The young man, 
on receiving intelligence of this arbi- 
trary procedure, hastily ran to the con- 
sul’s tribunal, appealing aloud to the 
board of Tribunes. The consul, how- 
ever, regardless of his appeal, sold, not 
only his property, but also his person 
—observing, that the commonwealth 
did not want, as a citizen, a man who 
was unacquainted with the duty of 
obedience. — Lib. 6, 3, 4.—(Curius 
was consul in the years before Christ, 
290 and 274.) 

Our English ladies would hardly 
be tempted to envy the condition of 
the ancient Roman matrons, if they 
were to contrast the freedom and pro- 
tection which the wife enjoys under 
British laws, with the slavish subjec- 
tion of the Roman wives to the de- 
spotic will of their husbands, of which 
I here quote a few examples from Va- 
lerius (Lib. 6, 3.) —Egnatius Metel- 
lus bastinaded his wife to death; for 
having somewhat too freely indulged 
in the use of wine.—Publius Sempro- 
nius Sophus divorced his wife, for 
having gone to view the public games 
without his knowledge. — Sulpicius 
Gallus likewise divorced his wife, for 
having appeared in public without her 
veil, observing, that it was his eyes 
alone she should seek to please; and 
that the exhibition of her person to 
the gaze of strangers was a ‘re ground 
for suspecting the purity of her heart. 
—But, tliough, in the days of adult 
Rome, divorces took place for compa- 
ratively trifling causes, we learn from 
Valerius, that not a single instance of 
matrimonial separation occurred dur- 
ing the first five hundred and twenty 

ears from the foundation of the city; 
and that the first which did occur, was 
occasioned by the wife's not bearing 
her husband any children. 


(To be continued.) 


Mr. Urnsay, Dec. 20. 
MONGST the many popular su- 
perstitions, which prevail even 

at the present day, the supposed, or 
rather pretended faculty of Szeconp 
S1cuT may be ranked. It is chiefly 
found among the’ inhabitants of the 
Highlands of Scotland, those of the 
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Western Isles, and of Ireland. 

this supplemental faculty of sight, it 
is pretended, certain appearances, pre- 
dictive of future events, present them- 
selves suddenly and spontaneously be- 
fore persons so gifted, without any en- 
deavour or desire on their part to see 
them. Accounts differ much respect- 
ing this faculty: some make it here- 
ditary; which is denied by others, 
The same difference arises respecting 
the power of communicating it. But, 
according to an account from a gentle- 
man at Strathspay to Mr. Aubery, 
some of the Seers acknowledged the 
possibility of teaching it. 

The visions, attendant on Second 
Sight, are not confined to solemn or 
important events. The future visit of a 
mountebank, or piper; a_ plentiful 
draught of fish; the arrival of com- 
mon travellers; or, if possible, still 
more trifling matters than these, are 
foreseen by the Seers. Not only aged 
men and women have the Second 
Sight, but also children, horses, and 
cows. Children, endowed with that 
faculty, manifest it by crying aloud, 
at the very time that a corpse appears 
to a Seer: of this many instances 
could be given. That horses possess 
it, is likewise plain, from their violent 
and sudden starting, when their rider, 
or a Seer in company with him, sees 
a vision of any kind, by night or by 
day. It is observable of a horse, that 
he will not go forwards towards the 
apparition, but must be led round, at 
some distance from the common road; 
his terror is evident, from his becom- 
ing all over in a profuse sweat, al- 
though quite cool a moment before, 
Balaam’s ass seems to have possessed 
this power, or faculty; and, perhaps, 
what we improperly style a startlish 
horse, may be one who has the gift of 
the Second Sight. That cows have 
the Second Sight, is proved by the 
following circumstance: If a woman, 
whilst milking a cow, happen to have 
a vision of that kind, the cow runs 
away in a great fright at the same in- 
stant, and cannot, for some time, be 
brought to stand quietly. 

To judge of the meaning of many 
visions, or the time in which they 
will be accomplished, requires obser- 
vation and experience. In general, 


the time of accomplishment bears 
soine relation to the time of the day 
in which they are seen. Thus, vi- 
sions seen early in the morning (which 

seldom 
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seldom happens), will be much sooner 
accomplished than those appearing at 
noon ; and those seen at noon will 
take in a much shorter time 
than those happening at night: some- 
times the accomplishment of the last 
does not fall out within a year or more. 

The appearance of a person wrapt 
in a shroud, is, in general, a prognos- 
tic of the death of the party. The 
time when it will happen, may be 
judged from the height it reaches ; 
for if it be not seen above the middle, 
death is not to be expected for a year 
or more: but when the shroud appears 
closed about the head, the accomplish- 
ment is not many hours distant. 

If, in a vision, a woman is seen 
standing near a man’s left hand, she 
will become his wife; if there are two 
or three about him, he will marry 
them all in succession, according to 
their proximity. A spark of fire, fall- 
ing on the bel Y of a married woman, 
predicts her delivery of a dead child ; 
the like spark, falling on her arm, be- 
tokens she shall shortly carry a dead 
child. Ifa seat, in which a person is 
stiting, suddenly appears empty, al- 
though he hath not moved, this is a 
certain presage that such person will 
very shortly die. 

Pistons who have not long been 
gifted with Second Sight, after see- 
ing a vision without doors, on com- 
ing into a house, and approaching the 
fire, will immediately fall into a 
swoon. All those that have the Se- 
cond Sight do not see these appear- 
ances at the same time; but if one 
having this faculty designedly touches 
his fellow Seer, at the instant that a 
vision appears to him, in that case it 
will be seen by both. 

During the appearance of a vision, 
the epelite of some of the Seers are so 
erected and distended, that they can- 
not close them otherwise than by 
drawing them down with their fingers, 
or by employing others to do it - 


them. 
—_@— 
Mr. Urnsan, Muirtown, Dec. 18. 


GOME time ago I was much gra- 

tified by not only your insertion 
of my notice regarding the Caledonian 
Canal, but your engraving gs tery of 
the Eastern end bason, &c. is Ca- 
nal was opened, amidst the shouts of 
thousands, and the roar of cannon, on 
Oct. 23 last, by the passage of a steam- 
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boat and two sloops from Muirtown 
Locks to Fort William; **:. Charles 


Grant, Director of the East india Com- 
pany, the Parliamentary Commission- 
er; his son, Mr. Grant, the Member 
for Invernesshire (the late enlightened 
and much-admired Secretary of State 
for Ireland), and many Gentlemen of 
the Northern Counties being passen- 

rs. The homeward voyage was made 
rom sea to sea in 13 hours, though 
the distance is about 70 miles, and 22 
Locks are to be passed. This Canal is 
generally now 12 feet deep; in many 
places 17; and can soon be filled to 
the height of 20 feet; the only re- 
maining operations being to deepen 
some shoals in the Lake, and the ri- 
ver Ness at Bona, and to dress off and 
finish a small part of the banks. A 
considerable trade was carried on, and 
duty paid when the Canal was onl 
used to Fort Augustus, which is half- 
way; and even at 12 feet water, no 
doubt a considerable sum will be col- 
lected, as duty, on vessels passing 
through. The first voyage of trade 
made through, was by a vessel with bar- 
relled herrings for Ireland. 

About 950,000/. has been expended 
on this Canal. Owing to the distress 
of the times, some people have judged 
that Government will pause before it 
finishes this work for large vessels. 
So very narrow-minded a plan can 
surely never be thought wise, or pru- 
dent. If the Canal were once fairly 
opened to the Baltic trade, &c. there 
could be no doubt that, not only would 
immense sums be saved in shipping 
lost in the Pentland, but that a sum 
equal to the interest of the money ex- 
pended (say 50,000/. a year) would 
soon be a regular revenue from this 
stupendous work; and thus two or 
three years income would pay the 
finishing ; but every year’s income lost 
will be only a clear throwing away 
money, for no earthly purpose of even- 
tual or immediate urgency, or advan- 
tage. To use a Scotch phrase, “ it 
would be swallowing the cow, and 
sticking at the tail.” So far from such 
a miserable plan being resorted to, it 
is, I think, far more like the liberal 
policy which has so far carried on this 
work, to trust that the whole will be 
at once finished, that the revenue may 
as soon as possible be applied to re- 
imburse the State for its outlay. Since 
the invention of steam-boats, all 


doubts of the Canal being of use in dif- 
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ferent winds have vanished ; and when 
we consider the trade from Ireland, 
the West of England, and Scotland, 
and even America, which will of 
course pass through, the income to 
be derived from a duty on tonnage 
must be immense. Besides, many other 
things seem to promise emolument to 
the Country and Treasury from the 
completion. The Towns which must 
rise at the East and West ends, and 
all the industry which must be pro- 
moted, and its. consequences, cannot 
but tell in a very few years. In short, 
this noble work will immortalize the 
genius of the times, the liberal policy 
of the Nation, and the reigns of George 
III. and IV. 

The summit level of the Caledo- 
nian Canal is ninety-four feet; and as 
fifty-three feet have been overcome in 
rising to Loch Ness, the remaining 
height of forty-one feet is attained by 
the construction of five locks at Fort 
Anyustus, one at Kytra, and a regu- 
lating lock at Aberchalder, within 
half a mile of Loch Oich. At the 
South-west end of Loch Lochy is si- 
tuated the last regulating lock on the 
line, and, after passing throngh a 

reat deal of deep cutting at Moy, 
trone, and Muirshearlich, we reach 
the famous suite of eight locks at 
Banavie, aptly termed “ Neptune’s 
Staircase.” his majestic chain of 
locks sits altogether about sixty feet 

rpendicular, and cost about 50,000/. 

hey present the greatest mass of ma- 
sonry to be found in the world, as ap- 
plicable to the purposes of a Canal. 


The following is an abstract of the 
expenditure to the Ist of May 1821: 
Management and tra- 

velling expenses...... . £26,974 2 2% 
Timber and carriage 67,348 16 38 

EE Bicisecccscsitin 
Machinery.........+++0++ + 111,782 18 114 
Quarries and Masonry... 185,340 19 2} 
Shipping........-.eeseeees 10,383 16 114 
Horses.......s0+0-seeeee eee 4,283 18 3% 


ship, day work......++. 29,389 15 63 


Labour, measure work.. 364,170 15 43 
Purchase of land and 47,084 9. 64 








damages ...+++-seeee0+e 
Purchase and hire o} 2,866 1 10 
Horses .....+.seseeeseees 
Incidental expenses...... 1,790 7 5 
Road-making........+++4+ 3,331 11 9% 


£854,749 8 5} 
H. R. D. 


Yours, &c. 


Caledonian Canal.—Rev. HW". Jones on Tithes. [xcux. 


Mr. ‘Urnsan, Bristol, Dec. 13. 

| N this “day of trouble, arid of re~ 

buke,” so remarkable for the ma- 
lignant censures and unfounded  ¢a- 
lumnies cast with no unsparing hand 
upon the whole body of the Clergy, 
with the evident intent of lessening 
their influence, and of impeding their 
labours in the Christian vineyard, it 
cannot but be of general utility to call 
the attention of your numerous read- 
ers to some valuable remarks on the 
very momentous subject of Tithes, 
(now so generally misunderstood) con 
tained in vol. iit. pages 491—496 
(edition 1810) of the writings of the 
excellent William Jones of Naylond, 
the author of that unanswerable 
pamphlet, “The Catholic Doctrine 
of the Trinity.” 

There is great reason to fear ‘that 
this attempt to create discord in the 
Sanctuary, is not confined to a par- 
ticular part of the Kingdom, but that 
its abettors in the State have made a 
handle of that general misapprehen- 
sion, which certainly exists, even 
among the otherwise well-formed, 
respecting the Revenues of the Church, 
to inflict such a wound, through the 
sides of the Clergy, on the Establish- 
ment itself, as cannot, unless timely 
counteracted, fail of being attended 
with the'most pernicious consequences. 

In proof that this is no new device 
to create mischief, I adduce the words 
of a late highly respectable Author, 
who asserts that—** whatever the mo- 
rals or conduct of the French Eccle- 
siastics might have been before the 
Revolution, certain it is, that for a 
series of years ogg to that 
event, the great object, and the con- 
stant endeavour of the revolutionary 
gang was to degrade and to debase 
the Clergy. They knew as well as 
Machiavel the effect of public con- 
tempt. This is confessed by Mira- 
beau, who declares that to render the 
Clergy despicable, is the most infal- 
lible method of corrupting or demo- 
ralizing the people, and thereby qua- 
lifying them to be the heroes of li- 
berty.” This speaks for itself; and 
the methods now pursued, in this 
hitherto happy Country, are but too 
applicable a comment upon it. By 
means of the distribution of the most 
virulent and‘ libellous pamphlets, the 
passions of the honest Yeomanry, a 
set of men long the boast of our Na- 

tien, 
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tion, are ‘excited against the Ecele- 
siastical oe and the persons of 
the Clergy, in the hope that by bring- 
ing Goal ene disre ain the Church 
itself may be eventually undermined. 

From the earliest period of the Jew- 
ish Dispensation, and even in the Pa- 
triarchal age, abundant proof exists of 
the payment of Tithes; on which 
point the clearest and most satisfac- 
tory evidence may be met with in 
“An Essay on the Divine Right of 
Tithes,” b the justly celebrated 
Charles Leslie. And if we advert to 
the most solemn service of our Church, 
that of the Holy Communion, we 
shall find that the duty of granting 
a liberal support to those who minis- 
ter in sacred offices is enforced in the 
strongest possible manner by the au- 
thority of the Apostles themselves. 
What, indeed, can be more reasonable 
than that a principle established and 
acted upon among all other ranks and 
conditions of the community, should 
be equally observed with respect to 
those to whom is intrusted the im- 

rtant office of administering divine 
instruction; and who, for the sake of 
it, give up every prospect of advance- 
ment in any other line of life ; not to 
mention the heavy expenses they ne- 
cessarily incur to qualify them for the 
exercise of their important func- 
tions. 

With respect to Tithes in this Coun- 
try,-it may be observed, in the words 
of Jones, *«that they were not pur- 
chased by any owner, nor are they 
paid for by any occupier of the land : 
if they were, the rents would be at 
least one seventh part higher than 
they now are. The tenant only sur- 
renders what the land has been 
charged with for Nine Hundred and 
Sixty-seven years.” 

In some of our Law Books Tithes 
are briefly defined to be an Ecclesi- 
astical Inheritance, or property in the 
Church, collateral to the Estate of the 
Lands thereof. (Jacobs).—*‘ The Cler- 
Ry have precisely the same right to 

ithes, as the Heir-at-Law has to his 
Ancestor’s estate, or the Farmer to the 
possession in consequeuce of his lease ; 
and the Proprietor has no more reason 
to complain that his land is not Tithe 
Jree, than he has that his Neighbour’s 
field is not his own.” (Christian.) 

Nothing, in short, can be more 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCII. Part II. 
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false, nothing more absurd, than the 
idea that the payment of Tithes is a 
burden that falls solely or in any heavy 
manner on the tenant. He takes his 
land knowing that such deductions 
must be made, and he is never want- 
ing in pleading them to his landlord, 
who is fully aware of the same, hav- 
ing himself in Ais turn considered them 
in the purchase of his estate. But 
why need I multiply words, when the 
following sentiments of the present 
learned Bishop of St. David’s are so 
Fe and so clearly establish 
the above remarks, that they must 
have considerable weight on every 


candid and well-disposed mind? 


“‘The Toleration Act,” (says this dis- 
tinguished Prelate) ‘though it has led to 
many encroachments on the spiritual au- 
thority of the Chureh, and even on her 
legal rights, does not interfere with the 
private property of the Church.  Tithes 
are, in the strictest sense, private property. 
And (thanks to a kind Providesos) the 
Church’s right to Tithes is of a much 
older date than the Toleration Act. The 
Titheable part of an Estate is as much the 
property of the Church,—the private pro- 
perty of the Incumbent of the Parish,—as 
the rest of the estate is the property of its 
possessor. It is an inherited property, de- 
rived from royal grants, or the free gift of 
pious individuals. Tithes, though given to 
the Church for the maintenance of religion, 
are not paid by the land ere rietor or pos- 
sessor, as his contribution for i performance 
of Church duties. They are a reserved part 
of all titheable estates; and the payment of 
them is a debt contracted in the inherit&nce, 
or purchase, or lease of the estate, which the 
possessor, whether he goes to the Church, 
or to the Meeting-house, is bound to pay 
by the same laws, which secure to him the 
possession of the estate. The duty of con- 
formity to the Church is a perfectly dis- 
tinct obligation from the payment of tithes. 
The two obligations are not dependent on 
each other. The payment of a debt con- 
tracted on one account gives no right to 
privileges due on another. It is confor- 
mity to the Church, which gives a right to 
Church privileges.” 


Well would it be for the present 
and future happiness of the commu. 
nity, were these sentiments allowed to 
have their due influence, and the pay- 
ment of Tithes to be seen in its pro- 
per view, as a legal and equitable right. 

S. T. B. no Titue-Hovper, 
BUT A TITHE-PAYER. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Falmouth, Dec. 12. 
HE antient Priory of Tywardreath, 
Comwall, has long been so en- 

tirely levelled with the ground, that it 
is not very easy even to ascertain its 
site. Some time ago, the present Vi- 
car of Tywardreath obtained leave to 
dig the ground on its supposed site, in 
search of stones for erecting a vicarage 
house. The place where he made an 
excavation for this purpose appears to 
have been the East end of the Priory 
Chapel; and as some measurements 
were taken at the time, and I have 
since, with the permission of the land- 
lord, opened the ground in several 
places, partly with the — of ascer- 
taining the form of the Chapel, and 
partly of throwing some light on its 
architecture, perhaps the following 
particulars, scanty as they are, may 
not be unacceptable to your readers. 

Tywardreath Benedictine Priory, 
according to Lysons, was fe 
founded by Ricardus Dapifer, steward 
of the household, who held the manor 
of Tywardreath and 28 others, when 
Domesday survey was made. This 
Priory was a cell to the Monastery of 
St. Sergius and St. Bacchus in Nor- 
mandy. It was suppressed as an alien 
Priory by the Parliament at Leicester 
in 1414, but appears to have been re- 
stored, and continued till the general 
dissolution of the smaller convents. 
The Chapel appears, as far as could be 
ascertained by measurement, to have 
been 80 feet long by 57 within, with a 
semigircular end towards the East, 
strengthened by four buttresses of 
wrought Pentewan stone, two feet 
wide, and ornamented by four pilas- 
ters within. The shafts are a single 
half column 14 inches in diameter. 
At each angle was a handsome piece 
of architecture, as it was described to 
me, of which pilasters resembling 
those already described, formed a part, 
but with the base five inches wider, 
and the mouldings in proportion. 

In the Vicarage garden, adjoining 
the West end of the Chapel, a frag- 
ment of a stone arch was found, wit 
a fleur de lis elegantly carved in deep 
relief. The same device appears on 
the Church stile, and in a coat of arms 
in one of the windows of the Church, 
and appears from Tanner to have been 
part of the arms of the Priory. The 
wall of the Chapel is the South wall 
of the Churchyard. 

The Chapel was paved with beach 
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pebbles, and was built partly of com- 
mon clay slate, raised on the spot; the 
wrought stones were of compact hard 
porphyry from Pentewan quarry in 
the parish of St. Austell, and horn- 
blende from the cliff between Duporth 
and Charlestown, in the same parish, 
All the carved work is executed 
with much skill and taste. J.R 


—-@—- 


Mr. UrBan, 

| F you think the following desultory 

observations made during a late 
excursion in the Forest of Dean, wor- 
thy insertion, they are most heartily 
at your service. 

The Forest of Dean, from the vale 
of Gloucester, presents a confused mass 
of little eminences covered with under- 
wood, and detached groupes of timber 
trees. These eminences are very beau- 
tiful, their bases are studded wi mea- 
dows and corn-fields, and the little cot- 
tages of the peasants peeping irregu- 
larly through the trees has a very pleas- 
ing effect. 

On approaching the banks of the 
Severn, the scene grows more pic- 
turesque, and from Purton Ferry it is 
beautiful in the extreme. The Severn 
in this part assumes the appearance of 
a placid lake, the shores sloping on 
every side like an emerald esplanade ; 
except on the Dean Forest side, where 
a small chain of cliffs appear, resem- 
bling a range of triumphal arches, 
crowned with stunted oaks. About 
the middle of the river, a small open- 
ing discloses the picturesque scenery 
around Berkeley, among whose shades 
resides the venerable br. Jenner, de- 
voting his whole time to acts of bene- 
volence. May the evening of his days 
be as peaceful and serene as his life 
has been beneficent to mankind! 

On arriving on the Dean Forest 
side of the river, a shady walk afford- 
ing many charming views of the ma- 
jestic river I had just crossed, conduct- 
ed me to the Viney hill. Beneath ap- 
peared the neat little village of Blake- 
ney embossed in fruit trees in full 
blossom. The Severn likewise appear- 
ed like a silver crescent glittering be- 
tween two strings of emeralds. The 
Cotswolds rise gradually from the bo- 
som of the river, and swell into a 
magnificent amphitheatre, their sides 
crowned with all the beauties of luxu- 
riant vegetation. 

On a small green near the above- 

mentioned 
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mentioned village, a | rty of rus- 
tics were engaged in their Whitsun- 
tide amusement of Morris dancing, 
and the appearance of the dancers co- 
vered with ribbons gliding at inter- 
vals through the vistas formed by the 
fruit trees, had a very pleasing. effect. 
The Morris, or more properly the 
Moresque Dance, was introduced into 
England as early as the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, and, as its name imports, 
is of Moorish origin, and the more 
otesque the dress and actions of the 
ancers are, the more near they resem- 
ble the antient dance. For this rea- 
son I think the Morris Dance of Dean 
Forest bears a striking similitude to 
the original. They literally cover their 
bodies and hats with ribbons of all co- 
lours, and, preceded by two persons 
bearing a flag and two rusty swords, a 
Tom Fool (as they call him), and a 
Maid Marian, they cut the most ridi- 
culous capers and contortions, and ac- 
tually fulfil these lines of Goldsmith, 


“‘The dancing pair that simply sought re- 
nown, 
By holding out, to tire each other down.” 


Leaving the Morris dancers, I turn- 
ed to the right and descended into a 
deep ravine, the acclivities on each 
side being thickly overspread with or- 
chards. I ascended the steep eminence 
of Blakeney Hill, from whence I 
caught a full view of the Severn, then 
roaring and thundering amid the black 
and craggy rocks that in some parts in- 
tersect it. Kingroad, where it swells 
into a sea, was distinctly visible, and 
the eye ranged over a scene as beauti- 
ful and picturesque as any in our isle. 

The scenery from thence to Coleford 
is nearly uniform. Sloping hills co- 
vered with the golden-coloured furze, 
and secluded vallies through whieh 
generally murmured a tinkling stream, 
afforded a pleasing concatenation of 
rural objects. 

The foresters, from the secluded si- 
tuation of this part of the country, 
and by not mixing much with their 
more enlightened neighbours, have a 
great many superstitious customs a- 
mong them, of which the following 
are some of the most remarkable. 

They implicitly believe old Christ- 
mas (5th of January) to be the real 
Christmas Day, and no arguments 
whatever would convince them of 
their error. On that night (they say), 
exactly at twelve o'clock, the herb 


rosemary blossoms, which is a 

that our Saviour was born at that hogr. 
The oxen likewise kneel down at the 
same time ; and some will go so far as 
to say they have actually seen these 
prodigies. 

On old Christmas Day they will not 
suffer any females to enter their houses, 
and during the above day and the ele- 
ven succeeding ones, they will not suf- 
fer any fire to be taken out of their 
houses. If you ask them their reasons 
for observing the above customs, the 
will tell you it is unlucky to bea 
them, at recount several strange ac- 
cidents which have happened to persons 
who have been presumptuous enough 
to do so. 

At the new Moon they turn the 
money in their pockets, thinking it to 
be lucky. 

They believe in witchcraft, and 
wonderful are the tales they relate of 
wizards, apparitions, and enchanters. 

If you admit this paper into your 
Miscellany, I shall at some future 
time give you a more detailed account 
of Dean erect scenery and manners, 
for the subject is far from being ex- 
hausted. W.S. WickenpDen. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 10. 
OUR valuable Publication is not 
the channel only of polite Litera- 

ture and Antiquarian knowledge, but 
admits also scientific discussion, caleu- 
lated to promote general utility. 

I find that the comparative advan- 

tage of Shutter and Semaphoric Tele- 
taphs, is not clearly understood. Col. 
Nacdonald’s recently published Dic- 
tionary, and prefixed explanatory work, 
(in the first instance for the service in 
India) fully elucidate the subject in all 
its departments. It appears evident, 
that all Telegraphs not calculated to 
indicate any three figures simu/taneous- 
ly, advance the science but little be- 
yond the defective plan of /eétterin 
communications. A semaphore wit 
two arms (not on one pivot) can ex- 
press only any two figures out of six; 
and one with three arms can indicate 
only any three figures out of six.—To 
telegraph any three figures out of the 
nine numerals and O or cipher, six 
arms arranged in three pairs are in- 
dispensable. A proper Semaphoric 
and a proper Shutter Telegraph, pos- 
sess precisely similar powers.—The 
require relatively the display of from 
one to six Shutters, or of from one to 
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six arms or wings, to express from 1 
to 999. The properties of the two de- 
scriptions are very different. The 
greater the number of closed Shutters, 
out of six, the more they will be visi- 
ble, on account of the contrast between 
the open and shut-in spaces; whereas 
the greater the number of arms dis- 
played pointing in various directions, 
the less readily will the exact angular 
sition of each be ascertained. ‘This 
1s particularly the case on the longest 
ssible lines on which each kind will 
e distinctly visible. The error in es- 
timation has arisen from the delusive 
effect of experimenting with one or 
two wings enly. Let it be always re- 
collected, that no fair comparison can 
be made on short lines. Both Tele- 
graphs may be useful, according to the 
nature of the country where they may 
be used. However little practised, the 
science is now fully explained ; and at 
a future period will become important. 
All new sciences have their period of 
general introduction. The use of mail 
coaches was at one time treated as al- 
most a visionary project. ‘Time, thro’ 
experiments, leads to the establish- 
ment of physical truth. 

If it be wished to make an experi- 
ment to ascertain comparative celerity 
of operation, let a certain number of 
sentences be taken, at any chance- 
opening of a book. Let these sen- 
tences be set down ¢elegraphically, ac- 
cording to the modes prescribed by the 
systems compared. The result will be 
clearly obtained, by reckoning the 
number of signals requisite for com- 
municating these sentences by the 
modes tried. The person making the 
experiment must thoroughly under- 
stand the plans he may be desirous of 
comparing. Devoid of such experi- 
ment fairly made, mere assertion leads 
to no peor Crema conclusion. 

Teios et GRrapuo. 


Mr. UrBan, Sheldon, Oct. 10. 
NHE Greeks have now for many 
months been struggling against 

the tyranny of their Sobates op- 
pressors, and no son of Freedom has 
risen up to second their efforts, and to 
cheer them in their honourable war- 
fare. As an humble individual, I feel 
for the descendants of those immortal 
heroes who Liled in the fields of Mara- 
thon and of Thermopylz, in the de- 
fence of their liberties ; and though the 
land which gave them birth, has al- 


most lost its name and its consequence 
under the iron yoke of Turkish de- 
spotism, yet the bravery of their lead- 
ers, and the matchless exertions of 
their citizens in Arms, in Arts, and in 
Literature, live, and must ever live, in 
the page of Classical History. I have, 
in common with thousands of my fel- 
low countrymen, derived the greatest 
gratification and the sweetest delight, 
in the perusal of those immortal writ- 
ings which dignify the haman charac- 
ter, which elevate us above ourselves, 
and which place the acquirements of 
past ages almost ahove the competition 
of modern times. I am bold to ac- 
knowledge that I feel for the distresses 
of that land, from the mental resources 
of whose inhabitants in the age of 
Homer, of Thucydides, of Pericles, 
and of Demosthenes, England herself 
has derived her admiration, and her 
adoption of freedom of government, of 
liberality of sentiment, and of patriotic 
enthusiasm. 1 earnestly, therefore, 
entreat you, as the Editor of that valu- 
ble Publication the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, to call upon every Englishman 
to contribute his mite for the emanci- 
pation of those provinces which are 
rightly to be denominated the cradle 
of Arts, of Arms, of Science, and of 
polished learning. The support of no 
cause can prove more honourable to 
Englishmen ; it is vindicating the me- 
mory of Freedom, of Honour, of Glory, 
of Learning, and of Morality, and the 
final success must be to raise higher 
and higher the dignity of the human 
mind. 

I have deposited among the Sub- 
scribers for this glorious cause, 10/. at 
Messrs. Coutts and Co. Strand. 

Yours, &c. J. Lemprierez, D.D. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 24. 
sb give bad names to good things, 
and to stigmatize worth and vir- 

tue by degrading and insulting epi- 
thets, are unfortunately but too fa- 
shionable in these times. The word 
Reform, instead of its legitimate and 
honourable meaning, is now made a 
sort of tocsin, with which the well- 
meaning are it seems to be scared, and 
the ill-designing to be prompted to 
unworthy deeds. I have no notion of 
giving way to such disgraceful impro- 
prieties, and desire to enter a solemn 
protest in your pages, against being 
considered a leveller, because 1 may 
venture to declare that I could desire 


to 
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to be a Reformer, and against bein 
called a Radical, because oo to af- 
firm that there is something radically 
wrong in the disposition, aed and 
moral, of those who pretend that the 
present state of things can never be 
amended. I oppose such assertions 
upon the plain grounds of common 
sense ; and f will cite an example from 
your own pages in support of my opi- 
nion. 

In the month of September, 1817, 
the writer of this, a casual traveller, 
and a very humble individual, with no 
other motives whatsoever but those ex- 

ressed in a communication to his old 
tiend Mr. Urban, but with a sincere 
desire to effect a beneficial change with 
regard to the disgraceful and d.lapi- 
dated condition of a little obscure pa- 
rish Church, to which he was acci- 
dentally attracted in the course of a 
summer’s ramble, ventured through 
the mediuin of your widely-circulating 
Miscellany, to call upon those whom 
it might more especially concern, to 
remedy the abuses therein mentioned, 
and to reform the wretched condition 
of a place of Christian worship, then 
in a most dismal and disgraceful state 
of filth, neglect, and decay. That ap- 
peal was not made in vain; and it af- 
fords me great satisfaction to find, that 
whatever may be the objections to e- 
form generally, a most beneficial re- 
formation has been effected with re- 
gard to the state of the parish Church 
of Pitchcott since, and as I have some 
reason to believe, partly in consequence 
of the freedom which I trust was not 
unworthily or impertinently used, up- 
on the occasion hefore mentioned. 

Passing again through Bucks a few 
weeks since, and within sight of Pitch- 
cott Church, I once more ventured to 
indulge my curiosity by entering with- 
in its sacred walls, and now think it 
an act of justice to those who have 
been the means of effecting the desired 
alterations and improvements which 
the interior as well as exterior of the 
edifice offered to my notice, to send 

ou some account of the repairs which 
ave been made, and to press upon the 
consideration of your readers in gene- 
ral, how beneficial it might prove, if a 
little more publicity were given to the 
feelings excited by religious edifices, 
hospitals, schools, and almshouses, 
fallen or falling to decay; and thus 
appealing to the hearts and con- 
sciences of those whose duty it is to 
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guard them from ruin, to think of re 
form in such cases without abhorrence 
and without reluctance. 

In the edifice which I before de- 
scribed, I have now the pleasure of 
correcting my former description in 
vol. LXxxVil. ii. p. 397 (anno 1817), 
by saying that the whole of the exte- 
rior is now in a respectable condition 
of neatness, and even the little cross 
upon the Eastern gable restored to its 
place. The windows new glazed or 
mended, the roof repaired, the bells 
once more tunable; the disgraceful 
condition of the floor and walls no 
longer the subject of complaint; a 
new pulpit substituted instead of the 
miserably decayed old one, and a new 
desk for the clerk, who formerly had 
none at all; the partition broken down 
between the nave and chancel, the 
ceiling rendered at least decent,—and 
the whole structure creditably neat and 
in order. 

still entertain the pleasing hope 
that by perseverance in calling the at- 
tention of the public to this kind of 
Reform, I may in time have the grati- 
fication of finding that the rage for 
building new Churches and new 
Meeting-houses has not altogether ef- 
faced the respect which I humbly con- 
ceive to be due to those hallowed fanes 
in which our ancestors lay reposed, 
where they offered up their orisons, 
and which are therefore doubly con- 
secrated to the services of Religion ;— 
and I repeat the remark, which I have 
before pressed with earnestness, that if 
Archdeacons will do their duty, Pastors 
reside in their parishes, or take care to 
provide proper substitutes, and keep 
their chancels and churches in repair, 
the Established Orders of the Clergy 
have nothing to fear from heretics or 
schismatics, nor any reason to tremble 
at the tremendous word Reform. 

Yours, &c. VIaTor. 


Mr. Ursan, _‘Regent-st. Jan. 12. 
N academic friend has just fa- 
voured me with a sight of a 
small poem, exquisitely written in 
Hudibrastic measure, and printed, but 
not delivered into general publication, 
at Oxford. It is commemorative of 
his Majesty’s visit to Scotland, and I 
wish you would make room for a lit- 
tle specimen of it, touching on a to- 
pic which made all of us, from King 
and Courtiers down to the humble 
wight who now addresses you, (for I 
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was in Edinburgh at the time,) laugh 
most heartily—I mean Sir William 
Curtis, accoutred in the Tartan dress. 
The excellent Alderman is a man uni- 
versally respected even by those poli- 
tically opposed to him; and I would 
be the last person in the world to sug- 

t any measure that could in the 
most trivial degree, hurt his feelings ; 
but if | know him rightly, he will 
enjoy these clever and merry lines, 
and laugh over them as heartily as he 
laughed in sympathy with the merri- 
ment occasioned by his most amusing 
appearance in a full suit of plaid, in 
the Scottish metropolis. 

am . * . . 

And who is he, that sleek and smart one, 
Pot-bellied pyramid of Tartan ? 
The living tomb of many a haunch, 
High heaves his majesty of paunch ! 
So round and burly is the Knight, 
With * capon fat” so trim and tight, 
With loyal love so deep imbrued, 
So mountainous in pinguitude, 
Ponderibus librata Suis, 
His stand, like pig of lead, so true is, 
That his abdomen throws alone 


A Body-guard around the Throne ! 
Yours, &c. A. &. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 2. 
S Mr. Baker’s History of the 
County of Northampton is now 
in a progressive state, no apology is 
necessary for transmitting the follow- 
ing morceau from the “ Post Boy” of 
March 23, 1714. To most of your 
readers it will probably be new, from 
the scarcity of the print. 
“« Part of a Letter from Northamp- 
tonshire. 

«The Justices of the Peace of this 
County, out of a due respect to their 
ancestors, and a great regard for anti- 
quity, have caused our ancient and 
noble monument, near the town of 
Northampton (called Queen’s Cross), 
which was ready to tumble down, to 
be repaired. This monument was 
erected by Edward I. above 400 years 
ago, in memory of his Queen Eleanor, 
who, when he was stabbed by a Sara- 
cen with a poisoned dagger, in the 
Holy Land, is said to have sucked the 
wound,.and thereby saved his life at 
the great peril of her own, as was then 
adjudged C the physicians. Edward 
lost this his affectionate wife in his 
expedition into Scotland, at Herdeby 
in Lincolnshire, and she was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. In every place 
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where the corpse rested, the King or- 
dered a monument to be built. “Aue 
thors are neither agreed upon the num- 
ber nor places ; however, this at North- 
ampton is mentioned by Stow and 
Camden, and was undoubtedly one 
of the finest, and so deserves to remain 
the last, as it probably now will; most 
of the others being gone to decay. 
And for the encouragement of poste- 
rity to keep up the memory of so good 
a Queen, and of that happy age in 
which it was repaired, the following 
inscription upon a large marble table, 
with her present Majesty’s arms over 
it, is fixed to one side of the pedestal, 
which makes a beautiful octagon : 

‘In perpetuam conjugalis amoris memo- 
riam, hoc Eleonore Regine monumentum, 
vetustate pen? collapsum, restauri voluit 
honorabilis justiciariorum ccetus comitatis 
Northamptoniz, MDCCXIII. anno illo fe- 
licissimo, in quo Anna grande Britannie 
suz decus, potentissima oppressorum vin- 
dex, pacis belliq: arbitra, post Germaniam 
liberatam, Belgiam presidiis munitam, Gal- 
los plus vice decima profligatos, suis, socio- 
rumq: armis, vincendi modum statuit; et 
Europe in libertatem vindicate, Pacem res- 
tituit.’” 


Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 9. 

S the Gentleman’s Magazine may 

be said to be almost the only re- 
pository for the registering and pre- 
serving such remarks and corrections 
of Historical and Antiquarian Works as 
would otherwise be lost, and where 
the Historian has occasionally found 
much useful matter, I was induced to 
trouble you in a former letter (p. 110) 
with some arguments proving that Mr. 
T. Blount was the author of “ Bos- 
cobel.”. That Mr. Anthony Wood 
must have known that he was the 
author, may be learned from the in- 
timate friendship that subsisted be- 
tween them, as will appear in the fol- 
lowing extract from oné of his letters 
to T. Blount, now before me: 


** Holy Thursday, 1673. 
*¢ Worthy Friend, 
*¢There is such a man alive as Antonius 
a Bosco, and y* servant also, but wond’s yt 
y° that have such conveniences as sending 
by the post, cannot in a years time heare 
from y°.” 


ANCALIS. 


And further on in the same letter: 
«*When your Gloss is extant, as also an- 
other edition of y™ said Dict. I hope youl Jet 
me have a copy of each; for if y° do not, I 
p fess 
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"fess I shall not give y* a copy of my Eng- 
ish Oxford, wh will be en at least 
70 sheets, wth the Antiquities of the City.” 

And as additional evidence of the 
friendship and intimacy that subsisted 
between these celebrated Antiquaries, 
it — from the life of Mr. Wood 
that he superintended the publication 
of some of the works of Thomas 
Blount, particularly his Animadver- 
sions upon Sir Richard Baker’s Chro- 
nicle, &c. 

To what I have said above, may be 
added, that Thomas Blount was inti- 
mate with all the celebrated Antiqua- 
ries of his time, as appears by several 
Letters (copies of which I have) * of 
Sir Wm. Dugdale’s to him—this may 
be considered an additional security of 
his not making, or allowing any cne 
else to: make, an improper use of his 
name. Joun Biount. 

Lea Hail, Birmingham. 


Mr. Ursan, 
ys Correspondent (p. 325) un- 
dertakes rather a work of supero- 
tion, in advocating the antiquity of 
e Wellesley family. The “ Irish,” 
who asserted that Mr, Colley was an 
obscure man, must have done so out of 
malice or envy. The antiquity of the 
Colley or Cowley family is beyond dis- 
te; they possessed large property in 
utland, as existing monuments clear- 
ly evince. Sir Henry Colley, knt. 
temp. Queen Eliz. to whom your Cor- 
respondent alludes, was son and heir 
of Walter Cowley, Solicitor General 
of Ireland to Henry VIII. and nephew 
of Robert Cowley, Master of the Rolls 
in the same reign. Your Correspond- 
ent is, however, mistaken in supposing 
that Richard Colley succeeded to the 
estates of his elder brother Henry Col- 
ley of Castle Carbery, who, by his wife, 
the Lady Mary Hamilton, left a daugh- 
ter and sole heiress Elizabeth Colley, 
who carried the Colley estate to her 
husband Arthur Tomeroy, Viscount 
Harberton. G. H.W. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 6. 
Sipe of your Readers as have been 
amused with the history of the 
fate of Capt. Porteous, the memory of 
which has been revived by the popu- 
lar Author of the Northern Novels, in 
his “‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” may be 


* Which we should be glad to be fa- 
voured with.—Epirt. 
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interested in a similar event which oc- 
curred near our own Metropolis, in the 
reign of Edward [1]. It ts related in 
Stow’s London, p. 455. He states, 
that— 

** About the feast of Easter, 1376, John 
Duke of Lancaster, having caused all the 
whole Navie of England to be gathered to- 
gether at London, it chanced a certaine Es- 
ye to kill one of the Mariners, which act 
the other mariners taking in ill part, they 
brought their suit into the King’s Court of 
the ‘Marshalse » which then, as chanced, 
was kept in Southwarke: but when they 
perceived that Court to be so favourable to 
the murderer; and further, that the King’s 
warrant was also gotten for his pardon; they 
in great fury ranne to the house, wherein 
the murderer was imprisoned, brake into it, 
and brought forth the prisoner with his 
o on his legges, they thrust a knife to 

is heart, and sticked him as if hee had 
beene a hogge. After this they tyed a rope 
to his gives, and drew him to the gallowes, 
where, when they had hanged him, as 
though they had done a great act, they 
caused the trumpets to bee sounded before 
them to their ships, and there in great 

triumph they spent the rest of the day.” 
ours, &c. le 


Tue Nortuern Exrepition. 

| hd is interesting to ruminate on what 

is passing in various parts of the 
world at the same moment. While 
some of the inhabitants of earth are 
enjoying the warmth of a meridian 
sun, others are ploughing the track- 
less deep in the obscurity of midnight : 
some are at their morning avocations, 
some at their noontide meal, some en- 
joying the evening breeze, others re- 
newing their strength and vigour in 
the repose of night; and all at the 
same instant of time. 

While thus mentally running through 
the simultaneous employments of men 
of all hues and climes at this particular 
season, it is difficult to avoid being re- 
peatedly and powerfully drawn to take 
a view of that little band of heroes who 
are braving Winter on his very throne, 
based as it is by a vast platform of eter- 
nal ice, carpeted with everlasting snow. 

The first Northern expedition of 
Captain Parry and his gallant compa- 
nions, was a wonderful proof of the 
bold disposition of human nature: a 
handful of men devoted themselves for 
fame to the dangers of an untried part 
of the globe. What assurance had 


they that the secret of the pole was 
pren eon phe- 
nomena 


not guarded by Providen 
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nomena unknown before might not 
forbid man to approach that point of 
the sphere and live? that the intensity 
of che frost would not search out the 
imperceptible moisture in the very 
timbers of their vessels, and rive them 
into shreds? that the human body 
would not congeal to its vitals in spite 
of all the protection they could aftord 
it? In short, that cold would not be 
found to possess, in its strength, some 
quality capable of frustrating all their 
calculations, and destroying them in 
a few hours? Happily they proved 
that it was possible for man to live 
amidst the utmost rigour of the Polar 
December; and the friends of those 
who are now engaged in the second 
expedition have scarcely any appre- 
hensions on their account. 

What a contrast between their situ- 
ation and ours! We can change the 
scene of hilarity, wile away the time 
at festive seni, where new faces, 
and warmth, and the jocundity of the 
holiday season, attune us to mirth and 
gladness; while they are confined to 
two solitary bulkheads on which the 
light of the sun will not strike for 
months yet to come, separated from 
every other thing that has life by 
leagues of solid ice; where any change 
of society is impossible, ignorant of 
what is passing in the inhabited world, 
and environed by a degree of external 
cold to which, though we shiver as we 
write, the inclemency of our present 
weather is as a sudden sultry summer 
day would be to us, and in which even 
the brutes of the region cannot abide. 

And yet there is something snug 
too in their condition. They are well 
housed in, and have no pressing cares. 
It is much to be regretted that the 
genii of old, who used so obligingly to 
whisk the venturous an distance, 
however great, in the twinkling of an 
eye, have ceased their correspondence 
with the visible world; had they not, 
the curious inquirer would have a 
chance of suddenly visiting the hardy 
recluses. Heavens! with what inde- 
scribable interest should we not burst 
in amongst the sole inhabitants of the 
Polar region ! with what delight should 
we not witness the eagerness attendant 
on the reading a new Number of the 
North Georgia Gazette, or see the rough 
sons of Neptune dancing the ludicrous 


merry-go-round, so judiciously estab- 
lished by their able commander for 
stime and exercise; or hear the 


earty laugh at the topical joke—but 
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then to be amidst the bustle of pre- 
paration for the play, to watch the 
tiptoe expectation of that ecstatic 
amusement, and lastly to be present 
at the representation itself—attended 
by the Muses in Fy health and vi- 
gour, though so far from home, and 
in a climate so unlike their own—to 
see the grim scenic Walrus hemmed 
in by his assailants, who press him, 
as his canvass sides pant in shorter 
and quicker heaves, until one tremen- 
dous groan proclaims him dead—to 
view the mimic ship making her gal- 
lant way through the floes and ice- 
bergs—and to hear the shout with 
which her final emancipation 's greet- 
ed!—Spirit of Fortunatus—where is 
thy once famed cap? 

Oh! breathe thou gently old Winter 
on these dauntless sons of a land which 
acknowledges thy dominion. 

We cannot help admiring the stern 
resolution which could calmly place 
itself in such a situation. What an 
awful void must be felt when the Sun 
has shown his face above the horizon 
for the last time for the season! What 
a struggle, in a mind susceptible of high 
excitement, to suppress the feeling of 
forlorn despair! And how necessary 
the recollection that Time will on, that 
the Sun will certainly rise again, and 
that the object of so much peril and 
deprivation will probably be accom- 
plished ! 

If those who study to pass their 
lives in a state of uniform quietness 
seldom have occasion to cope with 
any great degree of unhappiness or 
discomfort, on the other hand, they 
rarely taste the dishes of supreme fe- 
licity enjoyed by the nobly daring in 
a good cause. Can there be any doubt 
that the re-appearance of the blessed 
orb of day, after leaving our adventu- 
rers for so many months in gloomy 
twilight, amply compensates them for 
his absence? or that the unutterable 
joy of being welcomed home by their 
delighted friends, repays them for all 
other trials? 

May they experience the bliss of 
again setting foot on their native shore 
—and may their gratification be height- 
ened by complete success, and the as- 
surance that, during the Christmas of 
1822, one of the most frequent and 
heartfelt toasts at all the social meet- 
ings of their fellow-countrymen was, 
The health of Captain Parry and his 


Lrave compantons !—Museum. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


146. Sir Ricuarp Cott Hoare’s Modern 
Wiltshire. 


(Concluded from p. 519.) 
WE left Sir Richard Colt Hoare in 


his magnificent grounds, a fine triumph 
of art over mere original knolly downs. 
The scene in Plate VIII is exceedingly 
fine, and may justly be deemed magni- 
ficent. 

Sir Richard proceeds from his grounds 
to his villa and pictures. The criticism 
of the honourable Baronet shows the 
accuracy of his judgment, and the de- 
licacy of his taste. Here we have va- 
rious valuable remarks, and among them 
the following: 


‘his rapid improvement in water-colou 
*¢ This rapid rovement in water-colour 


drawing has taken place within my own me-' 


mory; for during my younger days, Paul 
Sandby was the monarch of the plain, and 
esteemed the best artist in this line. The 
next marked improvement in colouring was 
recognized in the drawings of Mr. John 
Smith now living, and to whom, as an in- 
structor, I owe the little I do know of draw- 
ing: but the advancement from drawing to 
painting in water-colours did not take place 
till after the introduction into England of 
the drawings of Louis du Cros, a Swiss art- 
ist, who settled at Rome; his works proved 
the force, as well as consequence that could 
be given to the unsubstantial body of water- 
colours, and to him I attribnte the first 
knowledge and power of water-colours. 
Hence have sprung a numerous succession 
of Artists in this line; a Turner, a Glover, 
a Nicholson, Reinagle, De Wint, Nash, 
cum multis aliis. With protection from 
light and damp, the durability of water-co- 
lours cannot be questioned.” P. 83. 


The representation of ruins and ar- 
chitectural subjects in this form of 

inting is, in our opinion, far more 
interesting than that of oil. There is 
a light and cheerfulness which the 
other cannot acquire. 

Sir Richard warns us against adopt- 
ing the recommendations of Cicerones 
by displaying a monstrous absurdity of 
one: ; 

«* Another chef-d'ceuvre of Du Cros’ pen- 
cil remains to be described: it represents 
the stupendous fall of the river Velino into 
the Nar, in that point of view in which it 
seldom is, but always ought to be seen ; viz. 
en face, from the opposite banks of the 
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river; whereas the Cicerone of the country 
(unless a hint is given to the contrary) ge- 
nerally conducts the stranger to the summer- 
house on the eminence, from whence he 
looks down upon the foaming gulf.” P. ss. 

The amiable Baronet thus concludes 
his rg os of the Demesnes and 
Mansion-house at Stourhead : 

**I have been perhaps too minute; but 
it should be considered that I write not only 
for the general information of the publick, 
but for the gratification of those branches 
of my family now living, as well as for my 
successors. We ought to consider ourselves 
as existing not solely for ourselves, and to 
bear in mind the non sili sed posteris: and 
to leave, as a legacy for posterity, whatever 
useful information we have been enabled to 
collect during the existing period of our 
lives. And to whom can this task be com- 
mitted with greater advantage and propriety 
than to those who have long resided on their 
estate and inheritance, and who naturally 
must be the best acquainted with their 
beauties and defects?” P. 85. 


In p. 86 we have further remarks 
upon fir plantations ; Sir Richard firsé 
says, that the oak tree alone can never 
supply a sulliciency of timber for the 
repairs, &c. of an extensive landed 
property, and on that account, the aid 
of the pinus is required ; secondly, that 
he cat down ninety-two Scotch and 
spruce firs of fifty-five years growth, 
which only occupied three quarters of 
an acre, and yet sold for 360/. thus 
paying annnally at the rate of 8/. 14s. 6d. 
Der acre ; thirdly, that the beech and 
r should not be united, for then the 
former is drawn into a long stem, and 
its growth and spreading nature com-" 
pletely cramped ; fourthly, that a cer- 
tain degree of shelter is absolutely ne- 
cessary for its growth, 

This last passage we hail with rap- 
ture, because it may lead to a fashion 
of making plantations of fir, where 
they will be more concealed from view, 
that is to say, not be made, as they are 
now, the leading ornaments of parks 
instead of mere coverings from profit- 
less crags and wastes. Whenever bris- 
tles and brushes turned upwards be- 
come picturesque, we shall think plan- 
tations of them ornamental. As single 
trees in dispersion and feathered to the 

ground, 
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ground, they are planted judiciously 
in certain situations, very interesting 
and graceful. We perfectly agree with 
Sir Richard in placing the larch at the 
head of the fir tribe, and next to that 
the spruce, and rejecting the Scotch fir 
and Weymouth, the former as of more 
tardy growth, the latter as of inferior 
quality ; and both therefore as far more 

rofitless than the kinds first mentioned. 
Sir Richard then mentions a new use- 
fal planting instrument, and proceeds 
to a mixture of trees, which though 
there can be no harmony in outline, 
no fine union of undulating curves 
between round and pointed modes of 
growth, must be unobjectionable, when 
they are not intended for objects of vi- 
sion. Country gentlemen may profit 
by the extract in no small degree. 


«« Having lately had a large tract of waste 
land allotted to me in a newly-inclosed com- 
mon at Kilmington (a parish adjoining to 
Stourton), I am following a plan recom- 
mended by Mr. Pontey, an esteemed writer 
and practitioner, in which he advises a mix- 
ture of oak with the larch plantation ; and 
upon the rational grounds, that it will re- 
quire nearly a century to bring an oak-tree 
to ripe timber; in the mean time a growth 
of larch-trees would come to perfection, and 
be fit for the axe. By this mode of inter- 
mixing the oak with the larch, one great 
objection to fir plantations is obviated, and 
the oak is sheltered and forwarded in its 
growth. The objection to woods consisting 
entirely of fir-trees is, that when they are 
ripe and cut down, the ground becomes a 
vacuum, and must be planted anew; where- 
as, if at the first planting a certain propor- 
tion of oak is intermixed, the ground, when 
deprived of its crop of fir, will be furnished 
with a second crop of flourishing oak ; the 
space first occupied by the larch can then 
be filled up with copse-wood, and Nature 
will resume its reign.” P. 88. 


We shall wind up these remarks 
with observing, that, according to the 
correct standard of the picturesque, 
oak, ash, and elm are, as timber trees, 
those only which ought to form belts 
and ornamental plantations, at any dis- 
tance from the house. They grow 
hollow, and curve their branches most 

racefully. Small masses of weeping 

Birch nearer home are very elegant; 
and insulated, single firs present a 

teful contrast, though somewhat 
ormal. 

Sir Richard next proceeds to notiee 
some very extraordinary pits. He says, 


«* These very singular pits, which are to- 
tally dissimilar to any which our island pro- 
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duces, extended formerly over 700 acres of 
land, but at the present periad, since the spirit 
of cultivation has taken place, they have been 
reduced nearly one half, many having been 
levelled at a great expence. The stratum 
on which they are formed is sand and green 
stone, through which every drop of rain fil- 
ters, and leaves no stagnant water at the 
bottom of the pit. They are dug in the 
form of a punch-bowl, and are placed so 
contiguous to each other that there is not 
a safe passage for a horse between them. 
In some instances we see two pits, close to 
each other, separated only by a slight divi- 
sion. A great degree of regularity prevails 
in the round form which they assume.” P.91. 
From mill-stones, perforated in the 
centre, having been found in some of 
them, they have been thought to have 
been stone quarries, but from the num- 
ber and uniformity of the shape, the 
learned Baronet very properly vindi- 
cates their antiquity, as works of the 
Britons. We perfectly coincide with 
him. They are adjacent to an ancient 
forest, which was a usual annexation 
to cities, and the round form of these 
pits accords with the accounts of the 
circular British houses in Diodorus 
and Strabo, and the remains of similar 
foundations, in groupes, at Grims- 
—- in Devonshire, and Morva in 
Jornwall, of which see Mess. Lysons’s 
Britannia, in Devonshire, p. cecvi ; 
and Mr. Britton’s Architectural An- 
tiquities, v. ii. p. 57. Of the emi- 
nence of Wiltshire in British Antiqui- 
ties, there can be no doubt; and as 
the remains at Trercaeri and other 
places in Wales further corroborate the 
preceding authorities, we think, that 
these holes or pits were the foundations 
of British reed or thatch-houses. If 
this opinion be correct, and such British 
towns were situate on the confines of 
woods, this place was once a very am- 
ple British city, unimproved by Roman 
refinements. If Sir R. C. Hoare could, 
on digging, have found fragments of 
animal bones, or charcoal, as in all our 
British villages, the question would 
have been decided ; but unfortunately 
he found none. The pick-axes then in 
use, at least some, were of deer’s horns, 
subject, unless buried in a dry stratum, 
to yapid decay; but though there may be 
some difficulty in ascertaiming the ques- 
tion, we think it worth another trial, 
because it is not a common species of 
antiquity, and would prove the largest 
British city in the realm. That they 
were hiding pits we do not think, be- 
cause these are described to have = 
° 
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of different construction, with a mouth 
of a moveable stone, which is incon- 
sistent with the punch-bow! form. 

In p. 172 Sir Richard enters into an 
elaborate disquisition concerning our 
ancient Hundreds. He says, 


«* The hundred and tything evidently re- 
ore not the lend but the people. The 
undred consisted of that number of free 
men, and the tything was a ténth part of 
that number, or ten free men, as nearly lo- 
cated together as circumstances permitted. 
The land, if we may use the expression, fol- 
lowed the men, and not the men the land: 
so that whatever circumstance happened, 
or whatever crime was perpetrated on the 
land of any person, it was said to have taken 
place within that hundred and that tything 
to which the proprietor of the land belonged. 
** And here, t think, without going fur- 
ther into the question, we see cause for al- 
most infinite irregularity in the boundaries 
of hundreds, and variation in the quantity of 
land, the ber of p , and even the 
number of tythings which they contained. 
The felling part of a primeval forest or sa- 
cred wood, the draining of a marsh, or the 
cultivating of a waste by any one individual, 
would extend the liberties of a hundred in 
that direction, and, in fact, whatever was 
gained or lost by purchase, by heirship, or 
by violenee, must have altered the bounda- 
ries; yet could have created no difficulty as 
to any circumstance taking place within its 
limits, as the legal question would be simply, 
fon whose land did it take place, and in 
what hundred or tything is he enrolled ?’ 
*‘To have drawn a map at this period, 
assigning boundaries to the hundreds, would 
have been like writing on sand, or like at- 
tempting to give a permanent representation 
of a surface of water when agitated by the 
wind.” P. 173. 


We have hitherto thought with Du- 
cange, Brotier, and others, that the 
component parts of a hundred referred 
to the same number of farms (as we 
should call them in modern language), 
not free men, within the district under 
discussion, but the suggestions of the 
learned Baronet have staggered us. In 
forests, for instance, some of which we 
know to have been divided into two, 
three, or more hundreds, the existence 
of a hundred farms on each of. such 
districts, is utterly inconsistent with 
the notion of a wild spot of ground. 
Of the German origin of the institution 
there can be no doubt; the question 
with us only is, whether the division 
into hundreds did not simply imply a 
quantity of ground, capable of contain- 
ing or forming a hundred ville, or 
farms, and not actually containing that 
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number, for this is the version of Bro- 
tier, ‘‘ Hundredas que centenz centu- 
rieve dicebantur, quod centum villas 
continerent,” not continuerunt. To 
this it may be objected, and justly, that 
this solution will not =~ all the 
phenomena. We do not think, that 
reference to matters of mere free popu- 
lation was the sole principle canbalaed 
in the formation of hundreds and tyth- 
ings, or the mere quantity of land or 
farms, the sole principle on the other ; 
but that whenever such principle is 
ascertained, the complex forms, into 
which the institution has ramified, 
will then be explicable in an incontro- 
vertible form. 

Under the account of Bishop Still 
(p- 189), we are told of a muracle, 
which the good Bishop most conscien- 
tiously believed. In 1596, while the 

eople were at divine service in Wells 
Cathedral, there happened a thunder- 
storm. 

**I¢ appearea the lightning fell at the 
same time, but without harm to any one. 
So far then there was nothing but what is 
common in the like cases. The wonderful 
part was this, which afterwards was taken 
notice of by many —that the marks of a 
cross were found to have been imprinted on 
the bodies of those who were then at divine 
service in the cathedral. 

“The Bishop of Wells (Still) told my 
Lord of Ely, that his wife (a woman of un- 
common probity) came to him, and inform- 
ed him, as of a great miracle, that she had 
then the mark of a Cross imprinted on her 
body: which tale, when the Bishop treated 
it as absurd, his wife exposed the part, and 
gave him ocular proof. He afterwards ob- 
served, that he hadupon himself, on his arm, 
(as I take it) the plainest markofab}4. Others 
had it on the shoulder, the breast, the back, 
and other parts.” P. 190. 

We remember that a clergyman of 
undoubted veracity, in describing the 

rticulars of the death of a boy, by 

ightning, stated, that the only phe- 
nomenon in the appearance of the 
corpse, was the fac-simile of the iron 
latch of the cottage door, exactly mark- 
ed upon the part of the body, where 
the electric fluid entered. That spikes, 
with a horizontal bar, forming crosses, 
were a top finish of an iron railing 
round a shrine, or some other part of 
the cathedral, is exceedingly probable ; 
and that they acted, like the latch of 
the door, in the way of a conductor to 
the electric fluid is also likely. Elec- 
tricity and the modes of its action were 
then unknown. 


In 
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In p. 905 we have a steward’s com- 
putus, of high interest and value, most 
ably elucidated, for which the author ac- 
knowledges his obligations to Maurice 
Thomas, Esq. In the explanation of 
this we are informed, that the method 
by which Alfred had established the 
Police for which he was so famous, 
was the vigilance of the court-leet. 
We do not recollect, that this curious 
fact has been ever a matter of that no- 
toriety, which its relation to English 
General History so well merits. 
.__ © Perquis's— Perquisites (of courts). 
Under this head, all the fines and amercia- 
ments imposed and levied by the authority 
of the court-leet are entered. The then 
large amount of these fines (4/. 4s. 9d.), 
and the various offences corrected by it, 
shew how important a part of justice was 
administered to the people of Mere, in this 
wise and provident establishment of the 
Great Alfred, for distributing justice close 
to the houses of his people, and that it was 
in full vigour in Mere, at the period of this 
account.” P, 216. 


Qs 
147. Movte’s Bitliotheca Heraldica. 
(Concluded from p. 540.) 

WE concluded our last with notic- 
ing, that Heraldry was a _parasitick 
plant, connected with the feudal tree ; 
and that attempts to rear it in an inde- 
pendent form, must inevitably fail. 

‘hen annexed to title, it is still en- 
abled to show its face; but no officer 
would now thank his Majesty for a 
mere augmentation of his armorial 
bearings, distinct from honours, un- 
derstood by the publick. A _ trades- 
man who has made his fortune, and 
does not regard the expense, purchases 
a coat of arms, as he would a piece of 
plate; and the thing implying nothing, 
the dignity cannot be restored, unless 
the meaning, formerly attached to it, 
be restored also. The College of Arms 
stands upon ground far more elevated, 
viz. that of publick utility; and in 
Buonapartean dialect, aaa be bap- 
tized the ‘Office of Honour.” It is 
a sort of Civil Westminster Abbey, 
where we are to look for authentick 
memorials of heroes and great men. 

We now proceed to the Work. 
From the title [of one treatise on Lim- 
ning], we may infer, that to trick arms 
was not considered too trifling an ac- 
quisition for a gentleman, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. P. 22. 

In p. 93 we have a ‘ Discoverie of 
Errors, &e. a well-known publication 
by Augustine Vincent.” — We merely 


mention this from respect to the inde- 
fatigable exertions of this Herald. We 
do not know the number of manu- 
script volumes which Vincent wrote, 
but we have seen several thick folios, 
all of high value. 

In 1629 was published, “The Citie’s 
Advocate: in this case or question of 
— and armes, Whetaen ey N 
ship extinguishet ntry” (p. 106). 
In 1674, T Philipot Farther published 
“The Cities great concern, in this 
case or question of honour and arms, 
whether Apprenticeship extinguisheth 
Gentry? discoursed, with a clear refu- 
tation of the pernicious error, that it 
doth. Lam. Seta: cap. iii. ver. 27. 
Bonum est viro cum importaverit jugum 
ab adolescentia sua. 

A similar frivolous bustle existed in 
the same era, about Sir Baptist Hicks 
keeping a shop after his knighthood. 

In p. 111, mention is made of Sel- 
den’s ‘*'Titles of Honour,” with the 
following excellent remark by Mr. 
Cruise : 

*«It is a most learned treatise, but the 
author appears, however, to have paid more 
attention to the dignities of foreign coun- 
tries than to those of his own.” P. 111. 

Selden’s book is undoubtedly learn- 
ed; but, like all his writings, is ** string 
ina tangle.” We have found it often as 
much a matter of study to understand 
him, as it would be to decypher hiero- 
glyphicks. 

In p. 120 we have the following 
account of a remarkably eccentric and 
curious volume. 

‘*The only quint-essence, that hitherto 
the alchymy of wit could draw out of names 
is Anagrammatisme or Metagrammatisme, 
which is a dissolution of a name, truely 
written, into his letters, as his elements, and 
a new connexion of it by artificial transpo- 
sitions, without addition, subtraction, or 
change of any letter into different words, 
making some perfect sense applicable to the 

rson named. The extraordinary book al- 
uded to above, is entitled, ‘‘ Fames Roule ; 
or the names of our dread Soveraigne Lord 
King Charles, his Royall Queen Mary, and 
his most hopeful posterity : together with the 
names of the Dukes, arquesses, Earles, 
Viscounts, Bishops, Barons, Privy Counsel- 
lors, Knights of the Garter, and Judges of 
his three renowned kingdomes, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Anagrammatized 
and expressed by acrosticke lines on their 
names. By Mistris Mary Fage, wife of Ro- 
bert Fage, the younger, Gentleman. Lon- 
don, printed ly Richard Qwiion, 1637, 4to. 
pp- 308. 

The number of persons the lady has 

thes 
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thus eulogized is four hundred and 
twenty. A copy of this remarkable 
and scarce work is marked 30/. in the 
Bibl. Angl. Poetica. 

Cycophron excelled in this frivolous 
art, but was not the inventor, as the 
Greeks, and after them, Camden, Re- 
muines, 168, seq. 

The Union of Honour, by I. Yorke, 
a Blacksmith, is a reputable work. 
P. 122. 

In p. 153, we have the title of a 
treatise concerning the right of the 
Bishops to sit in parliament, and a 
very judicious comment is added, 
which says, 

**The better opinion seems to be, that 
the Bishops’ right to sit in parliament, 
arose from usage. But every usage must 
have had a beginning, and the question will 
ever recur, what was the origin of such 
usage? The answer must be, the king's 
writ.” Caledonia, p. 700. 


We believe the sole difficulty, in 
the question so often agitated, concern- 
ing the members of the Witenagemot 
and Great Councils of our Saxon and 
Norman kings, to consist in endeavour- 
ing to find out a rule which never ex- 
isted. We believe, that there was no 
fixed standard of qualifications, but 
that men of rank and consequence in 
the state were indiscriminately sum- 
moned, as such, to meet the king, and 
that there were, moreover, certain of- 
fices and stations, which always im- 
plied such rank and consequence. 
According to the old German plan, no 
business was done but by public meet- 
ings ; the king acted by a wi/enagemote, 
or assembly of the greatest men of the 
nation, and who were so deemed, is 
mentioned in summonses of the Anglo- 
saxon era, and beginnings of charters; 
in the same manner the citizens of 
towns, acted by burghmotes; the 
country-people, by fole-motes ; and so 
forth; and the king’s portreeve, or 
sheriff, summoned the members to 
meet anciently, as they do now. 

Of astonishing changes in the mean- 
ing of words, we shall now give an 
instance, — Cant, or Canting, origin- 

ated in, the language used by two 
Scotch ministers of the name of Cant, 
in the great rebellion, and simply imn- 
plied seditious preaching. — Fosbroke's 
Gloucester City, 399. This was, in 
1660, its meaning in Scotland, and in 
1672, the following passage will shew 
its acceptation in England. 
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‘* The main drift and scope of this treatise 
[Philipot’s Discourse of the original and 
growth of Hi » 8vo. 1672], is to re- 
deem and rescue Heraldry from the cheap 
and contemptible character of mere myste- 
rious Canting; an attribute, dropt upon it 
by some of the learned who never read it, 
— the ignorant who never understood it.” 
- 183. 


No modern would conceive, that 
Canting was a term ever applied to 
Heraldry. 

Under Sir George Mackenzie's Sci- 
ence of Herauldry, is the following 
passage : 

‘< There is also an extract from the 125th 
Act 12 Parl. Jacob. V1. reciting, that ‘only 
such as are gentlemen by blood, ‘can carry 
arms, &c.; the remaining chapters relate to 
the shield, colour, ordinaries, charges, mot- 
toes, devises, and of the slughorn or ery of 
war, and this word or cry was proclaimed 
every where by a person, who carried a cross 
of wood burning, or a fierie cross, as we 
call it, by which, and by the cry of war, or 
slogan, all the cadets of the family were 
advertised to meet at the ordinary place ; for 
of old all of a family did dwell in a neigh- 
bourhood.” P. 210. 


We shall say nothing of the Canfara, 
or war signal alluded to, mentioned b 
Olaus Magnus, (vii. 3. p. 146) and 
common to the Northern nations, but 
add a comment on the passage concern- 
ing Scotch gentility, from Birt’s amus- 
ing, though sareastick and illiberal let- 
ters. He says (i. 80-84), that gentle. 
men, and gentlewomen, were terms 
used even to washerwomen, and pub- 
licans, if born of family, as was 
not unusual; but though a gentleman 
might be an itinerant piper, or keep an 
alehouse, yet if he engaged in any trade, 
he was thought to disgrace his family. 

M. Menin, a French author of ‘a 
work upon Coronations, 


*« Describes that of Queen Anne, which 
he tells us was more magnificent than any 
in England till that time. The champion, 
we are informed, makes several rounds and 
fiourishes with his horse. If he does it 
without falling, the English take it for a 
very good omen; for. if the champion be 
dismounted, or the horse makes a trip, they 
reckon it an ill presage to that reign.” 
P. 315. 

The following advertisement applies 
to the custom of pasting _— of arms 
within books. The advertiser, one 


Joseph Barber, a bookseller of New- 
castle, in 1743, insinuates, that he 
was, if not the inventor, at least the 

first 
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first introducer of the custom into that 
part of the country. The most curious 

rt of the advertisement is however, 
if we rightly understand it, a cock- 
match for a print. 

“This is to give notice to the gentlemen 
and ladies, whose arms are engraved on the 

lates of the equestrian statue of King 

ames, published by Joseph Barber, music 
and copper-plate printer, in Humble’s-build- 
i cusate, that the publisher, being 
the sole proprietor of the plates, has cut 
out yy each gentleman’s coat of 
arms, from the copper-plate, aud proposes 
to deliver to each Sladieiien, whose arms 
are inserted, the plate of his arms, and one 
hundred prints on a fine paper, at the price 
of 2s. 6d. The design of this proposal is 
a useful and necessary embellishment, and a 
remedy against losing books, by lending, or 
having them stolen; by pasting one print, 
on the inside of the cover of each book, you 
have the owner’s name, coat of arms, and 
place of abode; a thing so useful, and the 
charge so easy, ‘tis hoped will meet with en- 
couragement. 

**To have a plate engraved will cost 
10s, 6d.— N. B. Ke Mr. Parker’s Cock-pit, 
on the 15th instant, will be fought a Welsh 
Main, for a pretty piece of work, worthy the 
observation of the curious.” P. 368. 


We do not exactly know the period 
when plates of arms were first pasted 
in books; but we are in possession of 
a copy of Twisden’s Decem Scriptores, 
in each volume of which is an en- 
graved plate of arms, with a coronet 
and cardinal’s hat, incribed, “ Ex libris 
Bibliothece quam illustriss. ecclesiz 

rinceps D. PETRUS DANIKL HUETIUS 

pise. Abrincensis domui profess 
Paris P. P. Soc. Jesu integram vivens 
donavit anno 1692 ;” and we have ano- 
ther work, which has an engraved 
plate of the arms and name of Comp- 
ton, Bishop of London, on, or about 
the same zra. This, however, is suf- 
ficient to show, that Barber has no 
claim to the invention. 


—_@— 
148. Archdeacon Nares’s Glossary. 
(Concluded from p. 524.) 

OUR readers may frequently have 
noticed our strong reprobation of sweep- 
ing positions and peremptory asser- 
tions, as to the origin of things. The 
reason is this. Englishmen only study 
medieval Archeology, and by conse- 
quence forget, that (philosophical dis- 
coveries excepted) only about half a 
dozen things were unknewn to the 
classical ancients; viz. forks, stirrups, 
diamonds in trinkets, lancets, and a 
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few other articles which we cannot 
now call to mind. The rule of foreign 
Antiquaries is to account modern those 
things only of which no remains are 
found, by excavations. This is some- 
what more liberal to the Greeks and 
Romans, than our plan, but still is 
not sufficiently just; for of many thin 
made of perishable and combustible 
materials, we can have no remains; 
and others are mentioned in authors, 
which do not appear upon marbles. 
European habits and manners are, 
however, to this day, in the main, 
Roman, their superstitions excepted ; 
that is to say, the thing is the same, 
the pattern only different. We speak 
thus in reference to a positive assertion 
of Archdeacon Nares, under the word 
Ajax ; viz. as follows: 

*< The cause of all this vein of low wit 
was perhaps Sir John Harrington, who, in 
1596, published his celebrated tract, called 
the Metamorphosis of Ajax (by which he 
meant the improvement of a jakes), or Ne- 
cessary, by forming it into what we now 
call a water-closet, of which Sir John was 
clearly the inventor.” 

Now, in the ruins of the palace of 
the Cesars at Rome (of which Pan- 
vini has published a very incorrect 
plan, Branchini a better, and Guat- 
tani one very valuable), are water- 
closets, adorned with marbles, ara- 
besques, and mosaicks. Aé the back o 
one is a cistern, the water of which is 
distributed by locks to different seats. 

Sir William Hamilton, in the fourth 
volume of the Archzologia, speaking 
of the corridor, leading to the seats of 
one of the Theatres of Pompeii, men- 
tions a water-closet, where the pipe 
and bason, like ours, still remain ; 
only the wood of the seat having been 
mouldered away by time. We remem- 
ber shaving been in an ancient house, 
where there was a privy in a garret, 
and a flue descending perpendicularly 
to a brook, which ran under the 
house ; and such conveniences also 
existed in castles. 

We speak thus, in no disrespect of 
Archdeacon Nares, for books of this 
kind can never be perfect, because the 
subject is too extensive. A man must 
be supposed to understand the mean- 
ings of all the words in every language, 
which were spoken before his Sith, 
to make a book of this sort in every 
respect whatever, absolutely complete 
and unexceptionable. As this is im- 
possible, we must be content with 

much 
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much having been dones Mr. Nases 
is, in general, very cautions, as a Ts 
by dhe Seltewting cosouat of Hoe: Vide, 
which, as a crux, we shall endeavour 
to elucidate in a manner at least more 
extensive than has hitherto been done, 
solely because English Antiquaries, in 
many questions, do not go deep enough. 


** Hocx-Tive. An annual festival, which 
commenced the fifteenth day after Easter. 
That it was long observed, and that gather- 
ings or collections of money were then made, 
is certain, from the Churchwardens’ accounts 
of certain parishes; but its origin has been 
much disputed by Historians and Antiqua- 
ties. As it was a moveable feast, depending 
upon Easter, it could not be the commemo- 
ration of any fixed event, as some have pre- 
tended. The whole discussion, which is 
much too long for this place, may be seen 
in Brand’s Pop. Antiq. vol. i. p. 156—165, 
4to. edit. On the authority of Mr. Bryant, 
who combated its historical origin, it has 
been derived from hock, high German.” 


1. Hocking was not a single annual 
festival, for there were three such in 
the year, viz. Hock-tide on St. Blaze's 
day in February, and Hock-Monday 
and Hock-Tuesday, the Monday and 
Tuesday sevennight after Easter; of 
each of which hereafter. 

2. Hocking does not appear to have 
been derived from the German hock 
high ; but from the Anglo-Saxon hoc, 
a hook, the peculiar sport called hock- 
ing, consisting in men and women 
hooking or pulling each other with 
ropes, a sport of which Ducange (v. 
Lagheatores) proves the antiquity from 
Herodotus, Pausanias, and Vegetius. 

3. Hock-tide on St. Blaze’s Day. 
An old dictionary says, Hoctide, &c. 
Blaze-tide, or St. Blaze’s Day, observ- 
ed for the sudden death of Hardicanute, 
the last king of the Danes, and their 
fall with him. To the same purpose 
Spelman and Cowell in voce, and J. 
Rous, 105. It may be so; but the 
particular sport or pastime of hocking 
on St. Blaze’s day, had seemingly no 
relation to the regifugium, or delivery 
from Danish tyranny, as will appear 
from the Legend of St. Blaze, which 
also by mentioning hokes, proves the 
correctness of the etymon from the 
Anglo-Saxon hoc, or hook. After the 
torture of St. Blase, by iron combes, 
there were seven women who gathered 
up the drops of his blood, and refused 
to worship idols. These among other 

unishments, ‘‘ the tyraunte dyde doo 
Te and with HOKES and crochettes 
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of yren dyde dooe tere theyr fleshe, and 
all to rente it” Gold. . fol. Ixi. 


Now this we presume to have been 
the hocking of St. Blaze’s day, founded 
on the passage quoted, and quite a dis- 
tinct thing, in intention and meaning, 
from the hocking, on the other days, 
which was, in our opinion, borrowed 
from the ancient sport, mentioned by 
Ducange, as before quoted. 

4. aving thus disposed of the 
Hock.tide on St. Blaze’s day, in Fe- 
bruary, we are now to speak of Hoc- 
Monday and Hoc-Tuesday, in the 
week after Easter. Tuesday, says 
Brand, was most certainly the princi- 

1 day. the Dies Martis Legatoria. 
Hoke. fonday was for the men, and 
Hock-Tuesday for the women. On 
both days the men and women alter- 
nately, with great merriment, inter- 
cepted the publick roads with ropes, 
and pulled passengers to them, from 
whom they exacted money to be laid 
out in pious uses. (Popul. Antigq. i. 
161, note d.) A connexion has been 
found between these and the Regifugia 
of the Romans, because all accounts 
concur in stating these Hoctides to 
refer to the dissolution of the sove- 
reignty of the Danes in England, their 
massacre in the reign of Ethelred, and 
the decease of Hardicanute. It is to 
be remembered, that there were éwo 
festivals, celebrated among the Romans, 
with similar ceremonies, and both in 
commemoration of the expulsion of 
the Kings, one on the 6 kal. March ; 
which Ovid deduces from the surprize 
of Gabii (Fasti ii. 685, seq.); and 
another on the 11th cal. of Juve (Jd. 
v. 728), concerning which Rosinus 
says (p. 276), “ Qui ritus, quave cere- 
moniz hujus dici fuerint etiam in 
Martio docuimus.” 

The inferences which we venture to 
deduce from these premises, are these, 

First, that the Hocking on St. Blaze’s 
day was connected with the holiday of 
that Saint ; and perhaps, with the first 
of the Roman Fugalia. 

Secondly. That the other two Hock- 
Tides were deduced from the second 
Roman Festival. 

Thirdly. That these Roman Fes- 
tivals existed from the time of their 
civilization of this island, and were 
from assimilation of circumstances, 
connected with the events related con- 
cerning the Danes; for all ancient 
authors agree in this point. 

Fourthly. That the rope-pastime 


was 
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was common among the nations of 
classical antiquity, and evidently existed 
long before the Danish Invasion, with 
which it had no necessary conuection. 

Fifthty and lastly, that the whole 
confusion grows out of the celebration 
of St. Blaze’s day, and the other 
Roman Fugalia, being applied to and 
synonimized with, or incorperated 
with an addition to them, in memory 
of the expulsion of the Danes, or 
rather the cessation of their power. 
As to the dates not conforming, Mr. 
Denne evinces, that changes of this 
nature were frequent. 

The article on Cockney * is. exceed- 
ingly good, with an addition to its 
meaning of a cook, or a simpleton; and 
the most favoured illustration from the 
pays de Cocagne is excellently exhibit- 
ed. For our parts, we believe the 
word to be of French origin, and we 
entertain no doubt (though others 
justly may), that the last syllable was 
derived from Ntats. 

Cotgrave defines the word mention- 
ed, ‘* Nrats,” by a@ nestling, a young 
bird taken out of a nest; hence, a 
youngling, novice, cunnie, ninnie, fop, 
noddte, COCKNEY, dotterell, peagoose, a 
simple, witlesse, and unexperienced gull. 

Sherwood defines Cocxngy, by 
this word, niais, and mignot, cailnette, 
the former being, in Cotgrave, “a 
wanton, feddle, favourite, a dolling, 
dandling, darling,” gnd the latter, 
** foole, ninny, noddy, natural.” 

Oar ancestors mostly lived in the 
country, and we doubt not but nu- 
merous jokes were in circulation con- 
cerning the ignorance of Londoners, 
in rural affairs. To this we think, as 

rt of some old jests, Shakspeare 
alludes, by the Cockney’s putting the 
eels into the pasty alive, and buttering 
his hay for his horse. We know it to 
be true, that a person bred in London 
during his whole life, asked ‘* what 
animal that was on the green, which 
had the ears of an ass, and looked like 
a horse ;” meaning a colt; and the 
jest is still kept up in Jobn Gilpin, 
though Cocknies, who ever ride at all, 
now mostly ride well, but in hunting 
they sometimes are so ignorant, as to 
auth before the hounds, and thus cross 
the scent. 

* See an article by Dr. Carey, in p. 327, 
on the derivation of “* Cockney” —The reader 
may also be referred to Mr. Pegge’s amusing 
«* Anecdotes of the English Language,” pp. 


21—25. Enpir. 
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Three or four ago, we had a 
young ingenious Lenten Lawyer on a 
visit, who at the age of twenty-four 
had never been on horseback. He 
was mounted on a gentle lady’s poney, 
to visit a particularly fine prospect. 
His companion, who had rode on be- 
fore him, was suddenly stopped by a 
call for assistance, and found the young 
Londoner on the ground, and the 
horse standing by him. He could give 
no account of his fall, and wondered 
at it. The girths had only been loose, 
and the saddle turned round. Wealso 
know the annual newspaper anecdotes 
of Cockney Sportsmen. We therefore 
believe the word Cockwey, merely to 
have implied, by way of sarcasm on 
the Londoners, a spruce, well-drest 
simpleton [in rural matters] which the 
said Londoners duly retaliate by the 
appellation “* Bumkin,” a word not 
mentioned in the Glossary before us, 
and not anciently known but as the 
old English of the French Chicamtault, 
thus defined by Cotgrave : 


“ The luffe blocke; a long and thick 
piece of wood, whereunto the fore-sayle and 
sprit-sayle are fastened, when a ship goes 
by the wind.” 


Crabbe deduces it from Boomkin, 
through affinity to the Boom. To re- 
turn. Presuming that ney, the last 
syllable, is pretty evidently a corruption 
of niais, because Cockney was one of 
the significations of that word, the 
etymon of the first syllable still remains 
to be ascertained. The only reason- 
able or probable derivation is from 
Cocu, Cog, or Coquetiner, because no 
other words will apply to the ancient 
sense of Cockney. Some low humour 
might be supposed, if it be derived 
from Cocu, a cuckold, as then Cock- 
ney ra mean sneeringly, a Cuckold’s 
net, a husband, fondling a child not 
Fis own. This, however, is sup 
by no authority. Cog, a cock, is cer- 
tainly the most probable, for this word 
was made the prefix of various oppro- 
brious terns, which denoted foppish- 
pess, or showy appearance. In the 
first place, we have cocket, and cocke- 
tresse; the first rendered by Accres#2, 
acrestt, coquetu, hupé, huppé, the latter 
by Coguardise, sauciness, pride. ‘The 
learned reader will also consult Cot- 
grave, under Coguard, C " 
Coquardise, Coquart, Coqueplumet and 
similar words. We speak upon one, 
we think, essential principle ; viz. de- 

termining 
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termining the original meaning of old 
words by the ancient and earliest sense 
of them. Thus Coguette is agro 
by Cotgrave, “‘ a prattling or prow 
out a fisking or fliperous minx, a 
cocket, or tattling house-wife, a titifull, 
a flibbertigibbet ;” and yet it is evident, 
from the undoubted meanings of fisk- 
ing and flibbertigibbet in this Glossary, 
that these words were much war 
in rave’s zra, from their original 
sense in that of Shakspeare; and that 
coquette has now a very different inter- 
pretation from any of those quoted 
above. ‘The Land of Coguenay,” 
we believe to have been quite a distinct 
thing. In short, we think that the 
country-people designated Londoners 
by the term Cocknies, as we do now, 
to which they tacked on sundry scurvy 
jests. Such appellations were not con- 
fined to males or England, for Shir- 
wood renders ‘‘a waspish Cockney 
dame,” by Guespine, which Coigrave 
defines ‘‘ a waspish dame, or (as our 
Cockney of London) a nickname for a 
woman of Orleans. However, what we 
have said is far from being certain ; 
for there are no less than two etyma 
besides, which are not to be despised, 
First, the word is as ancient as the 
time of Henry the Second (Grose’s 
Vulg. Dict.), and may be derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon coc, a cook*, and 
nehwan, to approach, which suits one 
of its senses, given in this Glossary. 
Secondly, we are in possession of some 
old dictionaries, which make Cockney 
a name of the river Thames, or of a 
little brook by Turnmill Street. 
Whence, however, one or either of 
these streams derived such an appella- 
tion is enveloped in ey as well 
as how it could possibly become a 
soubriguet for the inhabitants. Still 
we adhere to the derivation at first 
given, because the antiquity of the 
word is traced to the reign mentioned, 
when soubriquets were known to be 
enormously in vogue. However, it is 
exceedingly difficult, indeed almost im- 
possible, except by accidental good for- 
tune, to explain various phrases, especi- 
ally provincialisms. The following isa 
proof of it, under the word Legem Pone. 

** Lecem Pon. ig proverbial term, -_ 
a odd r money. e 
origin of the ~ ae is, Fg thas. The 
first psalm for the twenty-fifth day of the 
month has the title ‘ Legem pone,’ being the 
~ © See Dr. Carey's Letter on this subject, 
p- 327. 

Gant. Mae. Suppl, XCII. Parr II. 
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first words of the Latin version. This 
psalm is the fifth portion of the 119th 
psalm, and, being constantly used on the 
first great pay-day of the year, March 25, 
was easily connected with the idea of pay- 
ment, while the laudable practice of daily 
attendance on the public service [of the 
Church] was continued.” 


Kettle of fish, is another phrase of 
similar kind, but not in this Glossary, 
and, according to our knowledge, not 
very ancient. It is usual with the 
qa who live near the Tweed to 

ave a Féte-champetre, which they call 
a kettle of fish, because a part of the 
festival is to throw live salmon out of 
the river, into boiling kettles. (Newte's 
Tour, 394.) 

Mr. Nares observes, that all the 
derivations of Hugger-mugger are erro- 
neous. It means concealment. From 
Captain Newte (p. 50), it appears, 
that Hugger-muggans are stockings 
with the feet worn away, used by the 
northern Scotch peasantry. From the 
oe expedient of what is vulgarly 
called coaxing, in regard to footless or 
invalided stockings, as implying at- 
tempts at concealment, was in our 
opinion, the term Hugger-muggans, 
so metamorphorized. 

Berie, which the learned Arch- 
deacon calls *‘a word not otherwise 
authorized, that I know of, but used 
by Sir J. Harrington for a grove or 
garden,” means a lump or hillock, 
planted with trees, a fashion very com- 
mon in the gardens and orchards of 
gentlemen’s houses in the sixteenth 
century. In the Western counties, 
where potatoes for the winter are pre- 
served by laying them on the ground 
and throwing a heap of earth over 
them, such heaps are called Beries of 
potatoes. The term has a connection 
with barrow, and its etyma. 

Higre, or the peculiar mode in 
which the tide enters the Severn and 
other rivers, is the subject of much 
egeme and elaborate disquisition, 

ut we are inclined to accept the hack 
solution, which has seenpel the Arch- 
deacon ; viz. eau, water, and guerre, war. 

Berdash, which seems to be a 
neckcloth, is apparently, in the first 
syllable, derived from beard. The ter- 
mination is still used in sabre-tash, 
from Tas, French, a knot or tuft. 

Callymoocher : the last two syllables 
refer, in our opinion, to moucher, to 
wipe or clean’; cale was the hold of a 
ship; and it is known, that to clean 

the 
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the well is the most disgusting office 
of seamanship. 

Cambril, is, we think, a provincial 
term for crooked trees, from the French 
Cambré, crooked, &c. (see Cotgrave) 
as the Arch«eacon. 

Cockard or Cockade. The origin of 
this military distinction is given in 
Fosbroke’s “ British Monachism,” p. 
379, new edit. 

Pyramis, was always the Monkish 
Latin for a steeple or spire, and is so 
used by Leland. The quotation from 
Drayton with regard to Coventry, has 
this meaning. The two contiguous 
spires are still remarkable. 

Quist is a wood-pigeon, a provincial 
term still in use. 

Ragamofin is made by Dr. Whitaker 
the name of a Demon, and called by 
him mere slang. No authority is 
named for this assertion ; and there- 
fore we are at liberty to apply the nu/- 
lius addictus, &c. We thy upon 
the authority of Cotgrave and others, 
that there was one “* Ragot, a cunning 
French beggar, who wrote all his 
subtleties, and died very rich.” We 
strongly suspect, that Ragamofin is 
either a foreign term, or had some 
allusion to this robber. Weare further 
told, upon the same authority (Dr. 
Whitaker’s), that Ragman made from 
Rageman, stands in Piers Plowman 
for the Devil. Be it so. Rageman is 
rendered in an old dictionary, with 
query, Ragement, Madness; and Rage- 
man we believe to have been, in one 
sense, a Madman; and the same dic- 
tionary calls Ragman’s Rageman’s roll. 
Perhaps it was a contemptuous appel- 
lation, intended for Edw. I. because 
he called in it for subscriptions of alle- 
giance, from the nobility of Scotland, 
when he had not actually conquered 
the country, that is to say, Rageman’s 
roll was so nicknamed, in modern Eng- 
lish, Madman’s roll. 

Here we take our leave of a work 
which is exceedingly interesting, always 
learned, and often very curious. it 
supplies, in a very satisfactory manner, 
so far as it goes, a great desideratum in 
our Literature. e learning and re- 
condite reading, visible throughout the 
whole book, confer the highest honour 
upon the author. 


an 
149. Lines writien at Jerpoint Abbey. 
Lond. 8vo, pp. 16. Plates. 
«< How the earth darkens! not a day-beam 


cheers 
Its pensive look, or gilds the evening sky; 


While, through the gloom, from other worlds, 


appears 
No smile, to bid the gathering shadows die. 
All is so sadly still! the cooling breeze, 
That from yon mountains their mild fresh- 


ness bears, 
Now breathes not—floating through the 
blossom’d trees, 
To fan the noble garb, which Nature 
wears. 
No star upon our world’s dark curtain beams, 
And the moon mounts not her etherial 
throne, 
Where other eves have seen her sit supreme 
In pow’r and brightness, beautifully lone ; 
While o’er the track of heaven deep clouds 
advance, 
And Nature sinks into a sullen sleep ; 
So like the unearthly stillness of a trance, 
From which ‘tis luxury to wake and weep.” 


Such are the lines, sweet and soft, 
like the odour of the violet, which in- 
troduce this poetical eulogy of the fa- 
mily of Grace, whose ancestor was 
Raymond Le Gros, Viceroy of Ireland, 
temp. Henry IT. e sole is dis- 
tinguished by numerous noble alliances, 
and the nag leading representatives 
are: 1. Sir William Grace, Bart. who 
succeeded in 1818, to the title of his 
kinsman, Sir Richard Gamon, M. P. 
for Winchester. 2. Sheffield Grace, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, F. S. A. formerly a 
student of Winton College, and after- 
wards of St. Mary Hall, Oxford ; well 
known for his rich collection of ma- 
nuscripts and scarce books (see Moule’s 
Biblioth. Herald. Pref. xi.) and Cap- 
tain Perey Grace, R. N. 

The principal members of this fa- 
mily are celebrated in the same tone of 
plaintive meekness as characterizes 
the introduction ; and we only regret, 
that the attention to ceconomy, exhi- 
bited in the plates (which though suf- 
ficient for memorials, are not of the 
a character of the art), is likely 
to be impedimental to the full success 
of the work. 

Mausoleum books, as these works may 
be denominated, should be so richly 
embellished, that the beauty alone of 
them should prompt strong anxiety 
for their preservation. The family is 
opulent, and we therefore should have 
been glad to have seen this work in larger 
and superior , with of the best 
execution, and colo delineations of 
the arms of the several noble houses, 
with which the family has been allied. 
fous the plates is one of the Grace 
Mausoleum. Like some, erected by 


the Classical Ancients, it has an upper 
or monumental chamber, the walls of 
which 
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which are formed into arched com- 
partments, under which are inscrip- 
tions, headed by armorial bearings. 
For what is called the “ Luxury of 
Woe,” by Poets, we have no volun- 
tary taste, greatly preferring the Luxury 
of Happiness instead; but we con- 
ceive, that a man, who thus walks 
—_ the memorials of his ancestors, 
may feel various salutary impressions, 
especially if he be a Christian; a reli- 
gion which Madame Stael denominates 
*‘the comfort of misfortune, the 
luxury of misery, and the future life of 
the dying,” and of course, a great 
blessing. The house of laughter leads 
to sense, for our pleasures; but the 
house of mourning only to sublime 
and purifying abstraction. 

e shall conclude with part of one 
of the terminating stanzas, on account 
of the fine analogy at the end. 

«‘ Thy stream, thou lovely river! thine, 
sweet Nore ! 
Plowing, though all around thee feel decay ; 
Thy banks still verdant as in days of yore ; 
Through the same plains thy crystal 
waters stray : 
Still through the same untrodden pathway 
lide, 
On R ~ the trackless ocean’s silver shore, 
Till mingling with the dark and briny tide, 
Its clear and taintless nature is no more. 
How like each early hope,each infant thought! 
When the young heart like yonder stream 
could stray, 
Till from the world its spotless hue has caught 
The taint and tinge of sorrow on its “4 7 
. 15. 


<= 
150. The British Gallery of contemporary 

Portraits. Continued from Vol. LXXXU, 

Part ii, p. 247. 

AFTER a long delay, arising from 
unavoidable events, and more espe- 
cially from the death of one of the 
Proprietors, this elegant National Pub- 
lication is completed by a Twenty-fifth 
Number; forming in the whole two 
large volumes, uniformly and hand- 
somely engraved, with short but satisfac- 
tory letter-press biographical memoirs. 

‘o the names we — already no- 
ticed, are added those of 

The Right Hon. Charles James Fox. 

Admiral Lord Keith, K. B. and K.C. 

Horace Walpole Earl of Orford. 

The Rev. Sir H. Moncrieff Wellword, Bart. 

Francis Jeffrey, 4% 

Matthew Boulton, Esq. F.R.S. L. & E. 

Alexander Wedderburn, Earl of Rosslyn. 

Tho. Dampier, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. 

The Hon. Samuel Barrington, Admiral of 
the White. 


Mrs. Trimmer. 

William Roscoe, Esq. 

Thomas Campbell, Esq. 

Francis Egerton, third Duke of Bridge- 
water. 

William Murray, Earl of Mansfield. 

Sir H.C. Englefield, Bart. F.R.S. and S. A. 

Joseph Planta, Esq. LL. D, F.R.S. 

John Hoppner, Esq. R.A. 

Dudley, hel of Harrowby, Lord President 
of the Council. 

George Isaac Huntingford, D. D, Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

General Sir Geo Augustus Elliott, 
K. B. Lord Heathfield. 

John Gillies, LL. D. 

The Rev. William Mason, M.A. 

Philip Jas. De Loutherbourg, Esq. R. A. 

Right Hon.Lord Granville Leveson Gower. 

Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, K. B. 

The Honourable Alexander Fraser Tytler, 
Lord Woodhouselee. 

Benjamin West, Esq. R.A. President of 
the Royal Academy. 

George Chalmers, Esq. F. R. S. and S.A. 

The late George Colman, Esq. 

The Rt. Hon. Charles Abbot, D. C. L. 
F. R. S. Speaker of the House of Commons. 

The Rt. Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Earl of Charlemont, K. P. 

Admiral Sir Thomas Troubridge, Bart. 

Henry Tresham, Esq. R.A. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord ~ eee Castlereagh. 

Frederick Earl of Carlisle. 

Sir Nath. Wm. Wraxall, Bart. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton. 

Richard Cumberland, Esq. 

Robert Smirke, Esq. R. A. 

G.Tomline, D.D. Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

Admiral Lord Viscount Keppell. 

Sir James Makintosh, M. P. 

Edward Daniel Clarke, LL. D. 

Sir William Beechy, R. A. 

John Boydell, Esq. Alderman of London. 

James Harris, Earl of Malmesbury, K.B. 

The Right Hon. Wm. Welles "Pole 

The Rev. Thomas Gisborne, M. A 

Henry Mackenzie, Esq. F. R.S. E. 

Joseph Farington, Esq. R. A. 

John Nichols, Esq. F.R.S. 

Lord Grenville. 

The Right Hon. John Philpot Curran, 

General Sir Thomas Picton, K. B. 

Adam Fe » LL.D. 

John Hunter, Esq. F. R.S. 

T. Stothard, Esq. M.D. 

Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S. Dean of Carlisle. 

Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 

Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, K. B. 

pe _— a 

Arthur Murphy, \° 

David Wilkie, enh A. 

Right Rev. Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, 
D. D. F. R.S. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

George Gordon Byron, {Lord Byron. 

Warren Hastings, Esq. 


John 
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John Ferriar, M.D, 

John Home, Esq. 

James Northcote, Esq. R.A. 

John Earl of Darley. 

The Rev. Wm. Coxe, M.A. Archdeacon 
of Wilts. 

James Currie, M.D. F.R. S. 

William Cowper, Esq. 

Rev. Thomas Twining, M.A. 

Joseph Nollekens, Esq, R.A. 

The most noble Henry William Paget, 
Marquis of Anglesey, G.C. B. 

Lieutenant Gen, the Hon. Sir Galbraith 
Lowry Cole. 

Right Hon. George, Earl of Macartney. 

The Right Hon, Isaac Barré. 

The Rev. Sidney Smith. 

Martin Archer Shee, Esq. R. A. 

Field Marshal His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, Bart. 

Sir William Hamilton, K. B. 

Professor John Playfair. 

Dr. William Hunter. 

Henry Thompson, Esq. R. A. 

His Royal Highness Frederic Duke of York. 

Admiral Sir Harry Burrard Neale, Bart. 

John Wilson x Esq. 

Samuel ers, q 

William Slack, Esq. 

George Romney, Esq. 


Two specimens of the biography 
were given in our former notice of 
these Portraits. ‘Three others shall be 
added, as the memoirs of two modern 
Poets, and a Painter of eminence. 


*¢ Samugt Rocers, Esq. third son of Tho- 
mas Rogers, Esq. of Worcestershire, after- 
wards a r of London, a man of consi- 
derable eminence among the Protestant Dis- 
senters, and Chairman, while he lived, of 
the Committee for the management and 
superintendence of their College. 

** His mother was lineally descended from 
Philip Henry, a favourite scholar of Busby, 
and not less distinguished for his piety than 
his learning. He was born at Newington 
Green, a small village in Middlesex, on the 
30th of July, 1763. His education was 
private, and at an early age he was intro- 
duced into his father’s business. 

«* In 1791, he published ¢ The Pleasures 
of Memory, and other Poems’.” 


«« Tuomas Campsett, Esq, the son of a 
merchant in Glasgow, was born July 27, 
1777, and received the first rudiments of his 
education at the Grammar-school of that 
city. At the age of twelve he was entered 
of the University of Glasgow, where he 
continued seven years, and was particularly 
distinguished for his translations from the 
Greek Classics. In awarding the premium 
for one of these, a translation of an entire 
tragedy of Eschylus, the Professor of 
Greek pronounced, before the assembled 


University, the work of Mr. Campbell to 
be, in his opinion, the best exercise which 
had ever been given in to the University. 

‘* Mr. Campbell was, for some ‘time, 
tutor to the son of General Napier, and’at 
the age of twenty-one published at Edin- 
burgh his poem of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope.’ 
During the greater part of the 1801, 
he travelled in Germany, and, r return- 
ing to London, he married in 1803, and 
settled in that neighbourhood. In 1809, 
he published his ¢ Gertrude of Wyoming,’ 
and other new poems, and, in December 
1812, was appointed to the Professorship of 
Poetry in the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain.” 

*€ Davip Wirxie, Esq. R.A. was born in 
the year 1785, at Cults in Fifeshire, where 
his father, the late Rev. D. Wilkie, was 
Minister for upwards of thirty years. Hav- 
ing shewn, in the course of his youth, a 
considerable talent for drawing, he was sent 
by his father, at the of fifteen, to the 
academy then established at Edinburgh, 
under the direction of Mr. Graham; he con- 
tinued his studies there from drawings of 
the old masters, and from the antique, for 
five years. In 1805, he came to London, 
and soon afterwards obtained the friendship 
of Lord Mulgrave and Sir George Beau- 
mont, by each of whom he was employed: 
the former possesses the picture of the Rent 
Day, and the sketches in oil for most of his 
celebrated works; the latter his Blind Fid- 
dier. In 1806 he exhibited for the first 
time with the Royal Academy, in which 
body he was successively admitted as Asso- 
ciate and Academician in 1810 and 1812.” 

—=g 
151. German popular Stories, translated 
from the Kinder und Hans-Miirchen. 

Collected by M. M. Grimm, from oral 

tradition. 12mo, pp. 252. C. Baldwyn. 

THE species of tales which for want 
of a higher name has been denomi- 
nated Fairy, is the only branch of 
juvenile reading that accompanies us 
through life. 

No sooner are we dismissed from 
the trammels of education, than we 
begin to enjoy the liberty we read of 
in the classics, and discard our lexicons 
and grammars as too indicative of pas- 
sive obedience. Yet, while we assume 
the dignity of manhood, we look down 
with envy upon the frolics of youth, 
and fondly recur’ to the marvellous 
narratives which once riveted our at- 
tention. The child who stumbles at 
his Catechism, and is perplexed by its 
doctrines, fully compuekende the nature 


of spirits; and, if he has no settled 
belief in a future state, is firmly per- 
suaded of the existence of an invisible 

world. 
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world. As encroaches we do not 
forget our stories, and, as the husband 
discovers new charms while beauties 
fade, find that a fairy tale possesses 
something of interest besides its won- 
ders. All thestories of “‘ olden time,” 
with which we ate acquainted, may 
be traced to a Northern origin. Some 
have been altered by fancy and tradi- 
tion; others have assumed their present 
shape for the sake of allegory. 

Many of our tales have received their 
birth among the wild and gloomy 
scenes of Germany. Ghosts will only 
exist where everything else refuses to 
take root, and consequently most of 
our Mursery romances are exotics, 
graced with English names, and adapt- 
ed to English manners. Tom Thumb 
and Jack the Giant-killer, so celebrat- 
ed as the worthies of King Arthur’s 
Court, are merely seeutlined emi- 
grants: and ape the renowned 
Arthur himself may have travelled 
hither from the Black Forest. To de- 
scribe him as an opponent of the Saxons 
was a happy idea of the Chroniclers, 
as it obliterated all traces of his descent ; 
and the warrior, without troubling the 
heralds, changed his name and arms, 
not for an estate, but a crown. 

But kings and heroes are not all that 
Great Britain will have to surrender, 
through the research of our Editors. 
Sir Richard Whittington, thrice Lord 
Mayor of London, is generally sup- 
posed to have owed his good fortune to 
a Car: it has been shrewdly remarked, 
that the word in question is nothing 
more than a synonymous term for a 
Merchantman, but Messrs. Grimm 
have adduced some new evidence on 
the subject. 

«« We learn from Mr. Morier’s entertain- 
ing narrative that 7 Cat realised 
its price in India. In Italy, the merry 
priest Arlotto told the oe his Facezie, 
before the Lord Mayor was born or thought 
of: he describes the adventure as happen- 
ing to a Geneway merchant, and adds that 
another, upon hearing of the profitable ad- 
" venture, made to Rat-Island with a precious 
cargo, for which the king repaid him with 
one of the cats*.”’ 

As to Sir Richard, we think the 
evidence is sufficiently conclusive, that 
he did not acquire his estate by so 
abrupt an event. Not to lay any stress 
on a voyage, as feasible as that of the 

Argonauts, the superstition of the time 


* Notes to the “* Three Children of For- 
tune ;” see Quart. Rev. vol. 41, p. 100. 
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was such, that if had really enjoy- 
ed more than a logical akan ae 
would have been commemorated in 
sculpture on her master’s tomb, or over 
the gate of his College, or in the deeds 
of foundation. In Elstracke’s portrait 
of Sir Richard, he was originally repre- 
sented with his hand on a ‘scull,. for 
which a Cat was substituted, to please 
the popular fancy. The story, with 
all its exuberancies, seems to have 
sprung from the relation of Phineus 
and the Harpies, or, as a critic believes 
them to have been, locusts, 
Hickathrift, whose history is, pre- 
served in the Ashmolean Museum, is 
a corruption, we believe, from Hyco- 
phric of Servia. The story of the Lady 
and the Lion corresponds with our 


Beauty and the Beast. Rose-bud, 
who bis asleep from the prick of a 
spindle, and is awakened by a kiss, 


will be familiar to the readers of the 
Countess D’Aunois. But the majority 
of these narratives are purely German. 
We wish that Messrs. Grimm would 
let us have the adventures of Tyll 
Eulen-spiegel, the same august per- 
sonage as Tyell Howle-glass, of whom 
we lave elsewhere given a copious 
account. The following stanzas, of 
which the second is partly preserved 
in our ‘* Rhymes for the Nursery,” 
are translated from the German of 
Waunderhorn, vol. I. p. 235. 
** Lady-bird ! Lady-bird! pretty one! stay : 
Come sit on my finger, so happy and gay ; 
With me shall no mischief betide thee ; 
No harm would I do thee, no foeman is near ; 
I only would gaze on thy beauties so dear, 
Those beautiful winglets beside thee. 
Lady-bird! Lady-bird! fly away home, 
Thy house is a-fire, thy children will roam ; 
List ! List! to their cry and bewailing : 
The pitiless spider is weaving their doom, 
Then Lady-bird! Lady-bird! fly away home ; 
Hark! hark! to thy children’s bewailing. 
Fly back again, back again, -bird dear! 
The atigibous will ——S thee 
here ! 
With them shall no perils attend thee ; 
They'll guard thee so safely from danger or 
care, (fair, 
They'll gaze on thy beautiful — 80 
And comfort, and love, and — thee.” 
+ Vil. 
And now a truce with antiquitics : 
happily this volume contains some- 
thing more than mere archzology. 
The tale of Hans in Luck includes an 
excellent moral, like that of ae 
What dye call it? to be discovered by 
the 
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the reader. The Travelling Musicians 
is of the first class of humour; the 
Fisherman and his wife, similar to the 
Monk of Cambray, in a poetical col- 
lection, is'supetior to its parallel ; and 
the Queen-Bee may be classed with 
Voltaire’s Zadig in regard to ingenuity. 
To juvenile minds who seek for amuse- 
ment; to elder ones who look merel 

to the tendency ; to writers who poac 

for incidents; in short, to every de- 
seription of readers, we recommend 
these Tales as an agreeable pastime. 
The embellishments by Cruikshank 
are much in the spirit of Callot, and 
form an excellent accompaniment to 


the text. 
a 


152. Carwin, and other Tales. By Charles 
_Brockden Brown. 8 vols. 12mo. 
153. Memoirs of C. B. Brown, the American 
Novelist. By William Dunlap, 8vo. 
Colburn and Co. 


IN reviewing this production of an 
American Author, we cannot but feel 
happy that we are enabled to bestow 
upon it great commendation. It ap- 
pears, in fact, to be a pledge of “‘ better 
days,” a sort of watery sun-beam en- 
deavouring to break its way through 
the dense clouds which have so long 
obscured the literary hemisphere of 
that quarter of the globe, and which 
have almost compelled us to doubt the 
truth of the Poet’s assertion. 
<¢ Ceelum non animum mutant qui trans mare 

currunt.” 

We cannot, however, bestow upon 
these tales our unqualified approbation. 
The fiction is undoubtedly ingenious, 
we should rather say extraordinary, 
and in many places there is spirit in 
the conversation, and elegance in the 
detail, but still there exists a vague- 
ness, an ambiguity throughout the 
whole, which is far from satisfying the 
mind of the reader. 

The Tales (particularly that of *‘ Car- 
win”) are in an unfinished state, owi 
to the decease of the author during 
their composition ; this, it may be 
urged, does not in any degree diminish 
the merit of the work ; we will grant 
it to be so; but it certainly cannot fail 
to detract from the interest of the 
story. A Tale, like a Sermon, should 
be well wound up at the conclusion ; 
if it be not, all the force of the argu- 
ment, all the beauty of the la 
are ** wasted on the desert air.” It is 
like a man fortifying his castle to repel 





the assaults of an enemy, and who 
after having expended wealth, time, 
and trouble, and being just on the 
point of accomplishing his object, 
evacuates his strong -hold withent 
rhyme or reason, and leaves the pro- 
duce of his toil to be reaped by aliens. 
Still, with all these drawbacks, ‘‘ Car- 
win” and the accompanying Tales are 
well worth perusal, as the beauties 
certainly outbalance the defects. 

There are few, we are inclined to 
believe, who have not read with delight 
the former productions of this inge- 
nious writer; to such our present com- 
mendations will no doubt appear super- 
fluous. But to those who have not 
experienced that pleasure, we would 
recommend the present work as holding 
the first rank among American writin 
and a_ respectable pee among t 
literary productions of our own country. 

Since writing the above, we have 

used the “* Life of Mr. Brown,” by 
Guan with mingled feelings of plea- 
sure and regret ; of pleasure at behold- 
ing pourtrayed the splendid progress of 
that Western star to the summit of 
persian and literary honours, and 
regret at knowing, that it had scarcel 
attained that height ere its rays, which 
else had delighted and vivified the 
world, were quenched in everlasting 
darkness; of pleasure at being made 
acquainted with a character so truly 
amiable, firm in attachment to his 
relatives and friends, and truly kind 
and humane to strangers ;—of regret 
that the life of so good a man should 
have been rendered miserable by ill 
health and pecuniary difficulties. 


—@— 
154. Sixteenth Report of the Directors of 
the African Institution; read at the An- 
nual General Meeting, held on the 10th 

day of May 1822, 8vo. pp. 412. 

NO persons can more sincerely res- 
pect the noble motives and energetic 
actions of this Society, and no persons 
can twee ae aoe the sea 

an rbarian ciple, 
w ielt offers the slightest inuenbintin® 
to the complete abolition of the slave- 
trade, than ourselves. But it is a rule 
with us to think, that men can never 
be made what they ought to be, while 
it is their interest to be what they are; 
and that so long as there are venders 
and b of slaves, there will be car- 
riers of them. These resurrection-men 
of living persons, will only raise the 
price 
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price of their subjects, in consequence 
of difficulties. There appear to us, 
however, three important points, 
which will do more than all: First, 
the introduction of the Steam-engine, 
Steam-carriages, and other machinery, 
in the most ample extent, into West 
India labour ; Secondly, the instruc- 
tion of Missionary Natives, and child- 
ren, in useful and mechanical Arts, 
and the ful aid of the Press ; 
Thirdly, a prohibition of the fitting up 
of vessels in a manner suited for the 
transport of slaves ; for most assuredly 
the stores, arrangements, &c. must be- 
tray the purpose. We speak thus in 
no disrespect; but the measures in a 
great part taken, seem to us, more di- 
rected to canvass friends to the Aboli- 
tion, than directly to effect it. We 
allude to 404/. 13s. 4d. paid for Tracts 
on the subject, which sum, added to 
7021. 10s. for Stationery and Incident- 
als, makes an allotment of 1,107/. 3s. 
4d. out of 1,518/. 8s. 4d. for secondary 
objects. (Seep. 56.) —~ 


~~ 
155. Elegy on the Death of Percy Byssche 

Shelley. By Arthur Brooke, 8vo. pp. 17. 

MR. Brooke, an enthusiastic young 
man, who has written some good but 
licentious verses, has here got up a 
collection of stanzas, for the ostensible 

urpose ‘of ee en the ta- 
ents and virtues of that hig pgited 
individual, Percy Byssche Shelley.” 
( Preface.) 

Concerning the talents of Mr. Shel- 
ley, we know no more than that he 
published certain convulsive caperings 
of Pegasus labouring under cholic 
pains; namely, some purely fantastic 
verses, in the hubble bubble, toil and 
trouble style; and as to Mr. Shelley's 
virtues, if he belonged (as we under- 
stand he did,) to a junta, whose writ- 
ings tend to make our sons profligates, 
Pr our daughters strumpets, we 
ought as justly to regret the decease of 
the Devil (if that were possible), as of 
one of his coadjutors. Seriously speak- 
ing, however, we feel no pleasure in 
the untimely death of this Tyro of the 
Juan school, that pre-eminent acade- 
my of Infidels, Blasphemers, Seducers, 
and Wantons. We had much rather 
have heard, that he and the rest of the 
fraternity bad been consigned to a 


M of La Trappe, for correction 
of their rous principles, and ex- 
purgation of their corrupt minds. 


Revisw.—Poems by Mr. Brooke, Mr. Knight, &c. 
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Percy Byssche Shelley is a fitter subject 
for a penitentiary dying speech, than a 
lauding elegy; for the mase of the 
rope, rather than that of the cypress ; 
the muse that advises us ‘‘ warning to 
take by others’ harm, and we shall do 
full well’’. 

Mr. Brooke has also published Re- 
trospection, with other poems. “ Re- 
trospection”’ breathes the same strain as 
the preceding elegy ; but is often more 
deficient in harmony. Egotism and 
licentiousness appear to be the young 
author’s ruling passions; frequently ac- 
companied by an unpardonable loose- 
ness of versification. We are certain 
the following extract will be quite suf- 
ficient to satisfy our readers : 

“Yet that is much to me, for whom ta 

have deemed 

Though for a moment of deliverance or 

Exemption from excruciating throbs 

That wasted my young heart,” &c. &e. 

When such miserable versification 
as this can be tolerated, we may bid 
adieu to British poesy. 


a ae 

156. Athalian; a » tn Five Acts, 
With Notes by J.C. Knight. 12mo. pp. 95. 
OUR opinion of the insipidity of 
French Tragedy is such, that we do 
not think the French could creditably 
get up a dying speech, much less one of 
murder or suicide, committed by res- 
table people. In Comedy, their 
umour is often delicate and inimit- 
able, because they there follow their 
natural tact and sprightliness, and are 
not, as in Tragedy, dancing masters 
aping heroes. Here we, however, stop. 
Mr. Knight says, that he has published 
this translation from Racine, at the 
age of seventeen, in order to defray 
rt of the expences of an education 
for Holy Orders, at one of the Univer- 
sities, or at St. Bees’ Clerical Institu- 
tion. The Translation is of course 
chained down to the original; is the 
case of a mummy; and Mr. Knight 

has thus had no opportunity of dis: 
ing in poetry the talent which he has 
exhibited in the notes. As we con- 
ceive that, generally speaking, there 
will be less literature, morals, or civiliz- 
ation in the world, unless they are 
taken up by the ecclesiastical profes- 
sion, we are glad to see youths of 
seventeen of literary habits thus pre- 
paring themselves for so useful a pro- 
fession ; and hope that his pecuniaty 
profits may equal his Sere 
e 
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We fear, however, that Racine more 

follows Sternhold than Sophocles, in 

such lines as these: 

** When the despised poor enjoy the pre- 
sence 

Of their great Maker, 

Then shall the wicked, of the Almighty’s 

ven 


Be a partaker.” P. 54. 


Revisw.—Poems by Mr. 


We hope that readers will purchase 
Mr. Knight's work, »s a specimen of 
French Tragedy, and buy no more. 


—-@— 
157. Poetical Essays on the Character of 

Pope, as a Poet and Moralist ; and on the 

Language and Oljects most fit for Poetry. 

By Charles Lloyd. Lond. 12mo. pp. 70. 

THERE exists a foolish custom of 
commencing Authorship with Poetry, 
although an art in which there must 
be excellence to obtain even cool ap- 
probation ; and here we have a young 
man professing to write “on the Lan- 
guage and Oljects most fit for Poetry,” 
who retains such lines as this ; 

«¢ This Christ meant, when he said, that 
he should find.” P. 40. 

He ~ us two long poems, without a 

sy of imagination, though this is 

the very soul of poetry. The real abi- 

lity of this Author lies in argument 

and acuteness. He says, 

‘The merit of Pope, as an Ethical Poet, 
consists ngt so much: in the depth of his 
Philosophy, as in the vigorous and sharp 
manner with which he adorns common 
places.” P. 44. 

This is shrewd and sensible; and if 
Mr. Lloyd will read, reflect, and write 
only ideas, we doubt not but he would 

roduce a good work. But because 
Lord Byron by the richness of his 
fancy inspirits mere colloquy in metre, 
half-dramatic, half-hudibrastic, imi- 
tators suppose that versified —— is 
the same thing. This is just like 
thinking, that being able to copy the 
figure of one of the dances of Vestris, 
is to possess the same talent. 


—@-— 
158. A simple Statement of the manner of 
relieving the Poor at White Waltham, co. 
Berks. By John Sawyer, Esq. Third 

Edition, pp. 14. Wetton and Co. 

MR. Sawyer states, that the weekly 
pensioners are supported by voluntary 
contributions; and that the lazy and 
fraudulent poor (if they appl oe re- 
lief), are consigned to a work-house, 
*‘which has not equal comforts with 








Lloyd, Mr. Carrington, &c, 


the cottager's home, no meat diet being 
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allowed.” (P. 7.) Thus the Rates 
have been reduced six times below for- 
mer amounts. (P. 14.) We believe 
it; for, (to use a pun of Swift's) this 
mode of dieting will not encourage 
them to die eating at the expence of 
the parish, which these rogues look 

mn as a sort of Prodigal Son’s 
ather, bound to kill fatted calves for 
them. Whereas the allusion does not 
apply in any other light, than their 
being Prodigal Sons themselves. 

All the paupers not pensioned are 
relieved in the poor-house only, where 
the diet is limited to milk porridge, po- 
tatoes, and bread, ‘* which very well 
suit the health of old people and 
children.” (P. 6.) As to billeting the 
paupers, we know an instance where 
a good comely girl begged not to be 
sent to a certain farmer's, because he 
was a libertine, and.thus her character 
might be lost. 


u 


—@— 

159. The Banks of Tamar; a Poem, with 
other Pieces. By N.T, Carrington, 8vo. 
pp. 160. London, Baldwin and Co. 


NUMEROUS passages in the 
** Banks of Tamar” are not unworth 
the authors of Lewesdon and Bid- 
combe Hills—poems, in the manner of 
which Mr. Carrington’s book is writ- 
ten. Unfortunately strangers take no 
interest in the scenes described; and 
therefore such poems ought to be ac- 
companied with prints of the finest 
spots. We regret that the expence 
thrown away upon the printing and 
paper of the miscellaneous pieces was 
not devoted to this desirable support. 


OH 


160. Conversations on Matrimony ; 
By John Ovington. Lond. 8vo. pp. 142. 
THE general method of procuring 

connubial happiness, is by perpetua 
kindness on the part of the Pusband, 
and perpetual good humour on that of 
the wife. Mr. Ovington dyes the sub- 
ject of a scripture colour, and adapts 
his work accordingly to the wear of 
numerous classes of ‘Religionists. 


ee aoe 
161. The twelfth number of the Retrospec- 
tive Review is just published. Mr. C. Bald- 
wyn has also brought out Part I. of a new 
edition of Butler’s Remains, with additional 
annotations, &c. Part II. is preparing for 
publication. We shall speak more full 
these volumes at a future Hoey 
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Cuinese Literature. 
The sth Number of the Paris Asiatic 


Journal contains an interesting letter on 
this subject from M. Abel Remusat. He 
points out the extraordinary change which, 
even within these 10 years, has taken place 
in the opinions of the inhabitants of Europe 
respecting the Chinese language and lite- 
rature, and the facility of acquiring a com- 
petent knowledge of them. Formerly, it 
was imagined that the Chinese characters 
were little less difficult to decipher than the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt; that the life of 
man barely sufficed to acquire a superficial 
knowledge of them ; and that, after all, the 
literature of China was not worth the pains. 
These false notions are now completely dis- 
pelled; the publication of many useful works, 
particularly Mr. Morrison’s Dictionary, the 
attention now hestowed on Chinese Litera- 
ture by the English and French, give reason 
to hope it will soon be as accessible to the 
student, as Arabic, Sanscrit, and Persian. 
Not to speak of Sir G. Staunton and M. 
Klaproth, we have proofs in Morrison, 
Milne, &c., that Chinese may be learned in 
a few years. We have, in fact, been able to 
decipher the most ancient iuscriptions of 
China; to seek, in the modern forms of 
writing, the remaining vestiges of the more 
ancient; and to have traced the history of 
the invention of the Chinese characters, 
and of their divers transformations, from 
the direct representation of material objects, 
at the remotest periods of their history, to 
the modes afterwards invented hy the oe 
panese and the Coreans to express syllables, 
and form an alphabet. It affirmed that 
the Chinese were the most ignorant of peo- 
ple in geography; and that before the Je- 
suits, they were not even acquainted with 
the countries to the North of the Great 
Wall. 

It has been proved that their frontier 
once extended as far as the Caspian Sea; 
that provinces of Persia were united with 
their empire; that they were even acquaint- 
ed with the Lupones of Peutinger’s map *; 
and in a word, that we must seek among 
them for accurate information respecting 
the history and geography of Bukaria, &c. 
The most complete description of Camboya 
yet extant, is extracted from their books; 
their maps and their narratives have been 
made use of to clear up a great number of 
obscurities in the geography of Asia, in the 
middle ages; and the finest work of this 


* A-tribe to the North of Caucasus, un- 
known to all other people, unless it be to 
the Americans. 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCII. Part II. 
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kind, which has yet been executed, will be 
founded on the descriptions and Itineraries 
of the Chinese. We have already seen two 
Archipelagos, unknown to our navigators, 
which have been transferred from the Chi- 
nese charts to ours. 

It was affirmed that these people had al- 
ways neglected the study of foreign lan- 
guages; but it has been found that they 
et Sanscrit dictionaries ; that their literati 
had made translations of Indian and Tibetian 
works; that they even possessed Polyglot 
dictionaries, and that a college for teaching 
the Western languages has existed at Pekin 
for these six ceuturies. Nay more, the do- 
cuments contained in their historical books, 
have been made use of to trace, with the aid 
of languages, the origin and the affinity of 
the tribes of divers races in Upper Asia ; and 
& new work, now preparing for publication 
(the Asia Polyglotta of M.Klaproth), where 
the same means are employed, will doubt- 
less lead to results still more decisive. It 
was supposed that the Chinese had always 
been without communication with the na- 
tiens of the West; but we have not only 
found in their books the most exact details 
on the trade in silk, the Oriental name of 
which was unknown, but there has likewise 
been discovered, in the list of the patriarchs 
successors of Bouddha, a monument of the 
highest interest to the Oriental chronology, 
and the ancient history of Hindoostan. We 
have found the Pythagorean and Platonic 
principles taught by their philosophers be- 
fore the era of Pythagoras and Plato, the 
ineffable name of Jenovan, the dogma of 
the Logos, and that of the Platonic Triad; I 
had almost said, the secret of the mysteries, 
in a Chinese work of the 5th century, before 
the Christian era. The ideas that been 
formed of the manners, the habits, and the 
institutions of the Chinese, have been no 
less completely corrected, by the transla- 
tions of works on legislation, philosophy, 
and literature, which have been published 
within these 10 years, in France and Eng- 
land. This study has taken one of the 
first places among the branches of Asiatic 
Literature, which it is impossible that it can 
now lose. Chinese will be studied like San- 
scrit or Arabic, if we wish to acquire new 
ideas, and accurate knowledge of man and 
nature, of the present and the past, in a 

espace which embraces the half of Asia, and 
comprehends one-third of the human race ; 
it will be studied to complete the history of 
the migrations of nations, of the revolutions 
of the ancient world, and of the middle ; 
of the progress and of the aberrations of the 
human mind; and to trace, on a grander 
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scale, the picture of religious belief and 
doctrines, and the catalogue of errors, 
which is far more simple, and almost as in- 
teresting, as that of truths. The motives 
which invited Gaubil, Prémare Disguignes, 
still subsist in their full force; or rather, 
they have been strengthened and multiplied 
by the very progress of our knowledge; the 
obstacles alone have vanished. 


Frencu Literature. 


A new Journal is announced, which if 
well executed, may be of essential service to 
the learned world. It is intended to be a 
Bulletin of all the Sciences propeily so call- 
ed, and will communicate the earliest infor- 
mation of all new scientific works—of all 
new and important discoveries ; in short, to 
contain the essence of the 3 or 400 scienti- 
fic Journals that are published in different 
parts of the world. the utility of such an 
undertaking is very evident, but the difficul- 
ties with which it will be attended are 
equally apparent. The name of the author 
is the Baron De Ferussac, who is stated to 
have engaged about 150 assistants at Paris, 
among whom are many very eminent names, 
and numerous foreign correspondents. 

Dr. Spurzheim has just published at Pa- 
ris, a new work, called ‘* Essay on the Ele- 
mentary Principles of Education.” The au- 
thor has founded his work on a belief in 
God. It contains many excellent observa- 
tions on physical and moral education, 
adapted to the several periods of infancy, 
adolescence, and youth, Unhappily, Dr. 
S. has intermixed many paradoxes and re- 
veries, which may amuse the imagination, 
but cannot satisfy the understanding. 

The Paris Asiatic Society, in its October 
sitting, heard the Report of its Committee 
on the most advisable mode of employing 
the funds proceeding from the subscriptions 
of this year. ‘The Committee observes, 
that the very recent institution of the So- 
ciety makes it impossible immediately to 
commence printing a capital work, though 
there can be no hesitation in promising se- 
veral works of importance: such would be, 
a Sanscrit Dictionary, a Mantchoo Lexicon, 
a Mongol Vocabulary; Extracts from the 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Armenian 
Historians; an edition of the Georgian 
Chronicle of Vakhtang, of the Geography 
of Ibn-Haukal, and of many other useful 
books. Meantime, not to leave their funds 
unemployed, and also to prove that the 
Society is seriously resolved to pursue the 
professed objects of its institution, the Com- 
mittee proposed to print the following :— 
1. Sanscrit Fragments, with literal Transla- 
tions. 2. Fables of Vartan, in Armenian 
and French, 3. A Japanese Grammar, 
translated from an excellent abridgment of 
that of P. Rodriguez, in the Royal Library. 
M. Langles, Conservator of the Oriental 
MSS. in the Royal Library, having been 
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applied to for the MS. containing the ex- 
tract in question, not only declares his rea- 
diness to assist in promoting the useful ob- 
ject of the Society; but likewise offered to 
lend a most rare volume from his private 
collection, containing the Japanese Gram- 
mar, of which the MS. in the Royal Li- 
brary is an extract. 


Roman ANTIQUITIES FOUND IN FRANCE. 


A countryman in the vicinity of Avalon, 
with the intention of improving a field which 
he possesses in the environs of that town, 
on a pretty high hill called Montmartre, 
thought of removing the large stones which 
abounded in it. After labouring incessantly 
for several days, he discovered some tiles 
much larger than those in use at Avalon; 
this surprised him, particularly when he 
considered the elevation of the spot. He 

ursues his work with continued ardour; 
fis pick-axe strikes against a hard round 
body ; it proves to be a head, which appears 
to him to be of so lerge a size, that he ima- 
gines it must be that of the devil. The 
countryman, frightened, hastens to the vil- 
lage, where he relates his adventure ; his 
neighbours believe him, and no one has a 
mind to return with him to see the head of 
the Devil. M. Malot, a well-informed 
man, who formerly held a public office, but 
is now retired to the village, where he culti- 
vates a farm of his own, was soon informed 
of this event: he encouraged the peasant, 
and with some difficulty persuaded him to 
conduct him to the place where he made 
the discovery; when they reached it the 

easant, keeping a few steps distant, shows 
ime the monstrous head which he had raised 
with his pick-axe. M. Malot takes it, re- 
moves the earth which covers the greatest 
part, and finds it to be of white marble of 
exquisite workmanship. M. Malot was 
transported with joy; the peasant, cured of 
his fears, began to dig farther; they found 
other heads, beautiful statues almost entire, 
and other extremely curious antiquities. A 
friend of the Arts, who resides at Avalon, 
has bought the field containing these eu- 
rious remains of antiquity, giving the pea- 
sant his own price. He immediately set se- 
veral labourers to work. They have found 
not only the area of an antique Temple, per- 
fectly marked out walls which are 2 or 
8 feet high, but also a great quantity of 
mutilated statues of white marble of extra- 
ordinary beauty, and many copper and silver 
coins of the ~~ Emperors. M. Cha- 
ristie, an architect, who receives a pension 
from Government, and who is now residin 
at Avalon for the benefit of his health, will 
shortly make a report to the Institute on 
all these precious discoveries. 


Lancasuire Torocrapny. 


Since the ‘‘Fragments of Lancashire,” 
by Mr. Gregson, F.S.A. and honorary 
Member of the Society of a 
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of Newcastle upon Tyne, were lish- 
ed, a spirit of inquiry has s widely 
in that county, and considerable progress 
has been made in collecting information 
relative to families of note resident there 
in former times. A series of views of 
old mansions and churches is publishing 
in Lithography at Manchester; and 
another series, elegantly engraved, is pre- 
paring at Liverpool ; and both will contri- 
bute to the enrichment of any County His- 
tory that may hereafter be published. Mr. 
Roberts is about to publish a History of the 
Parish of Ormskirk, amd those celebrated 
laces Burscough Abbey, founded by the 
homs in Richard I.’s time, and Lathom 
Hall, are within the bounds he has pre- 
scribed. Henry VII. visited his father-in- 
law soon after he came to the Crown, at 
Knowsley and Lathom; with the latter he 
was highly delighted, and caused Richmond 
Palace afterwards to be erected upon the 
same model. Mr. Gregson made inquiries, 
but without success, for a drawing of this 
house, so famous during the civil wars for 
the long siege Lady Derby sustained there, 
until relieved by Prince Rupert’s appearance 
in the county. He had the new house en- 
graved, by the permission of the worthy 
owner, Edward Bootle Wilbraham, esq. M.P. 
We are informed that Mr. Gregson, is con- 
tinuing his researches after Lancashire anti- 
quity. This gives us reason to hope we 
shall soon see more ‘‘ Fragments of Lanca- 
shire.”"—There has lately come into his 
hands a drawing from a painting taken of 
Bold Hall in 1712, when that old noted 
hall was surrounded by a moat; it was of 
timber, and seems to have been a more mag- 
nificent building than that in the same style 
precisely given in the og fe Cheshire, 
viz. the Vale Royal Abbey. e heiress of 
this estate is now about to be married to a 
Polish Prince ! 


Fossi. Remains. 


The fossil bones of animals belonging to a 
primeval world are found to exist in Swit- 
zerland in proportion as more attention is 
paid to them, and they are often thrown in- 
to the fire together with the coals, in the 
beds of which they are found. In the meet- 
ing of Swiss Naturalists this year, M. de 
Lue, of Geneva, presented a paper on this 
subject, in which he endeavours to refute 
the assertion of M. Cuvier; according to 
which, it is not proved that the temperature 
of the Northern climates has changed since 
the times when animals of the species of the 
elephant, the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, 
the elasmothereum, and the tapir, subsisted 
in them. After some preliminary observa- 
tions, which cannot be extracted here, M. 
de Lue declares his opinion, that as, in 
those remote ages of antiquity, the distribu- 
tion of land and sea was different from what 
it now is, it may hence be inferred that the 
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nature of the atmosphere and the tempera- 
ture were likewise different. The existence 
of the larger elephant, from Sicily to Sibe- 
Tia, proves farther, that these countries were 
then less different in their climate than they 
now are; and the author concludes with the 
remark of his illustrious uncle, —‘* That the 
revolution caused by the deluge produced a 
great change on the surface of the earth, 
even with respect to the influence of the 
Sun’s beams; and it appears that the tem- 
perature of different countries was, at that 
time, not so dissimilar as at present, and 
that the difference of the seasons was like- 
wise less considerable. Hence we may un- 
derstand why large animals could live then, 
in climates where they now subsist.” 





CRYSTALLISATION. 


A new, simple, and intelligible theory of 
crystallisation has been announced, and in 
some measure developed, by Mr. Gurney, 
who has been lecturing at the Surrey Insti- 
tution. He seems to have met and disposed 
of all the objections which have been urged 
against the existing theories brought for 
ward on this abstruse and hitherto compli- 
cated subject. The new theory depends on 
another, now universally recognised—that 
of definite proportions. Mr. Gurney pro- 
fesses to demonstrate, that since the ele- 
mentary atems of matter are capable of 
uniting with each other only in definite pro- 
portions, the forms in which certain com- 
pounds are found to crystallise are the ne- 
cessary results of such condition, and that 
they can crystallise in no other. Thus he 
shows that where the elementary atoms of 
matter are of a spherical form, compounds 
of those atoms in equal quantities, if they 
take any regular form, must take that of the 
cube. And this is actually the case in the 
instances of such compounds as are known 
to be of that description. 


LitHoGRapny. 


Lithography has made an extraordinary 
progress in England within the last few 
years. To those acquainted with its present 
state of advancement, it will appear strange 
to assert, that twenty-five years ago, there 
was no knowledge of the art amongst us ;— 
that it remained almost wholly uncultivated 
until the year 1817, while at this moment 
it is carried to a degree of perfection which 
bids fair to rival the best efforts of the en- 
graver. 

Its history is rather curious. An inge- 
nious German, Aloisius Senefelder, who had 
been alternately player, poetaster, and pain- 
ter, claims the merit of inventing it. He is 
a native of Munich. He published a work 
on the subject, which was translated in the 
year 1819; but this is rather a German 

istory of his own adventures and egotism, 
than of a book of data and principles. Sene- 
felder initiated another German of the name 
of 
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of P. H. André, into the mysteries of his 
art. This person transported himself and 
his art into England, where he obtained a 
patent for it in 1801, under the name of 
Polyautographic Printing. He published 
«* Specimens of Polyautographic Printing,” 
consisting of 36 plates, from drawings by 
Faseli, Sir Robert Kerr Porter, and others. 
M. André quitted England in 1805, and 
was ded in busi by Mr. G. L. 
Volweiler, who farther improved the art, 
but returned to the Continent in 1807.— 
In 1803, (txxvint. 193) we gave a Portrait 
of M. André, the first Lithographic Printer 
in this country, (who was a respectable man, 
originally of considerable property, and ds- 
voted much time, labour, and expence, in 
bringing his art to maturity,) with a Memoir 
detailing the progress of the art up to that 
time. © Lithography was then introduced in 
the Quarter-master General's department at 
the Horse Guards, where it drudged in the 
a of plans and circular letters. — 

ith the exception of this patronage, it 
remained almost unnoticed in England. A 
Mr. Banks, of Bath, published a pamphlet 
about it; he also constructed several lit- 
tle presses; but nothing was effectually 
done to prove the capabilities of the art, 
or to facilitate its proper introduction to 
general notice. It was not until the year 
1817, that a merited degree of interest and 
attention appears to have been afforded to 
Lithography. From that period the number 
of presses and practitioners, in various 
branches, have rapidly increased in England. 
A translation, by Mr. Hullmandel, of « 
French work, published in December, 1819, 
threw some additional light and importance 
on the subject, and has probably assisted its 
pen ress in this country. Very lately, Mr. 

icholson, the landscape painter, has be- 
stowed considerable attention on the art. 
In the hands of so clever an artist, it must 
needs have accumulated much power and 
refinement.—Though only a mechanical 
process, Lishography promises to be an 
advantage and an ornament to every branch 
of the Fine Arts. But the price at present 
charged by the Lithographic Printers being 
double that of Copper Plate Printing, pre- 
vents the art being used to advantage when 
the number to be printed is large. The 
additional price of Printing generally ex- 
ceeds the difference of cost between the 
Engraving on Copper and the drawing on 
Stone. This will, we doubt not, be obvi- 
ated in time by competition. 





Fist Arts. 

A most beautiful medal, designed by the 
celebrated Flaxman, and executed by Wyon, 
of the Royal Mint, has just been completed 
for the Royal Cambrian Institution. On 
the obverse is a fine figure of a Bard in the 
oe of life, his left hand reclining on the 

wrp, and holding in his right Coellren y 


. Literature and Science. 





(xct1. 


Beirdd (the Bardie al babel)» the rising sun 
shining on him in full splendour. In the 
back-ground a view of Stonehenge, with 
Druidical sltars, &c. and the following 
metto, in ancient British characters, in- 
scribed underneath : ‘* Cared Doeth yr En- 
cilion.”” The first impression in gold, ele- 
gantly mounted, has been presented to Mr. 
Thomas Jones, of Long Acre, for the best 
Welsh Ode on the revival of the above In- 
stitution. Others are now preparing for 
J.H. Parry, Esq. late Editor of The Cambro- 
Briton, and the Rev. Edw. Hughes, of Bod- 
vary, Denhighshire—one for an English 
Essay on the Welsh language, and the other 
for a Welsh Poem on Hu Gadarn, who led 
the Cymry first into Britain, and taughs 
them the use of the plough, Xe. 


Fisuine Ner. 


A patent has been granted to J. F. Mar- 
quis de Chabannes, of Russell-place, Fitzroy- 
square, for a new method and apparatus for 
attracting and catching fish. A lighted 
lamp is sunk to the necessary depth in the 
water, and the case of the lamp has pipes 
attached to it that lead above the water's 
surface, for the purpose of admitting air to 
the lamp, and drawing off the smoke. The 
object of placing the light in the water is to 
attract the fishes, for which purpose a box 
containing mirrors is connected to the lamp, 
and behind are traps of nets, into which the 
fishes are allured by the mirrors. ‘There is 
a contracted passage of netting which gives 
way to the fishes entering, but closes against 
their return. In this pouch the fishes 
collect, and are taken out by the fishermen 
when the box is drawn up. 


Sinoutar Custom at Hatovcuton. 


The town of Haloughton, Leicestershire, 
is distinguished by s singular and ludicrous 
ancient custom. A piece of land was be- 
queathed to the use and advantage of the 
Rector, for providing ‘* two hare-pies, a 
quantity of ale, and two dozen penny loaves, 
to be scrambled for on Easter hsoher, an- 
nually.”” The land, before the enclosure 
took place, was called ‘¢ Hare-crop Leys ;” 
and at the time of dividing the fields, in 
1770, a piece was allotted to the Rector in 
lieu of the said Leys. The custom is still 
continued ; but instead of hare, the Rector pro- 
vides two large raised pies made of veal and 
bacon; these are divided into parts and put 
into a sack, and about two gallons of ale, in 
twowooden bottles,without handles or strings, 
are also put into a sack; the penny loaves 
are cut into quarters and put in a basket. 
Thus prepared, the men Jeave the yey 
and are soon joined by the women and chil- 
dren, who march to a place called “* Hare- 
pie-bank,” about a quarter of a mile South 
of the town. In the course of this journey, 


the pieces of bread are occasionally thrown 
fur scrambling ; but the pies and ale are 
carried 
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carried to the grand rustic theatre of confu- 
sion. This in olden time (though not upon 
so great a scale, or destined for such bloody 
feasts, as the Roman amphitheatres) con- 
sisted of a bank, with a small trench round 
it, and a circular hole in the centre. Into 
this the pies and ale are promiscuously 
thrown, and every frolicsome athletic youth, 
who is fond of the sport, rushes forward to 
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seize a bit, or bear away a bottle. Confu- 
sion ensues, and what began in puerile sport 
has occasionally terminated in a boxing- 
match. To the credit of the town, it has 
ended, for a number of years, in peace ; and 
the day has been spent in the greatest 
hilarity. See Nichols’s ‘* Leicestershire,” 
11. 630. 


on: 


STATI 


STICS. 


POPULATION OF 


IN the Supplement of vol. xc. ii. p. 626, 
we introduced a Statistical Summary of the 
Population of Great Britain; with some re- 
marks respecting the plan to be adopted in 
taking the Census of 1821. We now em- 
brace the opportunity of stating the most 
importaut results of that Census, which we 
are enabled to do from the Parliamentary 
Abstracts before us. 

There has been issued a voluminous, ela- 
borate, and very valuable statistical work, 
consisting of an abstract of the Population 
and Parish Registry Returns, for 1821, 
“« Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed July 2, 1822.”* The volume is 
a thick folio. It. consists first of ‘ Preli- 
minary Observations,” on the Enumeration 
Abstract, on the divisions of England into 
Shires, &c.; on the Ages of Persons, Bap- 
tisms, Marriages, &c.; on the Increase of 
the Population, &e. Secondly, of «‘Com- 
parative Enumeration of five periods, 1700, 
1750, 1801, 1811, and 1821.” Thirdly, 
*« Enumeration Abstract,” being an Account 
of the Population of England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and the Isles, &c. showing the num- 
ber of Houses inhabited—by how many Fa- 
milies occupied — Houses building — unin- 
habited —the Number of Families chiefly 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


employed in Agriculture—those chiefly em- 
ployed in Trade, Manufactures, &e.—* all 
other Families not comprised in the Two 
preceding classes ’—Males—Females—To- 
tal of Persons ;—and, fourthly, ** Parish 
Register Abstract.” 

In the ‘‘ preliminary observations” it is 
stated, that ‘‘ the subject of Classification 
may be dismissed by stating, that the third 
or negative class appears to consist. chiefly 
of superannuated labourers, and widow res- 
sident in small tenements; this may serve 
to show that scarcely any information can 
be drawn from the numbers which appear 
in the third or negative class; from the two 
former classes, and especially the agricultu- 
ral, important inferences may with confi- 
dence be deduced ; for instance, that in the 
year 1811, rather more than one-third part 
of the population of Great Britain (or, more 
accurately, 352 in 1,000) were employed in 
raising subsistence for the other two-thirds; 
that in the year 1821, the proportion had 
decreased to one-third (333 in 1,000) :— 
the degree in which the population of the 
several counties of Great Britain is agricul- 
tural, may of course be easily deduanl from 
the respective county Summaries. 


Summary and Comparative Statement of the Enumerations of 1801; 1811; and 1821. 


Rate of 


Rate of 


























Popula- Popula- Popula- 
. aa 2 Increase | Dim. so : : Increase | Dim. . nom , 
r per per per 
} Cont. Cent. Cent. | Cent. 
England. .} 8,331,434} 144 — | 9,538,827 | 18 — [11,261,437 
|Wales..... 541,546} 18 — 611,788 | 17 1-5 — 717,438 
Scotland..! 1,599,068 | 13 = 1,805,688 | 15 6-7 — | 2,093,456 
10,472,048} 14 — 11,956,303 | 17 2-3 — [14,072,331 
Army, 470,598 | 36 — 640,500 =~ 50 319,300 
\Navy, &c. — 
| Totals.../10,942,646 | 15 — {12,596,803 {| 144 Re 14,891,621 




















A calculation has also been made upon 
in the same periods. 


the comparative population of each county, 





* By Joun Rickman, Esq. appointed by his Majesty's Most Hon. Privy Council, to 
The 


digest and reduce into Order the Parish Register Returns. 
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The following is the Progressive Increase of the Ten Principal Towns of England. 























Year 1801. Year 1811. Year 1821. 
London ------ 900,300 1,050,000 1,225,964 
Manchester - - - - 81,020 98,573 133,788 
Liverpool - - - - - 77,653 94,376 118,972 
Birmingham - - - - 73,670 85,755 106,722 
Bristol - - - - - - - 63,645 76,433 87,779 
Leeds - ----- - 53,062 62,324 83,796 
Plymouth - - - - - 43,454 56,060 61,212 
[Portsmouth - - - - 82,166 40,567 45,648 
'Norwich - - - - - - 36,832 37,256 $0,288 
Newcastle-on-Tyne - 28,365 37,587 46,948 





As a matter of historical curiosity, we subjoin the Population of the Principal Towns of 
England in the year 1377, when an enumeration was made on account of a Poll-tax : 





London +-+-+--+--+-e- 35,000 | Colchester - -----+--+--- 4,500 
York ----+ +--+ 2222 11,000 || Canterbury - ---------- 4,000 
Bristol - - + ---+---+-+--- 9,000 | Beverley -----+---+--->- 4,000 
Plymouth - -------+---- 7,000 | Newcastle-on-Tyne - - - - - - - 4,000 
Coventry ------------ 7,000 | Oxford - -----+-+--+-+--+- 3,500 
Norwich ---+-+--+-+--+--- 6,000 || Bury, Suffolk - - -------- 8,500 
Lincoln +--+ -------+-- 5,000 || Gloucester Each ? 

Sarum, Wiltshire - - - - - - - - 5,000 |} Leicester somewhat --=- 3,000 
‘Lymn ---------+-+---% 5,000 " Shrewsbury Q more than 5 


In that remote age the total Population of England was 2,300,000, but the proportion 
of Town Population was far smaller than at present, since the number of towns containing 
above 3,000 inhabitants was only 18. 

‘ 


In order to avoid uncertainty, the rate of increase has been separately calculated on the 
respective numbers of females only ; viz. 


. 1801. , Increase 1811. Increase 

















1821. 
per Cent. per Cent. 
14 15 4-Sths 
Females...| 5,492,354 or | 6,262,716 or | 7,253,728 
14.02 | 15.82 
And the absolute increase of population in The causes of increase in the duration of 


Great Britain (if measured by doubling that human life (hereby indicated) will, no doubt, 
of females only) appears to have been about be investigated by those who are able to 
one million and a half in the first period, elucidate the subject; houses less crowd- 
and two millions in the second period. ed, better clothing, and more cleanliness 
The proportion of the sexes.was as 100 among the numerous classes of society, 
males to 110 females of the resident popu- cannot have been without some effect; and 
lation in the years 1801 and 1811; at pre- to these may be added the increased ex- 
sent is ovly 106 females, a difference which tent of drainage, which may have acted 
may obviously be ascribed to the cessation beneficially on the health of the agricultural 
of war, and the consequent smaller number _ population. 
of males in the army and navy. improved treatment of diseases is 
On the subject of Burials, there are the stated in many of the returns, as a cause of 
following consolatory observations :—‘‘ The increasing population, and especially the 
Annual Number of Burials, as collected in substitution of vaccination for the small- 
pursuance of the Three Population Acts, pox: infectious fevers have almost disap- 
authorises a satisfactory inference of the di- peared, even in the metropolis; and inter- 
minishing mortality in England, the ave- mittents, which till lately under the name 
mee number of burials not differing mate- of ague infested the country very exten- 
rially from the year 1780 to the year 1800; sively (especially the fen districts) are no 
the first five years of that period, and the longer spoken of. 
last five years, and the whole period giving The mortality in the several counties of 
the same average result; not but that the England ranges between one in 47, and one 
effect of the deaths by which England was in 72; Middlesex and Sussex being the ex- 
afflicted in 1795 and 1800, is very perceptible tremes. In Anglesey, the mortality ia stated 
in the increased mortality of those years. at one in 83. 
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The Abstract of Answers and Returns is followed by this and interesting General 
Summary of Houses, Families, and Persons in Britain. 
England. | Wales. | Scotland. | crest 
Houses, Inhabited ............| 1,951,973 | 136,183 841,474 /|2,429,630 
|————- By how many Fa- 
saline aatenpledessascoscs 2,346,717 | 146,706 | 447,960 /|2,941,383 
Iding.......seseee+ 18,289 985 2,405 21,679 
Uninhabited......... 66,055 8,652 12,657 82,364 
Famuizs, chiefly employed 
Ip Aggtiondbanseeson.s-0s: 778,782 | 74,225 | 130,699 | 970,656 
in Trade, al 
facture, or Handicraft... {| 1218295 | 41,680 | 190,264 1,350,239 
+H———- all other Fami- 
lies not comprised in the 454,690 30,801 126,997 612,488 
two preceding Classes. . 
Persons, Males ...........++++| 5,483,679 | 350,487 983,552 | 7,137,018 
Females .........00+:| 5777,758 | 366,951 [1,109,904 | 7,254,613 
Total of Persons.......++/11,261 ,437 717,438 |2,093,456 14,391,631 











There being added 319,300 for ‘‘ Army, Navy, Marines, and Seamen in registered Vessels.” 


Summary of Baptisms, Burials, and Marriages in England and Wales. 
































| ! 
Baptisms. Buriats. 
Years. || ~ oeade ‘ibaa ee “er | Marrt- 
| Males. | Females. Total. || Males. | Females.| Total. | AGES. 
| 
1811 155,671 | 149,186 304,857 94,971 93,572 188,543 86,389 
1812 153,949 148,005 301,954 || 95,957 94,445) 190,402); 82,066 
1813 160,685 153,747 314,432 93,726 92,751 186,477], 83,860 
1814 163,282 155,524 318,806 103,525 | 102,878, 206,403|| 92,804 
1815 176,233 168,698 344,931 99,442 97,966) 197,408 99,944 
1816 168,801 161,398 | 330,199 103,954 102,005; 205,959]; 91,946 
1817 169,337 162,246 331,583 || 101,040 98,229) 199,269}; 88,234 
1818 169,181 162,203 831,384 || 107,724 105,900; 213,624|| 92,779 
1819 171,107 162,154 | 333,261 106,749 106,815! 213,564 95,571 
1820 176,311 167,349 343,660 104,329 | 104,020 208,349 | 96,833 
| i ' 
‘otal... '1,664,557 1,590,510 3,255,067 |'1,011,417 | 998,581 2,003,998 |'910,426 











The Summary of England and Wales is 
coHected from the Registers of Ten Thou- 
sand Four Hundred and Fifty-three Parish 


Churches, 


and Eight Hundred and Eighty- 
Chapels; and it is believed that no 


more than Five returns remain due. One 
hundred and three returns of registers of 
Roman Catholics, Quakers, and Dissenters, 

To the ‘Preliminary Observations” there is an account o. the Population throughout 


the last Century. 
Table of Population, throughout the last Century, in England and Wales. 

In the Year Population. || In the Year P : 
1700 —cessecessees 5 475,000 | 1760 seesersseseee 676,000 
1710 —evseseserse 5 240,000 S900 cascctdinle 7,428,000) 
1720 —ceveeesessee 5 565,000 B9GD * adhocsscieds 7,958,000) 
1730 —ceseseseeves 5 796,000 “T eporeponerress 8,675,000 
1740 sesse ssseee 6,064,000 | $088 ctace exnees 9,168,000} 
SOUS’  ccmcssnen  GUNDe CO 





and of Registers kept at Hospitals and Work- 
houses, were received, and are included in 
the above Summary; and many of the re- 
turns mentioned unentered Baptisms, Bu- 
rials, and Marriages, to the following amount, 
viz, Annual Average Number of unentered 
Baptisms, 23,066; Burials, 9,505; Mar- 
riages, 191. 











Hereby 
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Hereby it may be seen, that although 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
exhibits a decreasing population, the lost 
number had been regained in 1720; since 
which time a continual, though irregular 
increase appears. 

The proximate causes of the increase of 
population in Great Britain, are obviously 
the diminished rate of mortality, and the 
increasing number of children born; the 
first of these causes has been already ad- 
verted to, and the remarks on the Sche- 
dules, in answer to the 6th question, assign 
many local causes of increased population, 
and are briefly inserted in the notes when- 
ever any remarkable increase appears really 
to have taken place. The instances of di- 


minished population are very few, and _al- 
most always noticed. 

But there is reason to suspect that the 
poor laws are much less conducive to an in- 
crease of population than they are usually 
stated to be in argument, and in the re- 
marks on the Population schedules ; because 
it must be recollected that although in Scot- 
land there is no Poor's Rate, the ratio of 
increase since 1811 is nearly sixteen per 
cent. upon the resident population, while 
in England it is no more than eighteen per 
cent. (as computed upon the resident popu- 


lation of both countries) ; a small difference, - 


and such as probably would be expected, had 
Poor Rates equally, or not at all, existed in 
both countries. 





ON THE SITUATION OF LANDLORDS AND FARMERS. 


From every quarter we hear the doleful 
complaints of Landlords and Farmers. The 
cheapness of the articles of life is deplored 
as a national calamity, and the melancholy 
consequence of a fatal war! By all philoso- 

hers, moralists, aud statesmen, Peace and 
Pienty have ever been hailed as the harbingers 
of prosperity and happiness ; but our pa- 
triotic landholders, with the ominous fore- 
bodings of second-sight, view them as the 
dread demons of eventual ruin to ail classes 
of society! That is, the fox-hunting squire 
must part with a few of his hounds, and the 
farmer must drink good stout instead of 
claret. The landholder’s lady must be 
content with one footman instead of two; 
and the farmer’s wife must attend to the 
cheese-press or dairy-house, instead of the 
piano or the ball-room. To add to the cala- 
mities of this unhappy land, from the rvinous 
cheapness of provisions, the labouring classes 
will receive good and wholesome food, and 
many poor wretches, who would otherwise 
starve, will be relieved from pining want 
and misery. Hine lachryme / 

But to speak seriously (if the ridiculous 
and antilogical reasoning of the Landed Inter- 
ests deserves serious notice) we have no 
doubt hut the complaints of the Landed 
Proprietors will be loud and general in the 
ensuing Session of Parliament. These gen- 
try, who have the most clamorously sup- 
ported the late war, and screwed up their 
rents to a most unnatural state when com- 

red with the Continent, will endeavour to 
Lee their tenants to their leases, by trans- 
ferring the cause from the excess of their 
rents to the misconduct of Ministers—as if 
any Minister could prevent the bounties of 
Nature and Providence, or enable landlords 
to demand war rents amidst the diminished 
markets and augmented supply of a period 
of peace. 

The fact is, the stock of wheat, as did the 


stock of manufactured goods about five years 
since—greatly exceeds the demand; not 
that of those who can eat it, but of those 
who have wherewithal to pay for it. In such 
circumstances, not only the price of stock 
must sink, by adding to the demand of the 
market, but the value of the factory must 
sink in the same proportion; the land must 
itself become of less value. The same thing 
must now take place in land which then oc- 
curred in somtuthieen, tll source of pro- 
ducing must be diminished; or if the same 
produce must be kept up, the dimunition 
must fall upon the profits; that is to say, 
the rents. 

The landlords have only this choice, they 
must reduce the present extent of land un- 
der cultivation; or if they resolve to re- 
tain the same quantity, they must so reduce 
the rent of the whole, as to allow the farmer 
to make the same profit upon a produce so 
increased as to exceed the immediate de- 
mand of the market. Under such'cireum- 
stances, we certainly anticipate vety great 
difficulty in the ensuing Session,’ and we 
think the landed interests will unite to make 
a powerful attack upon Ministers. We trust 
only, that the people will not be so blind to 
their own interests as to concur in their 
selfish contest, aimed, in fact, directly 
against themselves. . The farmers them- 
selves have no interest in it. Their, object 
should be to obtain such a reduction of rent 
as is imperiously required by their actual 
condition. They will be effectually mined, 
if they concur with the landlords in adminis- 
tering to their own delusion.—The market 
is unalterable.—The rent only admits of re- 
duction. 

Under the existing distresses of the agri- 
cultural interests, it is generally oontended 
that further protecting duties ough} to be 
extended to corn. How fallacious would be 
the prospect of relief! If the price of pro- 
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visions were raised much above the level of 
other countries, manufacturers would emi- 
grate, commerce and trade would decline, 
towns would lose inhabitants, and, in a short 
time, corn would fall to one half the price it 
would otherwise have borne. Forty years 
ago the growth of manufactures in the 
south of Scotland created such a demand for 
mutton, that the Highland-hills were dou- 
bled in value to make sheepwalks. If the 
Highlanders possessed the power of exclud- 
ing all other meat from the manufacturers’ 
markets, and were (as they would) to raise 
the price unduly, the man rers would 
remove to cheaper countries, and the High- 
land-hills would fall back to their former in- 
significance. 

The landed interest is but one of the 
interests which support the British nation. 
Those other interests consist of manufac- 
tures, commerce, colonies, and capitalists, 
including the stockholders. These might 
flourish on a barren rock.—The deur of 
the Venetian and Dutch Republicks did not 
consist in their territorial possessions in 
Europe, which were small, but in their capi- 
tal, « ce, colonies, and factures. 
Drive these from England by raising provi- 
sions to a much higher price than in neigh- 
bouring countries, and the English Land- 
holder will be in the situation of the Back- 
woodsman of America, with abundance of 
produce cheaply raised, but no one to buy it. 

The landholders impute the low prices to 
excess of taxation and Mr. Peel’s Bill. If 
these give us cheap bread, every poor man 
will say ** God bless them.” —It is no answer 
to reply, there is a want of employment.— 
All tradesmen and manufacturers are fully 
occupied ; all towns are doing well; and, in 
rural districts, the poor, if they have not 
abundance of labour, have nearly the same 
pay from the parish that full employment 
would give. All poor men will therefore 
heartily bless Mr. Peel's Bill and taxation 
for giving them cheap bread. A clamour 
was raised against the income tax early in 
1816. It was repealed. So was the new malt 
tax. Seventeen millions of taxes were 
taken off, and down fell agricultural produce 
with a tremendous crash, as those who re- 
collect the end of that year well know. The 
Ministers yielded to the clamour against 
taxation last year, and repealed four millions 
more of the taxes which particularly affected 
the farmer, and down produce has fallen 
with a tolerable tumble again.—Thus we 
have “the result of experience and the 
evidence of facts.” It was stated last year 
by Ministers, that lowering the taxes would 
not relieve the farmer; and so it has proved. 
More is attached to Mr. Peel’s Bill than be- 
longs to it. That Bill bad very little influ- 
énce on prices. How happens it to have 
Jowered ices of agricultural produce 
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all other commodities are thriving ? Money 
abounds every where but in the rick- ; 
a money. If Mr. Peel's Bi =n 
e imputed to it, money would 

scarce in manufacturing towns, as well as in 
farm-yards. Aye; but say they, the fund- 
holders have got it all. whom have 
they got it? Not from the agri - 
ists. They have none to give. re is 
scarcely a tax upon landed produce. It is 
in proof that the West Indies pay as much 
of England’s taxes as all the landed property 
of England. It is the profits of trade, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce that pay four- 
fifths of the taxation. And what do the 
fundholders make of the taxes they receive ? 
Why, spend them in beef, bread, and beer, 
as much as other men. Lord John Russell 
says, if there were less taxes, more mon 
would be left in men’s pockets to oun 
But how does this apply between landowners 
and fundholders? What is it to the publick 
whether Mr. B. has ten thousand pounds 
rent from his lands, or whether he has only 
five thousand, the other five being divided 
among twenty stockholders? The Nation is 
equally rich; farmers and shopkeepers have 
the more customers. If the taxes were sent 
out of the kingdom indeed, this would 
muke a great difference ; but spent at home 
as they are, they create and maintain cus- 
tomers for the farmer and tradesman. This 
very taxation, that is, the taxes on the 
profits of foreiga commerce, of home manu- 
factures, of wealth brought from the East 
and West Indies, &c.—this very taxation 
keeps up a stock of customers to the 
farmer. A national bankruptcy would rain his 
best friends, and dry up the most valuable 
channels of consumption. The credit, the 
good faith of England gone, the wealth of 
the Indies and of Europe would recede from 
our shores; commerce and manufactures 
would rapidly decay; half our population 
would perish or emigrate, and m9 would 
soon be as cheap in London market as it is 
upon the Vistula. 

It is true, farmers are suffering severely ; 
they are entitled to compassion, and every 
thing reasonable should be done to afford them 
relief. Any more corn bills would but de- 
lude the landed interest and exasperate the 

pulace.—The high prices were occasioned 
7 the enormous consumption of the war, 
particularly on the Peninsula, where, for a 
length of time, our expenditure was a million 
per week; most of the provisions for our 
army, even the hay for the horses, being 
sent from England. This, and the abund- 
ance of paper money, enabling Government 
to pay high —_ occasioned the excessive 
prosperity of agriculturists—The great war 
consumption on the Peninsula caused the 
effect; the paper-money was a 
instrument between cause and effect. That 
instrument was in use many years before 

without 
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without producing .much* effect; and it 
might be brought into use again without 
producing any t. Gold was in general 
circulation several years after the Bank 
stopped payment; and the Bank might now 
again refuse to pay in gold without producing 
any great effect in prices.—It is not alone the 
payment or non-payment in gold, but an 
unusual demand for provisions, and an undue 
quantity of paper issued, that occasion a rise 
of prices and a depreciation of money. A 
war and extravagant expenditure, with the 
facilities of paper-money would effectually 
bring back the glorious days to the farmer ; 
and so well do they know it, that they prick 
up their ears and smile at the reports of ap- 
proaching hostilities; rub their hands and 
talk of renewing leases.—Had less of taxes 
been repealed, and more of debt been paid 
off since the peace, the farmer's delight 
might have been nearer at hand. The only 
remedy for the distress of the farmer is to 
lower rent and tithes, and to regulate the 
poor-rates. The landholder’s income must 
suffer; but it will still be sufficiently above 
its amount thirty years ago, to enable him to 

y out of the Seay additional taxes. 
Ponded property has had a golden harvest, 
and it should not complain, because it was 
so short-sighted as to expect that harvest 
would last for ever. It should rather thank 
its stars for past favours, than repine at the 
return of a natural state of affairs. The 
price of grain is at present pulled down by 
the damaged wheat of 1821, which still 
hangs upon and depresses the market; but 
the price will recover a little. 

e shall proceed to illustrate our positions 
by a few general facts, which will demon- 
strate the utter impossibility of rents, 
under existing circumstances, maintaining 
their prices. In 1790—4 the price of the 
quarter of wheat weighing 60lb. the bushel, 
was 44s. and the rent of the acre of land 
upon which corn was grown (to the amount 
of three quarters and a half or four quarters 
per acre), was 20s. The tithe and poor- 
rates were exactly what they are in the 
same county and district at the present 
time;—abont 4s. per acre each. The 
direct taxes at the former, and at the present 
period, do not differ by more than 60s, per 
ann. upon a farm of 180 acres of land. 
Under this rent, and this tithe, these rates, 
and these prices, the farmers were comfort- 
able at one period; and what reason can be 
assigned, why they do not support the same 
circumstances at present? Our conclusion 
is, that their distress, which is evident to 
every one, and which must be relieved, is 
occasioned only by the heartless oppression 
of their landlords, in endeavouring to main- 
tain their rents at a rate which cannot be 
paid.—Every one sees that Evert prices 
will not pay present rents. We are speak- 


ing only of such Jand as will produce an 
average of three quarters and a half or four 
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quarters of wheat per acre through the farm. 
Such land could, (at 42s.) pay 20s.an acre rent 
sone penne to res weirn~ond 4s. in 
pound on the rent (annually) to the 
rate. But as three — of fou of 
the arable land in the kingdom are below 
this produce, if we take one place with ano- 
ther, almost any country district is too high 
rented, under present prices, which pays 
more than 16s. an acre through the farm. 
We-of course do not include land in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, which give it 
an artificial value—we speak of arable lands 
for the purpose of the farmer. 

By evidence taken before the last Com- 
mittee, the average rental of England (ex- 
cluding heaths and newly inclosed land) 
exceeded 30s. per acre; two or three sur- 
veyors estimated the rental of the nein 
at large as much nearer to forty than thirty. 
—Now our proposition is, that this rental 
must be reduced to an ave of 16s. per 
acre, before the farmer can live and pros- 
per; that is to say, the general rental of the 
kingdom must be reduced by one half instead 
of 10, 15, and 20 per cent. 





A very valuable Work has recently been 
published, by Mr. J. Lows, on the “ Pre- 
sent State of England,” in regard to Agri- 
culture, Trade, and Finance (see p. 543). 
The author displays much penetration and 
research, and his arguments are fair, candid, 
and judicious. We shall extract the follow- 
ing article, which perfectly coincides with 
the preceding statements, and must be cen- 
vincing to every one but those who are'so 
deeply interested in supporting the exorbitant 
and unnatural rents arising from land. We 
should even advise the landed junta of Nor- 
folk, before presenting Cobbett’s petition to 
Parliament, maturely to consider the follow- 
ing remarks : 


** Present Situation of our Iandlords and 
‘ Farmers. 

*« A reduction in the style of living on 
the part of farmers was unavoidable, their 
profits having consisted less in acquisition 
of capital than in additions to income—ad- 
ditions which were great only in the latter 
years of the war, and arose chief from the 
depreciation of our currency. With land- 
lords the case was different: their increased 
receipts had been less connected with depre- 
ciation, while their possession of capital ex- 
empted them from any i diat ity 
of altering their scale of expence. Time 
has been afforded them to make a deliberate 
distinction between nominal and real in- 
come ; between that decrease which ac- 
tually deducts from the power of expendi- 
ture, and that which, in consequence of the 
rise in the value of money, does so only in 
appearance. During the war they an 
opportunity of observing how closely aug- 
mented expenditure followed augmented in- 


come : 
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come; it now remains for them to try re- 
duction, and'to carry it to the length point- 
ed out by the fall in the price of commo- 
dities. That fall does not, we allow, apply 
to them so oo to the lower and mid- 
dling classes : it taken place chiefly in 
the necessaries of life, and, as yet at least, 
holds much less in regard to the charges 
incurred by the higher ranks, such as assess- 
ed taxes, salaries, wages, professional fees, 
to which we may add education at our public 
schools or universities, along with the cost 
of articles of luxury, such as wines, plate, 
and ornamental furniture. Yet even in 
these reduction has commenced, and may 
be carried much farther when the upper 
classes think proper te hold a decided tone, 
and retrench abuses éngendered in days of 
abundance. 

**On comparing the situation of our 
landlords with what it was in the latter 
years of the war, we are led to compute the 
nominal decrease of rent at forty per cent. 
the real decrease at twenty per cent. ; as- 
suming that the remaining twenty per cent. 
are counterpoised by reduction in their ex- 
penditure either already made or perfectly 
practicable. We go, perhaps, too far in 
supposing an actual loss to the extent of 
twenty per cent.: if we make allowance for 
the repeal of the property-tax, the loss 
should, doubtless, be less; but, without 
pressing that point, we proceed to ask from 
what source this extra income arose during 
the war? Partly from the general rise of 
profit at that period, more from an ad- 
vantage peculiar to agriculturists, the mono- 
poly of the market in censequence of the 
continued insufficiency of our growth. Ad- 
vantages such as these are necessarily tem- 
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porary, and, could the nature of our situa- 
tion have been foreseen, would have been 
censidered by landlords as at a close, as 
soon as our political circumstances were 
changed, and the country became assured of 
peace.” 

Although reduction in the price of agri- 
cultural produce is a great blessing to the 
labouring classes, and may be no detriment, 
eventually, to the farming tenautry, there 
are some cases of peculiar hardship; and 
these are tenants on lease, aud debtors on 
mortgage. 

We shall close this article with the fol- 
lowing extract from the above author : 


** Tenants on Lease. 


** The case of a Tenant on Lease, on the 
occurrence of a rapid fall of prices, is pecu- 
liarly hard; the evil overtakes him in all its 
extent, while the relief is but partial, the 
grand charge of rent remaining unadapted to 
the altered state of things. He must in the 
first instance lay his account with a sacrifice 
of part of his capital, with refunding the 
gains arising from the previous depreciation 
of money. This, it must be confessed, is 
but fair, since the profit arising during the 
war from depreciation was reaped chiefly by 
the tenant. But after a certain period of 
suffering, a liberal landlord will consider 
what is due to equity, and what in many 
cases, where the covenants of the lease are 
not drawn in the anticipation of such a 
change, is necessary to prevent injury to his 
land. An exception from this course, an 
example of unrelenting rigour in enforcing 
the payment of an exorbitant rent, would 
appear to justify an appeal to a court of 
justice.” 


—$--— 
SELECT POETRY. 


A Paraphrase on Sir Joun Sixcrair’s 
Voyage from Caithness. 


By G. Dempster. (See p. 117.) 


** Egressam magni me accessit Coricia 
Romi.” 


Election o'er, likewise th’ Election 
feast ; 

Back to my wife at Edinburgh I haste. 
The ord to shun, and many a ford and ferry; 
I sail for Leith in an old Irish wherry. 
My friends attend me to the Caithness shore, 
And with him safe, they had made great before. 
And now the spires of Thurso’s ancient town; 
And now the Paps of Caithness are run down. 
And now the tossing on the German main, 
Recalls my dainties to my mouth again. 
The deek got wet, I to the cabin slink ; 
But such a cabin! such a horrid stink! 
Where cheese, bilge-water, tar and turpentine, 
Their joint effluvia all in one combine : 
In spite of waves, of tempests, nay of wreck, 


Take my advice, and keep upon the deck. 


Sailor’s provisions are at best but coarse, 

And often nasty, which is worse and worse ; 

Let my omission be of use to thee, 

Ship your own victuals, when you go to sea. 

Two days I wasted on the Forth of Murray, 

What wond’rous speed! for me too in a 
hurry! 

To all my children, this is my command, 

*« Ne’er go by sea, when you can go by land ; 

And be ye woman, child, nay even man, 

Quit your own homes as seldom as you can. 


—>— 
SONG. 
By T. Moore, Esg. 
NEER talk of Wisdom’s gloomy schools ! 
Give me the Sage, who's able 
To draw his moral thoughts and rules 
From the sunshine of the table ; 
Who learns how lightly, fleetly pass 
This world and all that’s in Nps 
From the bumper that but crowns his glass, 
And is gone again next minute. 


” 


The 
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The pearl beneath the water, 

While truth, more precious, dwells in wine, 
The grape’s own rosy daughter ! 

And none can prize her charms like him, 
Oh none like him obtain her, 

Who thus can, like Leander, swim 
Through sparkling floods to gain her ! 


a ce 
TO GREECE. 
WHERE trophies of Virtue and columns 


of Fame 
Moulder o’er Liberty's grave, 
There, in the gloom of dishonour and shame, 


Lay the chain’d sons of the brave. 


Wild was the cry of the far-wasted land 
Wherever the Musselman trod, 

Spurning the tombs of the wise and the grand, 
And breaking the altars of God. 


Beauty, whose eyes seem’d to kindle their 


glow 
At the loveliest fountain of day, 
Shrunk from the glance of the insolent foe 
That wither’d the heart’s bloom away. 


All that the swords of the valiant had won— 
All that high spirits adore— 
Perish’d from Greece when her Freedom’s 
bright sun 
Set on her desolate shore. 


Over the blue waves of Salamis, then 
Over Y Marathon’s plain, 

Slavery bow’d down the spirits of men, 
Whose fathers all earth could not chain. 


Yet, Greece! in that night of thy bondage 
and shame, 
Thy heart and thy hopes had not died ; 
The i fide! sullied the bloom of thy name, 
But quench’d not the fire of thy pride. 


Now scorning the abject complaint and the 


81g 
Not thine is the slave’s feeble breath ; 
Thy fetters are broken—all earth hears thy 


ory 
To high Heaven for Freedom or Death. 
Oh ~~. that cause!—and the light of its 


jaze ween temple and tower ; 
es longer th t in kery shine 
Mid the — relics of power. 


And far the rude hordes of the Moslem shall 
flee, 
Their place in the desert to find, 
From that beautiful home which God made 
for the free, 
And fill’d with the glories of minds. T 
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On the Death of the Rev, Joun Own, M.A. 
one Of the Secretaries to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. (See p. 569). 

OWEN, thy race is run; the conflict’s o’er, 

Ane Sogn welcome thee to Canaan’s 
ore | 

Dear to our hearts, to fond remembrance dear, 

Affection prompts the lay and sheds the tear; 

Bemoans thee, prematurely call’d above 

From thy mix'd sphere of usefulness and love. 
Cold - those lips on which the Graces 

Mate Sauieahie c language of thy tongue ; 

Hush’d that benignity, by foes approv’d, 

The cause who censur’d, whilst the man 


they lov’d! 
But first, "twas kindly 5 n thee to hateeg i 
The early triumphs of Jehovah's word 


Incessant labour, with resnerselest'y wt, 
Shatter’d thy frame and urg’d the ~ oe! 
Unwearied at thy post ; thy lam beer 
So bright to others, spent itsel Aner pas 
One blaze of glory while it pour’d — 
It stream’d prelusive of an early night 

H. N. 


—@— 
THE BALL. 
Hee placuit semel,— hee decies repetita 
placebit ?—Hor. 
ONCE more I see thee, Bedford/ once 
again [storied plain. 
Bounds my light steed o’er Bromham'’s 
For, where yon stream his sinuous course 
displays, 
Rise the proud relics of ancestral days ; 
Where erst the Warrior own’d a softer 
pow’r, 
Gallant and gay’ in Janet’st ivied bow’r. 
Who hath not felt, when music’s tuneful 


art 
Calls forth the feelings of each anxious heart, 
When beauty’s smile assumes a deeper glow, 
Love’s kindly impulse and affection’s flow ? 
Who hath not gazed on the dance’s choite, 
Or dwelt with rapture on the one lov'd voice ? 
Who hath not own’d that pleasure (weleome 
guest), 
Cheers with its ray no solitary breast ; 
No selfish heart enjoys the gift of heav’n, 
Felt but when shared, and but to proffer 


giv’ n. 


Throng’d is the room where youth and 

beauty reign, chain ; 

Where jocund Fancy weaves her brightest 

Where all now feel, or felt in days long past, 
Th’ extatic bliss of moments fleeting fast. 

Come they whose worth our earliest ray 
t, we s t; 

Whose =< we cherish’d aod wllebe’ grasp 





* This alludes to the History of the British and Foreign Bible Society, published by 


Mr. Owen. 


t Jane de Beauchamp, about the year 1240. 
——_————— “‘ Mihi mens juvenili ardebat amore 
” Compellare virum, et dextre conjungere dextram.”—Virc. 


Yet 
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Yet friendship owns a melancholy 
And deep regret some chance 
draws 


Here mateon besuties tread the floor anew, 
And scenes revisit where their glories ; 
There recent brides their conqu’ring fom 


And maidens close the bright array. 


Lo! the first prelude of the festive dance 
Bids eager numbers to the scene advance. 
The promise kind, the smile that few can hide, 
Calls each young lover to his partner's side ; 
Gaily they meet the eyes that pleasure shed, 


"d for 


In envied unity of grasp and tread. 
Now, through the ranks that bound the 
mirthful train, [main. 


Speed the fair dames of Bedford’s wide do- 
Radiant they pass,—now shifts the fairy 
scene [mien : 
Where Beatua’s charms eclipse each rival 
Fraught with each grace bestow’d on mor- 
tal view, [drew. 
She seems the form that Zeuzis’* pencil 
Her arching brow those ringlets soft bedeck, 
And waving ebony profanes her neck : 
Ceelestial eyes the thronged hall illume, 
Breathe ry lips Panchaia’s rich : 
That ivory slope attracts enfetter’d eyes, 
Those billowy globes with inward trium; 
rise : shew'd, 
The tapering arms their faultless beauties 
Hands, at whose touch some favor’d partner 
*d e 


The an clock foot from eyes obtrusive fled, 
Save where the dance required a bolder tread. 
Conscious of charms she sheds her fleeting 
smiles, 
The fatal beauty captive throngs beguiles. 
Vain, as the music prompts each measur’d 


pase, 
Shall gladden’d eyes the varied motion trace ; 
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Vainly the many twinkling feet + explore :— 
So pass the ripples ry some wave-wash’d 


When Zephyr’s breath impels the rising tide, 
These, but to lure cnnidiching waves, sub- 


side : 
Till calmed winds their breath at once re- 


strain, 
And all unruffied lies the mighty main. 
Yet what avails invention’s fertile pow’r ? 
How slight its honour, and how brief its 
hour ! [dead, 
Warriors and dames, who slumber with the 
Erst in these halls the gay Cananissy lead. 
Still fall by turns the boasted dances—still— 
Bear witness Louvre, Minuet, Quadrille ! 
But wy unheeded glides the swift de~ 
ight ; 
Unwelcome morn succeeds the. busy night. 
Cease the light steps :—as music’s sound ex- 


ures, 
Th’ heaoubect soul forgets its wonted fires. 
What various impulses the ers know! 
The laugh of mirth, the dignity of woe ; 
The parting sigh, the smile that teems with 
oy, 
And aioe that every rising hope destroy. 
E’en as the traveller pursues his way, 
Where desert Tingis § spreads the sultry 


ray 

Who quits the spot where beauteous Nature 
smil’d 

While all beyond is desolate and wild; 

The self-same contrast may each mind fore- 


see, 
Of what hath been with what must ever be.— 
And thou farewell! less beautified with art 
Than native grace and suavity of heart ; 
Let happier bards invoke the lyric trill,— 
I to the Muse suspend my native quill ||. 
Bedford, Jan. 12. M. L. 





* Zeuxis, from five virgins of Crotona, compiled his celebrated painting of Helen, 


+ ‘*Now pursuing, now retreating, 


Now im circling troops they meet : 


To brisk notes in cadence beating, 


Glance their many-twinkling feet.” —Gray (Progress of Poesy.) 


The idiom is not English. 


t This dance, oem sdescribed eA Thoinot Arbeau (of Paris) in his Orchesography, is 


familiarized to the English reader by 


r. Douce.—A Gentleman takes out a lady, and after 


dancing together to the proper air, leads her to the end of the room; he then retreats, 
looking always at his partner, which is twice repeated: she then does the same. How far 


this 


is preserved in the Quadrille, must be determined by better Saliologists. 


§ Now Tangier.—Mickle, in his translation of Camoens, speaks of 
*« Tingia’s bay, 


Where erst Anieus held his bru’ 


sway.” 


Lucan has removed the scene of the giant’s death to Clupea, without historical authority : 
according to Juba and Plutarch he was interred at Tingis, where his skeleton was after- 


wards discovered by Sertorius. 
——_—____— ** Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida . 
disse nti 
Vestimenta Maris Deo.” —Hor. 


Besides, even Petrarchan constancy would be tired of giving 
** to.airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 
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CHRONICLE. 


a 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


On Wednesday the 25th of December, 
M. de Montmorency, the champion of the 
war party, tendered his resignation at a 
Cabinet Council held at the Thuilleries, 
which was accepted by the King. The 
Council was summoned for the purpose of 
deliberating on the propositions to be made 
to Spain, which led of course to a very ani- 
mated discussion. M. de Villele and M. de 
Montmorency had each prepared notes for 
transmission to Madrid, which were in turn 
called for by the King, and underwent a rigid 
examination. After the merits of each had 
been sufficiently criticised, and the Ministers 
had, in turn, given their opinions, the King 
decided in ‘favour of M. de Villele. His note 
was th e pted, and M. de Mont- 
morency then begged his Majesty to accept 
his resignation. It was accepted in the 
evening. 





ITALY. 


Maaria Louisa.—The illustrious consort 
of Napoleon has heen variously represented 
to the world, according as the whim, envy, 
or interests of the people have dictated. 
Like many great personages, she is but 
little known ; and compared to the prominent 
figure she once made in the landscape of 
human life, she has for some years occupied 
a shady spot in the back ground of the pcint- 
i Little is known of her domestic habits ; 
and her public actions neither want praise 
nor demand censure. The Principalities 
over which she rules are amongst the finest 
in Italy, and her subjects generally con- 
tented. Her Prime Minister, Baron Glaive, 
is a man of ordinary talents; to him every 
thing is confided, and his duty is little more 
than being the steward over the estates of 
a large family; that he exercises the stew- 
ardship with discretion is proved by no com- 
roa ever being esgrme ainst him. 

e whole revenue of the three Principalities 
is not more than the Duke of Northumber- 
berland’s income; and to keep her court, 
&c. at Parma, Maria Louisa has not above 
50,0001. per annum. Of the money left her 
and her son by Napoleon, they have never 

et received a shilling; and it is known at 
er separation from her unfortunate consort 
that she carried away only her jewels, and 
those of inconsiderable value. Her Court, 


though small, is said to have been the thea- 
tre of great intrigues, and there exists not 
@ more voluptuous society in Italy than the 
walls of Parma inclose. 


The silence which Maria Louisa has ob- 





served with respect to her husband has been 
variously construed ; some say she was posi- 
tively interdicted from ever making any ap- 
on in his favour, or even mentioning 
his name; but such is not the case. She 
married Napoleon from motives of ambition. 
She was only attached to his power and 
glory. It is said she never wrote him a 
letter in his exile—it is certain she never 
mentions his name—not even to his son; 
and in common conversation relative to pub- 
lic affairs, when his name must be spoken 
of, she calls him, ‘ Napoleon, the late 
French Emperor,” but never her late hus- 
band. 

About four years ago a rumour was ¢cur- 
rent in this country, that an infant had 
made its appearance in the world at Parma, 
under curious circumstances. The tale died 
away, and is only now revived from the cir- 
cumstance of this illustrious lady having 
come to the castle of Schoenbrunn with a 
splendid equipage and a royal suite, amongst 
which is a young child appareutly five -or 
six years old; it is nursed and attended upon 
by persons of superior rank, and is daily seen 
by the Archduchess, who takes it in her 
carriage. It is said by some to be a natural 
daughter of Baron Glaive: this is very pro- 
bable, but who is the mother becomes a 
question not easily solved. The Ex-em- 
press makes no secret of her affection for 
the i ‘ant; she nurses it, and is never bet- 
ter pleased than when it is with her. 

Maria Louisa and our late Queen, when 
Princess of Wales, were intimate friends. 
They travelled over Tuscany together, and 
at Leghorn they resided at the same palace. 


* SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
News from Madrid to the 14th of De- 


cember affirm that an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, has been concluded between the 
Spanish and Portuguese Governments, b 
which the latter power engages to furnish 
a select corps of 8,000 men, (and more if 
required) to assist in repelling foreign ag- 
gression. 

Advices from Lisbon to “7th Dee. give 
the details of the opening of the ordinary 
Cortes on the Ist Dec: Our readers are 
already aware that the Queen of Po: 
has refused to take the oath to the Consti- 
tution: in consequence the Cortes has de- 
creed her banishment from the country ; 
and this rigorous extremity, it age 
King himself is determined to adopt with 
regard to his illustrious consort. e im- 
mediate execution of it is indeed delayed on 
account 
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account of the state of her Majesty’s health ; 
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killed, and a considerable number made pri- 


meanwhile, therefore, she is ordered to re- soners, only the cavalry saving themselves.” 


tire to the Quinta del Ramalhao, there to 
remain in seclusion till she can undergo her 
sentence of banishment. Ten physicians at- 
tend her Majesty. 


TURKEY. 


The lawless state of Constantinople pre- 
sents a frightful indication of the disordered 
condition of the Empire. For a consider- 
able time the Janissaries and Metropolitan 
‘rabble held a divided authority with the 
Emperor: and, as always happens in such 
contests, the Monarch was compelled to 

bmit, dismissing his Ministers, to receive 
@ substitute at the head of his mutinous 
soldiers and rebellious subjects. To add to 
the amount of its calamities, the Ottoman 
Government has suffered a decisive over- 
throw on the Persian frontier. 

Chourschid Pacha, who commanded the 
Turkish forces against the Greeks, has been 
be 


GREECE. 

Recent advices state that the Greeks have 
again succeeded in setting fire to a Turkish 
fleet at Tenedos. It appears that the Capi- 
tane Pacha’s ship, of 84 guns, was attacked 
on the evening of the 10th of November, 
by three ships belonging to Ipsara, by whom 
a fire vessel was drifted against their oppo- 
nent, which was completely successful, and 
the result was, the blowing up of the Turk- 
ish ship and the destruction of the whole of 
her crew. Two Ottoman frigates were also 
driven on shore, but their crews were saved, 
and one brig was captured. This bril- 
liant action is not the only success of the 
Greeks. Omar Vrioni has experienced a 
signal defeat at Missolonghi, the conse- 
quence of which, it is said, will be the libe- 
ration of Western Greece from all hostile 
attack till the expiration of the winter. A 
letter from Trieste gives the following de- 
tails :—‘‘ Eight thousand Albanians, under 





_ the eommand of Omar Vrioni, entered Acar- 


nania, and advanced as far as Missolonghi, 
where Maurocordato, Normann, and other 
Greek Chiefs, were posted in considerable 
force. ‘Three Turkish ships bombarded the 
city from the sea. Marcos Bozzaris, with 
3000 Greeks, occupied the pass of Tygos, 
and he was surrounded by 2000 Turks. For 
three days the Greeks disputed the pass, and 
during that time they were without fuod. 
Matters were in a state of despair, when 12 
Greek ships arrived at Missolonghi on the 
third of November, having on board 3000 
soldiers. The three Turkish vessels were 
immediately attacked and burnt, and the 
Greeks disembarked. United with the forces 
in the town, they immediately attacked the 
Turks, who, unable to resist, took to flight, 
and being pursued, several of them were 
drowned in the Achelous, many others were 


PERSIA. 


By letters from Persia, dated Tabriz, 27th 
of August last, it appears that on the Ist of 
July, the Persians, under the command of 
the Prince Royal, marched from that city 
and attacked the Turks on the 3d of August, 
who in less than an hour were completely 
defeated, with the loss of their tents and 
baggage, ten 4-pounders, two 12-pounders, 
one 14-pounder, ove 16-pounder, and one 
mortar. The Persians pursued them to 
within two days march of Azzaroom, which 
place would have fallen into their hands, 
but the cholera morbus afflicting the victo- 
rious troops, and fatigue rendering the dis- 
ease mortal, the Prince Royal and his army 
returned to Tabris with the spoils they had 
taken. 





PACIFIC OCEAN. 
Present State or Pitcairn’s Istanp. 


New Bedford, (United States), Oct. 10.— 
The ship Russell a few days ago arrived here, 
which touched Pitcairn’s Island on her way 
home, and a passenger iu her has favoured 
us with a journal of the stay they made 
there, which will be found particularly in- 
teresting, as whatever tends to shew the 
progress and condition of a settlement thus 
singularly founded, cannot but be regarded 
with interest. The perfect system of har- 
mony and moral purit which is found to 
exist amongst these Islanders is very strik- 
ing, and forms a strong instance of the ef- 
fects of external circumstances on individual 
character. The first settlers came to this 
island fugitives from justice, outlaws of the 
most degraded kind. Cut off as they soon 
were from all hope of intercourse with other 
parts of the world, they must have looked 
on each other as sharers of a perpetual ex 
ile, and added to a feeling of mutual de- 
pendence, the best sympathies of their na- 
ture must have been called forth, and good 
affections gained strength, while what was 
bad in their characters might be supposed, 
in their simple way of life, to find few occa- 
sions to operate, and by degrees to lose do- 
minion over them. John Adams is the only 
one of the Bounty’s crew now remaining on 
the Island. He appears the Patriarch of the 
little community, and has no doubt been in- 
strumental in forming the minds of those 
born on the Island in those principles of 
religion and virtue which are so conspicuous 
in their characters. We give the journal 

unadulterated as we received it. 
JouRNAL.—March 3. Made the Island. 
At nine a.M. a boat came off with ten 
young men, dressed in white shirts and 
trowsers after the European style. They 
spoke English very well. Some of them 
had very regular lish features, while 
others 
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Otaheitan origi ir.complexion, whi 

is naturally a an olive cast, seems height- 
ened by the effect of the sun. They brought 
with them some few presents, such as ba- 
nanas, cocoa-nuts, water-melons, &c. After 
the usual compliments had passed on the 
eccasion, they were asked down into -the 
cabin; some bread and butter was placed 
on the table, and they were invited to eat, 
which they declined doing, alleging that it 
was Friday avd a fast day, and which they 
dedicated solely to their Maker. However, 
after some persuasion, and after some con- 
sultatiun among themselves, and asking the 
Captains whether they thought it would be 
proper, and being answered in the affirma- 
tive, they raised their hands to Heaven and 
said grace with the most unaffected simpli- 
city; they ate but little, and that more out 
of politeness than a wish to do it. A small 
quantity of rum, very much diluted with 
water, was then offered; they hesitated, 
but at length one or two were pressed to 
drink, which they did, wishing every one 
good health. After the things were re- 
moved, they sung & = craved a bless- 
ing, and sat down. y appeared intelli- 

t, and shewed an inquiring disposition : 
} could read a little, and seemed anxious 
to learn. Their boat, which was very leaky, 
was in the meantime hoisted on deck, and 
repaired. It was an old whale-boat, and 
they said this was the second time that the 
Americans had repaired it for them. In 
the afternoon one of our boats went ashore ; 
we landed near the mountains, through some 
surf, rocks, &c.; and by the dexterity of 
the Islanders, arrived safe, without getti 
wet. The boat was hauled up on a 
beach, where we were met by two or three 
good-looking children, having crosses about 
their necks. We ascended a mountain at 
least 400 feet in height, covered with plan- 
tain, cocoa nut trees, tea root, and grass ; 
_@ path wound up along the side of it, and 
was very difficult travelling, being wet, 
muddy, and extremely narrow. 

When we had got to the top we descend- 
ed into a valley of cocoa-nut trees, planted 
in rows, the work of the Islanders. At 
length, after travelling a mile or two, we 
again deseended into another valley like the 
former, planted with cocoa-nuts and the 
tea plant; having ascended it, we found 
ourselves almost before the doors of the 
houses, and in the midst of the commu- 
nity. Old and young came out to meet us. 
The women were clothed in mantles made 
of paper-mulberry, and flung loosely over 
their shoulders; they were nearly white, 


aoe in their appearance—they hail- 
ed us with the liveliest pleasure in their 
countenances—all of them speaking Eng- 





-we had met. half 





lish. Some time after — Adams, whom 
arrived at thé huts With ‘out Captain, end 
two or three women. Five of their houses 
were built in an open area cut out of the 
surrounding woods; they are constructed of 
strong and durable wood of the colour of 
mahogany, and are two stories high—the 


together with a great degree 


the planks sliding out; the wind can cir- 
culate freely through every part whenever 
necessity or convenience require it.—They 
were built by the young men, who are ex- 
ceedingly well skilled in the use of tools. 
Most of their implements of husbandry were 
saved from the Bounty, but are now almost 
useless from continual wear. There were 
two other houses situated at some little dis- 
tance from these first, and hidden by the 
trees ; one of them belongs to John " 
There were six of the native Otaheitan wo- 
men living, one of them, the wife of Adams, 
was nearly blind; the others were strong, 
and bore their age well. are seven 
families, consisting of fifty-three souls in 
all. This little community live together in 
the utmost harmony; no animosity or petty 
quarrels were observed + on 
the contrary a mutual and cheerful wish to 
contribute to each other’s i appear- 
ed to actuate every one. Theirs is a state, 
which reminds us strongly of the descrip- 
tion of our first parents before they sinned. 
No man deserves higher esteem than John 
Adams. Providence, by the imstrumenta- 
lity of this man, has reared a new 
strong in the paths of virtue. Every th 
which they thought would add to our con- 
venience was offered; hogs, fowls, plan- 
tains, every production of the Island, were 

resented to us with cheerful hearts. We 

these virtuous Islanders with regret, 

carrying with us opinions the most favour- 
able of their virtue and hospitality. ~ 


Susrension Brigees. 
Suspension bridges are 

rica, where they are sometimes constructed 
of ropes. A remarkable bridge of this sort, 
called the Penipe, crosses the Chambo in 
Peru; and is suspended over a ravine about 
8000 feet above the level of the ocean. 
This bridge is about 120 feet long, and 7 or 
8 broad.—There is a remarkable bridge in 
the province of Shansi, in China, at the 
conflux of two large: rivers, which is built 
upon a hundred and thirty barges chained 
together, but so contrived as to open end 
admit vessels to pass y after paying 


in Ame- 


toll. This sort of bridge is very common in 
PRO- 


China. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
~<~Qier 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 


War-office, Dec. 23. 13th Regt. Foot, 
Col. Sir Samuel-Ford Whittingham, from 
Mite ‘ous Beg. Dng. Gente: E 

37, 6 : rev. 
Lieut.-Col. G. Pee ee, to be r, 
vice Carmichael.—7th ditto: Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir R. Bolton, to be Col. vice Gen. Wilford, 
‘dec. — 17th ditto: Brev. Maj. H. Despard, 
to be Major, vice Beck, who retires. 


EccresiasticaL PrererMents. 

Dr. Robert Tottenham (commonly called 
Lord see Tottenham), es Se of 
- and Ferns, translated to the 

mick of Clogher. 

Dr. eThen Eiingtoce Bp. of Limerick, Ard- 
fert, and Aghadoe, translated to Leighlin 


and Ferns 
Dr John Jebb (Archdeacon of Emly), to 
be Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Ag- 


hadoe. 
Dr. awed Hood, Aghaboy Benefice, co. 


M 
Ne i Rokeby R. co. York. 


ihe W. Barrow, LL.D. North Wingfield 
R. co. Derby. 


Rev. J. M. Collyns, St. John’s Exeter R. 
Devon. 
Rev. T. Heathcote, Leeke R. Staffordshire. 


Rev. C. H. H » Berwick St. Leonard 
a aha | of Sedgehill, annexed, 
ilts 


Rev. Hender Molseworth, St. Ewny R. 
Redruth, Cornwall. 
= i? Sinclair, Hutton Bushel V. co. 
or’ 
Rev. W. Thursby, M. A. All Saints’ 
Northampton. 
Rev, H. B. Wrey, Okehampton V. Devon. 


Civit PrererMents. 

Rey. T. S. Hughes, B. D, Fellow of Emma- 
nuel College, elected Christian Advocate 
of Cambri 4% Rev. J. Lunsdale. 

Rev. J. C. Franks, M. A. of Seay Same 
elected Hulsean Lecturer for the year en- 
suing, vice Rev. C. Benson, M. A. 

Rev. T. Wise, Blandford, to be Master of 
Milton-Abbas School, vice Rev. J. War- 
ton, dec. 





Memoaer Returnep TO PARLiamMent. 


Shire of Ross—Sir James W. Mackenzie, 
bart. of Sealwell, vice T. Mackenzie, dec 


—_-¢ 
BIRTHS. 


"Lately. At Felpham, the wife of Rev. F. 


| @ son. 
Mrs. J. Graham, of Gower-street, a son. 
Nov. 26. Mrs. C. J. Monkhouse, of 

Craven-street, a son. 

. Dec. 16. At Sonning Vicarage, Berks, 

the wife of Rev. G. E. Howman, a son.— 

The wife of C. M. T, Western, esq. late 

— 18th Hussars, and Lieut.-Col. in the 


—— army, @ hter. 

Dec. 17. Mrs. G. Fort, of Alderbury- 
house, Huon a dau. 

Dec. r Teaguaame Common, Mrs. 


Henry Meux 


Dec. 21. At Silverlands, Lady Frances 
Hotham, « son.—In Doughty-street, Mrs. 
'C. S. Stokes, a dau. 

Dec. 22, In King-street, Mrs. Henry 
Desborough, a son. 

Dec. 25. At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir 
James Milles Riddell, bart. a son and heir, 
and a dau. 

Dee. 27. At Stamford-hill, Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan, a dau. 

Dec. 28. The wife of T, H. Grubbe, esq. 
of Eastwell, Wilts, a son. 

Dec. 30. At Sibton, Suffolk, Mrs. J. H. 


Wilkinson, a son. 


—_@>- 
MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 28. Mr. N. Dando, of Pennsbury, 
» and Cheapside, to Caroline, 2d 
. of late John Hewitt, esq. of Clapham 
= mon. ; We Hardwicke, 47" a 
oo 0) + agp » to izabeth- 
Borclta, 0! Inte J.D. a 
= rz ugent. 
va Wigston, esq vi Lie -col. 3d reg. 
of Guards, to edentee. dau. of late 
Acton Chaplin, esq. of Aylesbury ——30. At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. C. B. Curtis, esq. 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCII. Part II. 


I 








youngest son of Sir W. Curtis, bart. to Hen- 
rietta, 2d dau. of late Rev. J. B. Pearson, of 
Croxall. At St. James’s, R. S. Gomm, 
esq. Assistant Commi: -general, to Ma- 
rianna, dau, of late John Fox, esq. of Parlia- 
ment-street. 

Dec. 2. At Flaxley, Rear-Admiral Ballard, 
to Catharina-Crawley, dau, of the late Sir 
BC » bart.——Rev. W. Cooper, 
Rector o! est Rasen and Wadingham, to 
Anpe, = of Rev. Marmaduke Allington, 

of 
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of Swinhop House. Henry Brown, esq. 
son of Col. B. of Amwell Bury, Herts. to 
Mary-Anne, dau. of late John Walmsley, 
esq. of Castlemeer, co. Lancaster. Rev. 
Edw. Haghes, Curate of Wolvey, to Louisa, 
3d dau. of late John Mayou, esq. of Coles- 
hill, Warwickshire. 3. Rev. Chas. Dunne, 
Rector of Earls Croome, to Leetitia-Anne, 
eldest, «dau, of late W. H. Beauchamp, esq. 
of Forthhampton, and niece of Sir T. B. 
Proctor, bact.——At Mary-le-bone, John 
Brockman, esq. son of Rev. J. D. B. of Che- 
riton, to Elizabeth-Mary-Anne, dau. of late 
General Stevenson. Rev. W. Yeadon, 
B. D. Rector of Waddington, to Mary, only 
dau, of late Rev. Wm. Hanbury, Rector of 
Church Langton. 5. Major Rébert M. 
Leake, 63d reg. to Charlotte-Dorothy, only 
dau. of Rev. Tone Longe, of Coden — 
At Holkham, the Hon. Spencer Stanhope, 
to Miss Coke. John Cornwall, esq. son 
of late John C, esq. of Hendon, and nephew 
of late Vise. Gardner, to Charlotte-Susan, 
dan. of Sir John Gregory Shaw, bart. of 
Kenward, Kent. Wm. Baker, M. D. of 
Northampton, to only dau. of Peter Bernard, 
esq. Renthtiieien. Henry-Pringle Bruy- 
eres, esq. to Ann-Judith-Laurie, dau. of 
late John-Minet Fector, esq. of Dover and 
Kearnsey Abbey. 7. John Lambert, esq. 
Broad-sgreet-buildings, to Janet, dau. of 
Matthew Boyd, esq. of Bermgndsey. 

8. At St. dames’s church, Earl of Belfast, 
to Lady. Harriet Butler, eldest dau. of late 
Earl of Glengall. 10. At Harpsden, 
Rev. Michael Wyatt, Rector of North 
Wraxall, to Jane-Anne, youngest daughter 
of Thomas Hall, esq. of Harpsden-court. 
11. At the Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Kingston - upon- Thames, W. W. son of 
Walter Prideaux, esq. of Kingsbridge, to 
Elizabeth, 2d daughter of William-Foster 
Reynolds, esq. of Carshalton-house. 
C. Wedderburn Webster, esq. of the Cargbi- 
néers,.to Rebecca, dau. of late Sir James 
Chatterton, bart. of Castlemahon, co. Cork. 
—— George Shaw, Esq. of Eglantine, co. 
Down, brother to Sir Robert Shaw, bart. 
M. P. to Maria,-dau. of W. Chippenhall, 
esq. of Fetcham-grove.—— 12. Thos. Baker, 
of the E. I. Company's service, to Maria, 
dan. of H. Edmeades, esq. Cobham, Kent. 
—— At Clonmel, Joseph Carew, esq. of 
Woodenston Castle, co. Tipperary, to Che- 
rubina, dau. of late A. Colclough Stretch, 
esq. —— At Lyndhurst, Dan. Gurney, esq. 
of North Runeton, Norfolk, to Lady Harriet 
Hay, sister of Earl of Errol ——W. Thomas, 
son of Rev. H. Blenkinop, Rector of Fulmer 
to Clara-Jane, dau. of John Woodcock, esq. 
of Fern Acres, both co. Bucks. ——14. At 
Windsor, Thomas A. ——_ esq. surgeon, 
Coldstream guards, to isa, dau. of A. 
Long, esq. Ordnance Storekeeper, Faver- 
sham.--—16. At Michelmersh, Elborough, 
only son uf late J. Woodvock; esq. of Lin- 









































Marriages. 
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coln’s Inn, to Sophia, dau. of late Sir John 
Stuart, bart. of Allanbank.——17. At St. 
-le-bone, Robert Lambert, Esq. Rear- 
Admiral of the White, to Louisa-Anne, re- 
lict of late Rev. T. Cobb, of Ightham.—— 
At Lytchet Minster, Dorset, Rev. Charles 
Heath, to Mary-Anne, 2d daughter of late 
James Pointer, of Ham ——18. 
At Walcot, ; 2 ner. riage the 
laapient, to Judith-Cam daugh: 
of Joba Pendrill, esq. pe gel a of 
W. Campbell, esq. New Milns, Jamaica,—— 
19. John Bury, esq. of Sou , to Anne, 
dau. of John Bellamy, esq. of Trinity-square. 
Flintoff Leatham, esq. of Pon 
banker, to Eliza, dan. of Beit Blackburn, 
esq. of Clapham-house.—— At Hampton- 
church, J. Harding, esq. to Frances Russell. 
At Walcot, Bath, Henry Jenkins, esq- 
of Sidmouth, Devon, to Miss Nicholson, 
dau. of late T. N. esq. of Bishop Wear- 
mouth-green, co. Durham.—— C, C, Bom- 
pass, esq. barrister-at-law, to Mary Steele, 
eldest dau. of J. Tomkins, esq. of Brough- 
ton, Hants. At Chippenham, Alfred- 
Eyles Davis, esq. of Pembroke Coll. Oxford; 
to Hester, fourth dau. of Major-Gen. Bow- 
ness. At Bugbrooke, Northamptonshire, 
Rev. Rich. Rocke, B. A. of Lincoln Coll. 
Oxford, eldest son of R. R. esq. to Mary- 
Anna, only dau. of Rev. Dr. Harrison. 
At Southampton, James Morley, esq. Ad- 
vocate at the Recorder’s Court, Bombay, 
to Sarah-Ann-Taylor, dau. of Capt. S. Wood, 
of the Chesterfield packet. At Camber- 
well, Farmer Baily, esq. of Hall-place, Kent, 
son of T. B. esq. of East Dulwich, to Amelia, 
dau. of late John Perkins, M.D. 21. 
At Mary-le-bone church, Mr. Geo. Gutch, 
Bedge Loess, Harrow-road, Middlesex, to 
Miss Sanders.——24. At St. George's, Han- 
over-sq. J. Dodson, of Doctors’ Commons, 
LL. D. to Miss Pearson, of Geo.-st. Han- 
over-sq.——26. At Edinburgh, Sir Alex- 
ander y, of Balnmin, M. P. to 
Elizabeth, 2d dau. of Hon. Wm. Maule, ‘of 
‘Tanmure, M. P. 27. At Burton Pidsea, 
Mr. John Tall, of Hull, to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of W. Hartland, esq. —— At ing; 
Hon. Wm. Rufus Rous, 2d'son of Earl of 
Stradbroke, to Louisa, youngest dau. of late 
James Hutch, esq. of Clabery-hall, Essex. 
28. At Mary-le-bone New Church, 
Le Compte de Croismari, Officier des Chas- 
seurs de la Garde du Roi de France, to So- 
phia, dau. of late Hon. Sir Wm. Syer, Re- 
corder of Bombay.———30. At Cheltenham, 
Samuel Davis, . of Parson’s-gréen, | to 
Mary, dau. of W. Wood, esq.——At Cam- 
berwell, Mr. Nath. Chater, of Fleet~street, 
to Mary, 2d dau. of Dr. Vincent Wano~ 
strocht, Alfred-house, ——31. Ellis 
Bostock, esq. son of late Rev. S. B. of East 
Grinstead, to Emma, eldest dau. of late Sam. 
Waddington, esq. »f Leman-st. Goodman's- 
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OBITUARY. 
p= 


Prince pe Harpennure. 
Nov, 26. At Genoa, on his way to 
the Congress of Verona, to set the seal 
to his reputation, Charles Augustus 
Prince de Hardeniburg, Prussian Chan- 
cellor of State. He was taken unwell 
at Milan, and the journey in bad wea- 
ther through the mountainous country 
te Genoa, made him worse. On the 
20th he was seized at Genoa with a vio- 
lent cramp on the chest Dr. Rust, his 
Physician, perceived his danger, and 
especially prescribed to the Prince, who 
was rather easier on the 22d and 234, to 
refrain from exertion of every kind. 
The Prince expected a courier on the 
25th, and was impatient at bis not 
coming; for he would by no means re- 
frain from bis usual employments. The 
courier arrived, and, as on the 26th in 
the morning, the pains in the throat 
with the rattling and difficulty of breath- 
ing re‘urned, the Physician again for- 
bad exertion ; but the Prince answered, 
“Employment is my element ; it is only 
when I work that I feel well.” He 
read the dispatches, caused himself to 
be Ied up and down the room, and at 
the sight of the fine prospect of the sea, 
he ordered the doors and windows to be 
opeved, because a draught of air did 
him good, At noon he gave audience 
to the Prussian Consul, and thavked 
him for the attention that was shewn 
him. in, Genoa. He spoke with great 
animation, and sat down exhausted. 
At two o’clock he had an apoplectic 
stroke, which deprived him of speech 
and consciousness, and at eleven o'clock 
at night he expired During the last 
few. days he had frequently fallen into 
a kind of dream or reverie, and several 
times observed, that the 26th of Novem- 
ber, was the day of his father’s death, as 
it proved likewise to be his own. 

His Highness was born at Hanover 
1750... After an unrivalled career of 
study at the University at Gottingen, 
he.came to England, where he resided 
during a long period. He was employed 
in the Administration of Hanover in 
1785,. when a particular circumstance 
compelled him to quit that State. Re- 
ceived by the Duke of Brunswick, that 
Prinee selected him to carry to Berlina 
the will which Frederick the Great had 
coufided to his care. 

Shortly afterwards, M. de Harden- 





burg was nominated Minister-Directo 
of the Principalities of Anspach’ and 
Bayreuth, in the service of the Margrave, 
who, at that period, was reigning; bot 
he having resolved to retire to Lowdoh, 
M. de Hardenburg was charged ‘to in- 
corporate the Principalities with the 
Prussian Monarchy. 

Appointed a Cabinet Minister, his ser- 
vices were required in 1793, at Frank- 
fort on the Main, where he passed the 
winter at the bead quarters of the Prus- 
sian army. It was he, who, in 1795, 
succeeded M. de Goltz, -in the negocia- 
tions opened at Basle, and who signed 
the treaty of peace concluded between 
Prussia and the French Republic. 

From that period his credit continually 
increased, and when the Count de Han- 
witz, in 1804, resigned the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, M. de Hardenburg was 
appointed his successor. A high opivion 
was entertained of his firmness from the 
tenour of some notes which he delivered 
to the Ambassador of Buonaparte, and 
still more from the tone in which he 
expressed himself when the French 
troops violated the Prussian territory, 
to proceed from Hanover into Austria, 
The following sentences of the diploma- 
tic note which he addressed to General 
Duroc, have been preserved : — “ The 
King, my master, does not Know whe- 
ther he ought to be most astonished at 
the violence which the French armies 
have committed in his dominions, or at 
the incomprehensible arguments by 
which it is pretended to justify them, 
Aucient treaties are cited, as if the Em- 
peror Napoleon bad respected those 
treaties when he seized upon Hanover, 
—a State, which, by virtue of those very 
treaties, had long been under the pro- 
tection of Prussia!” The diplomacy of 
that period affords few examples of such 

dignity and energy. 

After having thus remonstrated, M. 
de Hardenburg felt that he must prepare 
to act, and he entered into the evalitivn 
which was dissolved by the battle of 
Austerlitz. It would be wrung to im- 
pute to him the tergiversation of which 
the Prussian Cabinet at that period gave 
su strange an example, and which it so 
cruelly expiated the following year. 
After the battle of Jena, M. de Harden- 
burg quitted the helm of affairs. His 
name is found implicated in nothing 
which 
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bleday. He, however, followed bis un- 
fortunate Sovereign in his retreat, and 
resumed the ministerial office upon the 
resignation of General Zastrow. The 
Emperor Alexander often honoured-him 
with testimonials of bis high esteem and 
good will. 

But M, de Hardenburg had an impla- 
cable enemy in the ponen of the Usurper 
of the throne of France. The latter, 
after the battle of Friedland, demanded 
that. the Prussian Minister should be 
again dismissed. On this he retired to 
Riga; but. he re-appeared immediately 
after the decisive campaign of Moscow. 
His services became more important 
than.ever, and he reaped the reward of 
them by signing the Treaty of Paris in 
1814. It was then that his Sovereign 
elevated him to the dignity of Prince. 

After baving accompanied the King 
of Prussia and Emperor of Russia to 
London, the Prince de Hardenburg took 
part, as Plenipotentiary, at the Congress 
of Vienna, and a second time followed 
his Sovereign to Paris in 1815. Ever 
since that period his course has been 
great and honourable in all the political 
transactions between the Great Powers 
of Europe. 

The distinctive character of this 
Statesman was to support conflicting 
events with resignation, and to seize 
with ability the favourable moment of 
redeeming ill fortune. As a private 
man, and even as a Minister, the Prince 
de Hardenburg prided himself upon 
great exactitude in business, and upon 
constant affability in his intercourse 
with ijnferiors. 





Eari or TANKERVILLE. 

Dee. 10. At his Villa at Walton-upon- 
Thames in Surrey, the Right Honourable 
Charles Bennet, Earl of Tankerville, and 
Baron of Ossulston; descended from 
the ancient family of Bennet, settled in 
Berkshire in the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury. His Lordship was eldest son of 
Charles 3d Earl, by Alicia third daugh- 
ter and coheir of Sir Jobn Astley, Bart. 
of Pateshul, co. Stafford; born November 
15, 1743, and educated at Eton. He 
succeeded his father Oct. 27, 1767; and 
in 1771 married, by special licence, 
Emma, daughter and coheir of Sir James 
Colebrooke, Bart. by whom he had threc 
sons: 1. Charles-Augustus Lord Ossul- 
ston, now Earl of Tankerville; 2. Henry- 
Grey Bennet, M. P. for Shrewsbury; 3. 
John-Astley Bennet, Captain R.N. ; — 
and five daughters: 1. Caroline, late 
Lady Wrottesley ; 2. Anna, married 
Hon. and Rey. William Beresford; and 
three unmarried daughters; Lady Mar- 


OsrrvAny—Earl of Tankerville,—Sir G, Duckett, Bart. 
which preceded and followed that terri- 





fixers. 


garet-Alicia, Lady Aagusta-Sophia, and 
Lady Mary-Elisabeth. ms 

In politics be always followed the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Fox. He was twice Post- 
master-General ; first in 1782, and again 
in 1784, 

At one time bis Lordship appears to 
have been very expert at the game of 
cricket; for he, together with the late 
Duke of Dorset, Sir Francis Vincent, 
and Sir Horace Mann, Bart. sat a5 a 
Committee at the Star and Garter Ta- 
vern, Feb. 25, 1774, to revise the laws 
of that game, 

He afterwards betook himself to Na- 
tural History, and his collection in shells 
is inferior to none in this kingdom, ex- 
cept, perbaps, that of Mr. Jennings. 





Sin Georce Duckett, Barr. 

Dec. 15. At his house in Upper Gros- 
venor-street, at the advanced age of 97, 
Sir George Duckett, Bart. His original 
name was Jackson, the son of George 
Jackson, esq. of Gisborough in Yorkshire. 
He was for many years one of the Secre- 
taries of the Admiralty, and represented 
the Boroughs of Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis, and of Colchester, in Par- 
liament. He was a zealous friend and 
early patron of Captain Cook, and he 
frequently stated, that the illustrious 
navigator’s father depended upon the 
bounty of the family kitchen, and that 
he remembers Captain Cook bimself a 
boy in his sister’s stable at Ayton. That 
great man was so sensible of Sir George’s 
friendship, that he was not only in regu- 
lar correspondence, but named after him 
Point Jackson in New Zealand, and 
Port Jackson in New South Wales. Sir 
George retired from public office with 
the Earl of Sandwich, in consequence 
of the result of Admiral Keppel’s Trial, 
and was subsequently twice offered the 
situation of Secretary of the Admiralty. 
He employed his leisure hours in making 
the river Stort navigable from the river 
Lea to Bishop’s Stortford in Hertford- 
shire; a private undertaking of great 
utility in this country. Sir George was, 
perbaps, the oldest housekeeper in Lon-: 
don—from the year 1745. He remem- 
bered being close to Lord Balmerino, 
who suffered for the rebellion of that 
year, and he has repeatedly declared 
his father’s personal knowledge of Henry 
Jenkins, and of his baving seen that 
wonderful man, who was born in 1502, 
standing up to his breast in the river 
Swale, fishing for trout. This produces, 
with only three persons, a chain of per- 
sonal identity of 300 years. Those who 


knew Sir George Duckett can testify to 
bis strong mind, his gentlemanly man- 
ners, and his loyal and religious feelings. 

By 
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By his first wife, Miss Ward, he has 
left two daughters: Mrs. Longe, of Spix- 
worth Park, and Mrs. Berney of Bracon, 
Norfolk. Byhis second wife, Mrs. Neale, 
(whose married Vice Admiral 
Sir Harry Burrard Neale, Bart.) the 
heiress of the Duckett's,* he took the 
name and arms of that ancient family. 
His son George, who was Member for 
Lymington, and Lieutenant Colonel of 
the West Essex Militia, succeeds bim. 





GenerRaL WILFORD. 

Dec. 20. At Ranelagh House, Chel- 
sea, in his 69th year, General Wilford, 
Colonel of the 7th regiment of Dragoon 
Guards. He bad served with distinction 
on the Continent, was a General on the 
Staff in the Irish Rebellion, and com- 
manded the Cavalry in the Island of St. 
Domingo, where, from the effects of the 
climate, he lost his health and became 
incapable of active service. In his pro- 
fession he was one of the best Cavalry 
Officers in Europe. He possessed a highly 
cultivated mind, and was amiable, friend- 
ly, and benevolent. It was impossible to 
have known him, and not to be sincerely 
attached to him. 





Count BERTHOLLET. 

Nov.6. At Paris, after a short ill- 
ness, aged 73, Count Berthollet, one of 
the principal founders of modern Che- 
mistry. Since the death of Lagrange 
and Monge, ‘the sciences have net suf- 
fered in France a more severe loss. 
No man had more friends or kept them 
longer; and none was more deserving 
of happiness, by the elevation of his 
character, the nobleness and generosity 
of his sentiments, and the constant 
mildness of his manners. His robust 
constitution had led his friends to hope 
his lite would have been much farther pro- 
lunged, He has left a widow to bemoan 
her loss. 

Baron Laupon. 

Sept. 22. At his seat, Haversdorff, 
Vienna, General and Field Marshal Ba- 
ron Laudon. He was descended from 
an ancient and noble family in the 

of Ayr, in Scotland, a branch of 
which settled in Livonia, in which pro- 
vince be was born at Totzer in 1767. 
He first served in the Russian army as 





* The family of the Ducketts are line- 
ally descended from Richard Duckett, 
who was a Judge in the 9th Henry III, 
1224, and acted as such for the counties 
of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bedford, 
Buckingham, Norfolk, Suffolk, Nor- 
thampton, and Rutland. He held the 
manor of Fillingham in the county of 
Lincoln. 


‘Os1Truary.— General Wilford.—Count Berthollet, &c. 
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Aide-de-Camp to Prince Potemkin in 
1788, and was sent with the news of the 
taking of Oczakow to the Austrian head-' 
quarters, where his uncle, the celebrated 
Field Marshal Laudon’ precured him 
from Joseph If. a commission in the 
Austrian army. He distinguished him- 
self in all the campaigns during the wars 
brought on by the French Revolution, 
and attained the highest honours, 





Hon, ano Rev. L. H. Hurecsinson. 

Nov. 28. At Dublin, the Hon. and 
Reverend Lorenzo-Hely Hutchinson. He 
was sixth sun of the Right Hon. John- 
Hely Hutchinson, Provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, principal’ Secretary of 
State for Ireland, and M. P. for Cork, 
by Christina (created Baroness Donough- 
more), daughter of Lorenzo Nixon, Esq. 
of Murny, co. Wicklow; and was bro- 
ther to the present Earl of Donough- 
more, and to Lord Hutchinsun. The 
late Rey. L. H. Hutchinson was born 
Oct. 20, 1768, and married Miss Blake. 





CHEVALIER VENTURINI. 

Sept. 10. Having that day completed 
his 76th year, Chevalier D. Giambattista 
Venturini, Professor Emeritis of the 
University of Padua, and Member of 
many learned societies. The learned 
world has sustained a loss in the death 
of this celebrated Natural Philosopher, 
Mathematician, and Philologer. 





Ratrpn Suetpon, Eso. M. P. 
Nov. 22. At Donnington, near New- 
bury, co. Berks, Ralph Sheldon, Esq. 
M. P. for Wilton, Wiltshire. He was 
first returned to the House of Commons 
as M. P. for that place towards the lat- 
ter end of 1804, in the room of Mr, 
(son of Lord Charles) Spencer, and re- 
tained his seat till his death. He was 

universally esteemed and respected. 





James Sravetey, Es@. 

April 22. At his Garden-house, in 
his 37th year, universally regretted, 
James Staveley, Esq. Barrister at Law, 
of the Supreme Court of Madras, Mem- 
ber of Gray’s Inn, and formerly of the 
Northern Circuit. None but those most 
closely and intimately connected with 
him, could be sensible of his worth ; he 
hadan angel spirit and meekness, blended 
with every manly virtue. He was an 
accomplished and elegant scholar, and a 
sound lawyer; always ready to support 
the cause of the poor and injured, and 
to exert his talents to protect them from 
oppression and injustice ; he was ati able, 
eloquent, and zealous advocate, and 
impaired his constitution by his assidu- 
ous attention to the arduous duties of 

his 
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his yy a To sum, up all, he was 
as from every. frailty as. human 
nature could be. 
Da. PEMBERTON. 
me At Fredville, Kent, (the seat of 
his brother-in-law, John Plumptre, Esq.) 
gs _57, Christopher-Robert Pemberton, 
D. F.R.S, Physician Extraordinary 
to His Majesty, of George-street, Han- 
over square, and of Gipping, Stow Mar- 
ket, Suffolk. He was of Caius College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degrees of 
M. B. 1789, M. D. 1794. He published 
“ A Practical Treatise on various Dis- 
eases of the Abdominal Viscera,” 8vv. 
1806; ‘Oratio in Theatro Coll. Reg. 
Med. Londinens, habita,” 4to. 1806. 





Paut Panton, Eso. 

Aug. 24, Paul Panton, Esq. of the 
respectable and ancient family of Plas- 
gwyn, in the county of Anglesey, and of 
Bagillt Hall, in the county of Flint. He 
had attended the North Wales circuit as 
a Barrister for many years with credit. 
He was a man of strict integrity and 
good principles, firmly attached tu his 
king and country, and had distinguished 
himself on many occasions as a man of 
worth and ingenuity. 





Wittram Brair, Esg. 

Dec. 6. In Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, aged 57, W. Blair, Esy. A.M. 
T. M.S. Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London ; and of the Medi- 
cal Societies of London, Paris, Brussels, 
Aberdeen, &c. He wasa native of Essex, 
and educated for the Church ; but after- 
wards came to town and qualified him- 
self for surgical practice, under Mr. J. 
Pearson, of Golden square, by whom he 
was introduced as house surgeon to the 
Lock Hospital; and on a vacancy was 
elected surgeon to that charity, which 
office he retained until he thought pro- 

r to relinquish it, on account of ill 

ealth. Indeed, bis constitution was 
never good, yet being of an active dispo- 
sition, he took many other things in 
hand, having been surgeon to the Asy- 
lum, the Finsbury Dispensary, the Dis- 
pensary in Gerard-street, the Female 
Penitentiary at Cuming-house, Penton- 
ville, and New Rupture Society. 

Mr. Blair once or twice attempted 
lectures ; as popular lectures on anatomy, 
lectures to the volunteers, &c. but they 
were but slenderly attended, Mr. Blair 
had been married, but lost his wife March 
1, 1822, and has left no children. 

He published ‘‘ The Soldier’s Friend, 
or the Means of Preserving the Health 
of Military Men,” 1798, 12mo.; 2d edit. 
1803, (see vol. Lxxtt. p. 1158) ; ‘* Essays 
on the Venereal Disease,” 1798, 8vo. 


(Lxx.. ii. 250); “ Anthropology, or the 
Natural, History of Man,” 1805; | 8vo. 
“ The Vaccine Contest,” 1806, ret 
“ Hints for the Consideration of Parlias 
ment.on the supposed Failures of Vacci- 
nation,” 1808, 8vo.; ** Prostitutes /Re- 
claimed and Penitents, Proteeted, being 
an Answer to some, Objections against 
the Female Penitentiary,” 1809, 8vo. ; 
*€ Strictures on Mr, Hale’s Reply to the 
Pamphlets lately published in Defence 
of the London Penitentiary,” 1809, 8vo.; 
“The Pastor and Deacon Examined, or 
Remerks on the Rev. John Thomas’s 
Appeal in Vindication of Mr. Hale’s cha- 
racter, and in opposition to Female Peni- 
tentiaries,” 1810, 8vo. 

Mr. Blair was a very earnest Protes- 
tant, ot the Methodist persuasion; and 
in 1814 published “ The Cuvrrespon- 


dence on the Formation, Objects, and _ 


Plan of the Roman Catholic Bible 
Society ;” which engaged him in a con- 
traversy with Charles Butler, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn. (See it, in our volume 
LXXXtv. part i. 25, 125, 229, 345. 441, 
459, 553; ii. 233, 33%, 439, 545.) 





Joun Prince Smita, Eso. 

Lately. At Demerara, John Prince 
Smith, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, second 
Fiscal, and King’s Advocate of Demerara 
and Essequibo. 

He published ‘Reports of Cases de- 
termined in the Court of King’s Bench, 
with some Cases in the Court of Chan- 
cery, in the 44th of Geo. HI. to Trinity 
Term 46 Geo. IIf.’’ 1803-6, 3 vols. @vo. ; 
“ An Abridgment of the general Statute 
passed in the 44 Geo. III.” 1804, 8vo.; 
** The Law Journal,” 1801, 5,6; 9 vols. 
8vo.; ‘* The Elements of the Science of 
Money,’' 1803, 8vo.; “* Account of a 
successful Experiment for an effectual 
Nightly Watch, recently made in the Li- 
berty of the Rolls, London,’” 1812, 8va.; 
“* Speech in bebalf of Daniel Isaac Eatov, 
in Mitigation of Panisbment for publish 
ing the Third Part of Paine’s Age of 
Reason,” 1812, 8vo.; “ Practical Sam- 
mary and Review of the Statute 53 Gee. 
III. or Law for the Surrender of Effects, 
and for the personal liberation of Prison- 
ers for Debt,” 1814, 8vo, 

AmBrRosE St. Jonun, Eso. 

Nov. 29. At Douglas, im the Isle of 
Man, in the 63d year of his age, Am- 
brose St. Jobn, Esq. formerly M. P. for 
Callington in Cornwall, and Lieutenant- 
Colone} Commandant of the 2d Worces- 
ter Militia, eldest son of the Honourable 
and Reverend St. Andrew St. John, late 
Dean of Worcester. He married Ara- 
bella, daughter of Sir James Hamlyn, 
of Clovely Court, Devon. Bart. and bro- 
ther-in-law to Mr. J. H. Williams, late 
M. P. fur the county of Carmarthen. 

Hans 
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Hans Hamintuw, Eso. M. P. 

Tn Dablin, after a most painful and 
tedious illness, Hans Hamilton, Esq. 
M. P. for the county of Dublin from the 
time of the Union. He, like a good pa- 
trict, took an active part in the forma- 
tion of the Volunteers of his county; 
and raised two troops of mounted Yeo- 
maury, called “ the Fingal Horse,” to- 
gether with a body of Infantry ; while 
his relation, Mr. A. Hamilton, cum- 
manded the “ Balbriggen horse and 
foot.” 

He was twice married, and had a large 
family. Whilst a member of the Irish 
Legislature, he voted against the Union. 


Mr. Wituram Hayes. 


May 20, In the 66th year of his age, 
after a severe and protracted illness, 


Mr. William Hayes, bookbinder, of St. 


Mary Hall Lane, Oxford. As a steady, 
upright, and attentive tradesman, Mr. 
Hayes bad long enjoyed very general 
credit and respect; and although for 
many years past he was engaged in a 
flourishing business, yet very large por- 
tions of his time were gratuitously given 
in attendance on the Savings Bank, and 
other charitable institutions of this place. 
And it is well known that a few years 
ago he received from his fellow citizens 
a most gratifying testimony of their re- 
gard and high opinion of his services in 
discharging the important office of Go- 
vernor of the House of Industry. The 
merits of his private character can be 
best, appreciated by his friends and fa- 
mily; but in his luss the public of Ox- 
ford may well regret one of its most 
zealous, active, and indefatigable ser- 
vants. 





Mr. Henry Bowen. 

Aug..20. At Bedminster, aged 48, 
Mr. Henry Bowen, Ensign of the late 
3d Royal Veteran Battalion, of a decline, 
brought on by numerous wounds he re- 
ceived-in the actions in the Peninsula 
and America. He was present in Houl- 
land in 1799; the taking of Copenbagen ; 
the retreat of Sir J. Moore, the taking 
of Flushing, and all the great actions in 
Spain and Portugal, the storming of Ba- 
dajus and St. Sebastian, the taking of 
Washington at New Orleans in America, 
and dastly in the battle of Waterloo. 
He has left a wife and three young chil- 
dren to lament their loss. 





Mr. ApkINS. 
Nov. 29. In Cold-Bath-fields Prison, 
of a fever, brought on from violent cold, 
occasiuned by his exertions aud anxiety 
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in the execution’ of his duty, Mr. Adkins, 
Governor. He had filled that situation 
of Governor about 10 years, with satis- 
faction to the Magistrates, as well as 
doing his duty with bumanity towards 
the prisoners. He has left a wife and 
seven children, the eldest’ not twelve 
years of age, and the youngest at the 
breast, wholly unprovided for. 





Mr. Hacan. 


Nov. 10. Aged 80, Mr. Hagan, of 
Derby-street, one of the oldest inhabit- 
ants of Westminster. Mr. Hagan had 
the great fortune to be successively pos- 
sessed of three good wives, the last of 
whom he survived four years. His first 
died in 1786; the second in 1798; and 
the third in 1818. On the tomb stone 
in the church-yard of St, Margaret’s, 
Westminster, he thus appreciates their 
goodness. 


** Beneath this stone in peace here lies 
“Anne, Mary, Elizabeth, three good 


wives,” 


—@o- 
CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

Dec. 15. At Clifton, after a long illness, 
the Rev. James Olive, Rector of Se Paul's, 
Bristol, to which he was presented in 1814 
by the Corporation of Bristol. The death 
of this amiable gentleman is deeply lamented 
by his surviving relatives and friends. 

Dec. 28. Aged 80, much lamented, Rev. 
Andrew Ewbank, Rector of Londesborough, 
in the East, and of Burghwallis, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. He was of Lincoln 
Cor: Oxford, where he took the 
of M.A. June 30, 1768. In 1788, His 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire nted 
him to the valuable living of Londesborough, 
and in the year following, George Ewbank, 
esq. presented him to that of Burghwallis. 

Dec. 29. Aged 98, the Rev. Francis 
Rowden, B. D. Prebendary of Salisbury, 
Rector of Cuxham and Ibeston, Oxfordshire, 
and formerly fellow and tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford, where he M. A, 
Dec. * 1749; B.D. Nov. 28, 1771. In 
1773, he was presented by his Coll 
the Rectory of Ibeston ; Ar in toe ws 
aon Cuxham. In 1785, he was pro- 
mo’ to a prebendal stall in Salisbury 
Cathedral. 4 

Dec. 31. Near Newark, co. Not 
Rev. John Needham, Rector of Owmby, co. 
Lincoln, to which he was presented in 1802 
by his late Majesty, as e of Lancaster. 

- Rev. William Bree, Rector of 
Allesley, near Coventry, co. Warwick, to 
which he was presented in 1808, by S. 
Blencowe, " 

Aged 60, . W. Thomas, Curate of 
King’s Pyon, co. Hereford. 
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Lonpow anv rrs Exvirons. 


Latety.. In East-place, Lambeth, at ‘an 
advanced age, Thomas Harvey, esq. late of 
the Custom-house, brother of the late Ad- 
miral Harvey. 

Oct.¢9. At his house’ in Boswell-court, 
London, 78, Richard Woodeson, 
Esq. LL.D. Senior Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford ; M.A.i765; D.C. L. 
1777. Dr. Woodeson was formerly Vine- 
rian Professor of the Laws of England. He 
was also a Commissioner of Bankrupts. 

Dec. 11. John Beardmore, Esq. of Bol- 
ton-street, Piccadilly, and Stock Exchange 
(see p. 573), was a man who in the social 
compact of life became endeared by his 
candidness of mind, integrity of principle, 
and liberality of sentiment, to a large circle 
of acquaintance, by whom his memory will 
‘be long revered and sincerely regretted. 

Dec. 16. At East Sheen, Harriet, wife of 
William Ellice, esq. and grand-dau. of the 
venerable Mr. Parish. 

Dee.i9. At Hackney, Marianne, young- 
est dau. of Thomas Wilson, esq. M. P. 

Dec. 20. At Sunbury, Middlesex, aged 
73, Mr. K. Hedges. 

Aged 31, John Ord, esq. of Hatton- 


Dec. 21. At a Southwark, 
60, George itfield, esq. of 
The, Bucks. : . 
_ Dec. 23. At St.James’s Palace, aged 64, 
Rogers Claudius Francis Du Pasquier, esq. 
omlot page to his Majesty. 

Dec. 24. At Highbury-place, om 
H.G. Hilbers, Esq. a os who lately 
-made ) ey anyon in the Tallow Trade. 

we n her 89th year, at her house 
in Guildford-street, Mrs. Bewicke, relict of 
the late Benjamin Bewicke, esq. of New 
Ormond-street. 

_ Dec. 25. Near London, aged 59, Louisa- 
Carolina, wife of Rear-Adm. Rich. Graves. 

Dee. 29. At Chiswick, d 66, George 
Weodroffe, Esq. late Chief Prothonotary of 
the Common Pleas. 

Dec. 31. In the spring of life, of a rapid 
decline, e ered in the inhospitable 
climate of the West.Indies, aged 20, Geo. 
‘Henry Haslewood, of Nelson’s Terrace, 
Islington. 
Beaxsuire.— Dec. 19. At his cottage in 

ad Park, the seat of the Earl of 
Craven, aged 82, John Brunton, esq. father 
of the late Mrs. Merry, the present Lady 
Craven, and Mr. John Brunton, manager of 
the West London Theatre. About 35 
years ago Mr. Brunton was a respectable 
member of the Bristol and Bath company, 
in which Mrs. M. made her first appearance 
on the stage. 

Devonsnire.—Dec. 19. At Ashburton, 
aged 103, Mrs. Furseman. 





OxsirvaryY. 


{xcur. 


Essex.— Dee, 25. 25, Elizabeth, 
only dau. of Mr. Thomas Pollett, of Parkhall, 
Great Bardfield. 

Dec. 29. At Plaistow, aged 67, Hannah, 
relict of Mr, William Darton, of Grace- 
church-street. 

Goucestersutre.— Dec, 24. At Stone- 
house-court, Frances-Katherine, relict of 
late William Brook, esq. of Savage-gardens, 
London. 

Dec. 28. At Charlton Park, near Chel- 
tenham, Mrs. H. Prinn, relict of late Wm. 
Hunt Prinn, , 

Hampsuire.—Dec. 17. At Moira-place, 
Southampton, Charles Young, esq. 4th son 
of John Young, esq. late Professor of Greek 
in the University of Glasgow. 

James Giblett,-esq. of Hartley, Wintney. 

Kent.—At Eltham, d 82, Richard 
Cooper, esq. late of Charles-street, St. 
James’s-square. 

Dee. 18. Of typhus fever, Alice-Lydia, 
youngest dau. of Mrs. Hambley, of the 

ge, Sittingbourn. 

LeicEsTERSHIRE.—Dec. 16. Wm, Mus- 
son, nearly 40 years groom to William Her- 
rick, esq. Beaumanor Park, Leicestershire. 

Lincotnsuire.—Dec. 13, At Somerby, 
near Grantham, aged 40, Wm, Cheney, esq. 
late Capt. of the Ist regt. of G » and 
youngest son of the late Robt. Cheney, esq. 
of Langley Hall, Derbyshire. 

NotrinGHAMSHIRE.—Dec. 21. At Not- 
tincham, 78, Mrs. Melville. 

OMERSETSHIRE. — Lately. Mr. James 
Bramhall, senior partner in the firm of 
Bramhall and Son, of Bristol. 

Dec. 24. At her house in Catherine- 
place, Bath, Mrs. Corbett, widow of Robt. 
Corbett, esa. of Longnor, Salop, and eldest 
daughter of the late Ambrose Isted, esq. of 
Ecton, Northamptonshire. 

Dec. 24, In Catherine-place, Bath, Eliza, 
wife of Phineas Bury, esq. and daughter of 
late Edward Stuart, esq. of Lancaster. 

Dec. 30, Ata very advanced age, on the 
Queen’s Parade at Bath, Mrs. Northey, re- 
lict of late Wm. N. esq. and mother of Wm. 
N. esq. M, P. for Wilts. 

Sussex.— Dec. 19. Mrs. Fearon, wife 
of the Rev, Dr. Fearon, of Oare, Hastings. 

Dec. 20. At Brighton, 33, Jos. Alcock, 
esq. of Roehampton. 

Nov. 80, At Brighton, Lady Theodosia 
Vyner. She was taken ill on that day, and 
survived only a few hours, 

Wrutsuire.—Letely. At.Great Somer- 
ford neat Malmesbury, aged 97, Wm. Pyke, 
labourer, the oldest inhabitant of that place. 
He continued hig daily occupation, and re- 
tained his faculties till within a short period 
of his death. He was descended from a re- 
spectable family; but reduced in cireum- 
stances in early life, when he excelled in ath- 
letic exercises. Though short of stature, 
he is remembered when nearly 70 years of 

age, 
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to have amused himself by leaping over 
barred gates, &c. | 
Dec. 19. At Stratton-house, Salisbury, 
Chas. Gordon Gray, esq. This gentleman 
was a Vice-President of the Bath and _ 
of England Agricultural Society, to whom 
his scientific knowledge of stock and of hus- 
bandty in general is well known. His ame- 
nity of manners, and liberality of sentiment, 
him to a numerous and - 
ble acquaintance, by whom, and his affli 
family, he is deeply and deservedly regretted. 
. Dee. 24, Ths = Mecry.  le ter 
uggins, of lose of Salis e 
many years held the situation of Quarter 
Master in the 15th regt. of Light Dragoons, 
and was much respected for the discipline 
and good order which he invariably evinced 
in his own person, and excited in that of 
others. He was in the battle of Endorffe, 
and of late greatly rided himself on being 
the onl — of his regiment which was 
so m ished in that engagement. 
Dec. a ear Devizes, Elizabeth, 3d 
dau. of Thos. Hall, esq. 
Wonrcesrersuire.—Dec. 29. While on 
a visit to the Earl of Coventry at Worcester, 
John Boucher Smith, esq. He, while seal- 
ing a letter, was attacked with spasins in the 
pt whieh in 8 few moments terminated 
his existence. 
Seen teet At Sheffield, 77, 


Rev, E. A 
At Tho - G. Perfect, esq. 
At Bram » H. Scott, esq 
At Scarborough, Rev. S. Woolle 


Near Richmond, 88, Mr. Wm. Mackcul- 
lock, many years Deacon in the Scotch 


Chureh at 
Dec.11. A 91, Mr. Richard Bland, 


r. 
Dec.31. At Middleham, 93, Mrs. Jack- 


son. 
At York, 35, Mr. Geo. Wolstenholme. 
Wass .—At Baglan Hall, G. Llewellyn, 


“i Garthmill, H. R. Jones, esq. 
At Hirdretaig, 89, Mrs. Lloyd. 
At Raycloldog, J. Oliver, esq. 

’ At Brecon, R. Cooke, e 
Scotr.anp.—Aged 105, Mrs. A. Anderson. 
At Dundee, A. Ross, M.D. 

At Ruthven Manse, Rev. P. M’Laren. 

At Baruchy, W. Hamilton, e 

At Aberdeen, P. Copland, esq. 1 D. 

Ine.anp.—At Dublin, T. Nolan, esq. 

At Limerick, 89, Dr: O'Reilly. 

At Belfast, J. Ramsay, ~ 

At Kil » T. O'Donnell, esq. 

AsroaD.— - 1821. At Se a 
Persia, Dr. Taylor, formerly a missiona 

April 8. At Allahabad, Lawrence 
naway, esq. of the Hon. East India e- 
pany’s service, third son of Sir John Ken- 
naway, bart. of Eseot, Devon. 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCII. Parr II. 
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May 27. At Malacca, four 
his return from Sincapore © and 
which island he had visited with the hope of 
recovery, that invaluable missionary Dr. 


uly 17. At baw Anne, of 
ht Hon. Sir G. H. Rose. -" 
uly 18. At Versailles, 73, the relict of 
James Sam. Engel, of 45th foot. 

July 26. On Richmond-hill, Grenada, 
Ensign Samuel Bonham, 9th reg. son of 
Lieut.-Gen. B. of Great Warle -place, Essex. 

Aug. 8. On his passage the West 
Indies, on-board the Princess Elizabeth 
—_ Mr. W. Symons, jun. Merchant of 


Aug. 11. At Jersey, aged 78, Daniel 
Messervey, esq. of Montaupetre. 

Aug. 31. At Rome, 70, Cardinal Rigante. 

< _- At Merges, near Lausanne, 

es, son of Col. Dixon, of 
exe No lk, and formerly of Gledhow, 
near Leeds. He was killed by is gun going 
re while 7. into his 
t Paris aris, Mrs. ia Milne, 

of rig River, Jamaica. KS 

Sept. 22. At Douay, 34, John-Zachary 
‘aoe . formerly - 20th foot. 

29 ~board Wellington 
Se Solus eae 
Beversham Harman, esq. Of this gentle- 

man it may be truly said that no one could 
= more egrare sustained the various 
relations that devo in his i 
tercourse through life. 

Sept. 30. At Corunna, Margaret-Lough- 
man O’Brien, widow of late -Lewis- 
O’Brien, esq. of St. Andero. 

Oct. 7. ‘br. Richter, actual Counsellor 
of State, Physician to the Im Court, 
and Professor of Physic at the University of 
Moscow. 

Oct. 10. At Brussels, 83, T. Pope, esq 

pho; 11. The eye ‘raparal E Rodol. 

o-Francis, son of mperial Highness 
pre Archduke Charles. He w was born on 
the 25th of Sept. last. 

Oct. 22. he young Prince William- 
Alexander-Ernest-C: , son of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Orange. He was 
born on the 21st of May last. 

‘a Oct. 27. ; —— the ship Moss, on 

is passage from Philadelphia to this country, 
aiien W. Lowndes, een ofcon 
gress from South Carolina. 

Nov. 20. Henrietta, daughter of Baron. 
de Lutzow, and relict. of the Hon. Thomas 
Clifford, youngest brother of Lord Clifford, 
and Chamberlain to his Serene Highness 
the Duke of Mecklenburgh Schwerin; who 
died April 2, 1817 (see vol. rxxvu. i. 
472). 

Nov. 26. At Paris, Fernandez Nunez, 
the late Spanish Ambassador to the Court 


of France. . 
ADDI- 
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P.90. The late Mr. Nuenburg was 
a highly-respected and cheerful member of 
the Court of Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
and served the office of Warden in 1796. 
His name is engraved on a copper-plate un- 
der the foundation-stone of Be. Martin's 
Outwich (Otteswich.) Mr. Nuenbarg’s 
skill and taste in his profession were excel- 
lent. He mted the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company with two beautiful chandeliers for 
their Hall ; and cast in green glass two beau- 
tiful gees which were pl on the steps 
of the Throue of Tippoo at Seringapatam. 

P. 274. The will of the late Sir William 
Herschel, knt. (of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order), has been proved in the 
Prerogative Court. The personal effects 
were sworn under 6,000/. The copyhold 
and other lands and tenements at Upton- 
cum-Chalvey, in the county of Bucks, and 
at Slough, he decrees to his son, with 
25,0001. in the 3 per cent. Reduced Annui- 
ties. Two thousand pounds are given to his 
brother Johan Dietrick; and annuities of 


one hundred pounds each to his brother Jo- 
han Alexander, and his sister Carolina; 
twenty pounds each to nephews and nieces ; 
and the residue (with the exception of as- 
tronomical instruments, telescopes, observa- 
tions, &c. whieh he declares to have given, 
on account of his advanced age, to his son, 
for the purpose of continuing his studies) 
is left solely to Lady Herschel. The will is 
dated the 17th of December, 1818. 

P. 378. The Rev. Thomas Beer was 
many years Master of the Hospital or Free- 
School of Osgethorpe in Leicestershire, 
which he resigned in 1793, on his removal 
to Hathern. Before he was presented to 
the rectory of Long Whatton, he was curate 
of Diseworth. He was possessed, by mar- 
riage, of freehold property in the parish of 
Scalford, eo. Leicester. 

P. 380. b. Mr, G. Whittingstall’s pro- 
perty was near 700,000/.; of which 400,000/. 
was in the funds ; and between 2 and800,000/. 
in landed estates. 


P.573. Adm. Rainier died at Knightsbridge. 


A GENERAL BILL OF ALL THE CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 
FROM DECEMBER 11, 1821, TO DECEMBER 10, 1822. 


Christened et In all 


Females 11,405 23,373 


Whereof have died, 5 and 10 932 
under 2 years 4605 10 and 20 649 


| Buried " { Pema ° ne | 


In all 
18,865 


80 and 90 680 
90 and 100 104 


Females 9,382 


40 and 50 1995 
50 and 60 1826 





Between 2 and 20 and 30 1348 | 60 and 10 1562 |] 1001 
5 years 2033 30 and 40 1905 70 and 80 1294 101 1 | 
Increased in Burials this Year 414. 

DISEASES. Gout - - - - - 41]Venereal - - - - 7 
Abscess - - - = 107|Hemorrhage - - - 31/Worms - - - - 3 
Apoplexy - - - - 206|Hooping Cough - - 757] Total of Diseases “78,577, 
Asthma - + - = §83{|Inflammation - - - 1308 
Bedridden - - - - 1 | Inflammation ofthe Liver 61 CASUALTIES. 
Cancer- - - - - 8@/{Insanity - - - - 218 | Broken Limbs - - 1 
Childbed - - - - 191|Jaundice - - - - 111) Burnt - - - - - 18 
Consumption - - - 3608|Measles - - - - 712|Drowned - - - - 118 
Convulsions - - - 2929} Mortification - - ~- 159) Excessive Drinking - 4 
Croup - + - = = 100] Old Age, and Debility 2601 | Executed® - - - s 
Diabetes - - - - 3}Palsy - - - - + 169/Found Dead - - - 6 
Dropsy - - - ~- 851/Rheumatism - - - 8| Fractured - - - - Q 
Dropsy in the Brain - 324/Rupture - - - - 44| Killed by Falls and se- 8 
Dropsy in the Chest - 86{Scrophula- - - - 7| veralother Accidents 2 
Dysentery - - - - 4|Small Pox - - - - 604 Murdered - - - ~ 4 
Epilepsy - - - - 2 | Sore Throat or Quinsey 5|Overlaid - - - - 1 
Eruptive Diseases = - 6|Spasm - - - - - 55|Poisoned + - - - 3 
Erysipelas, or St. An- ; 17 Stillbom - - - - 667|Scalded -+- - - - 7 

thony’s Fire - Stone - - - - - 16 Suicide - 2 - =) $3 
Fever - - - - ~ 1104/StoppageintheStomach 16/Strangled - - - - 1 
Fever, (Typhus) - - 17|Suddenly - - - - 220) Suffocated- - - - 3 
Fistula oe es 6| Teething - - - - 472 | acide 
Flux - - - - = 6| Thrush - - - - 102] Total of Casualties - 288 





* There have been Executed in London and the County of Surrey, 24; of which 
number 8 only have been reported to be Buried within the Bills of Mortality. 
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To Essays, Dissertations, and Historicat Passaces. 





*,* All the leading Names of the OvrTuary are distinctly entered in the 
** Index to the Essays.” 





ABERDEEN, voyage to 117 

Accidents ; by the falling in of a well 85. 
by lightning ib. explosion of a steam 
boiler id. by the bursting of a steam 
engine 271 

Adkins, Mr. death of 647 

fides Aithorpiane, portraits in censured 
27. defended 109 

Africa, intelligence from 82, 363, 554. 
discoveries in 260 

Agriculture, distressed state of 555, 593, 
632 

Agricultural Produce, comparisons of 268 

Akenside, baptism of 98 

Alehouses, licensing of 270 

Aleppo destroyed by an earthquake 363 

Alfred, works of, pure Anglo-Saxon 6 

Ali Pacha, anecdotes of 420. death 424 

Althorp House, description of 62, 102 

«¢ Ambassador, Complete,” manuscript vo- 
lume from 194 

America, intelligence from 83, 172, 266, 
363, 554. expeditious publishing in 
259. junction canal 363 

South, cautions respecting 590 

Amethyst, derivation of 596 

Ancient Anecdotes, from Valerius Maxi- 
mus 103, 597 

Andrews, Mrs. death of 90 

Anemone, derivation of 596 

Anglo-Saxon, construction of the poetry 
of 5. Alfred’s works pure 6 

Annesley, Countess, death of 89 

——— Martin, death of 90 

Antiquary, achurchwarden’s letterto 269 

Antiquities, Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of 
543 

Apollinopolis Magna, ruins of 544 

Apothecaries, regulations of 260 

Arabs, tradition of 333 

Arctic Expedition by land 364. for dis- 
covering the North West Passage 607 

Ashby Family, inquiry after 98. notices 
of 230, 2 

Ashdon, Essex, notice of 305 

Asia, intelligence from 82, 171 

Asiatic Society of Paris 626 

Ass, on the merits of the 590 

Assize, Winter, appointed 555 

Astronomy, discoveries in 439 

Auchmuty, Sir S. memvir of 184, 471 

Autographs, sale of 70 

Avalon, Roman antiquities at 626 

Babington, Stephen, memoir of 564 

Baldwin, Catherine, epitaph on 223 

Bankrupt Laws Bill, notice of 169 

Banns, publication in churches censured 
404 

Barges, new method of propelling 261 

Bartiow, Essex, notices of 305 


Bastardy Laws, impolicy of 30 

Battle Are, Saxon, found 455 

Bear, W. death and character 476 

Beckford, #’m. armorial bearings con- 
nected with the family of 201, 317, 
409, 412. pedigree of 411 

Beer, T. death of 378. notices of 650 

Bees, prolific tendency of 85 

Bell, Henry Nugent, death of 474 

Bells of Bow Church, repairs of 391 

Belzoni verifies Herodotus and Diodorus 
315 

Bengalee, paper published in 70 

Berilie, W. memoir 278 

Berry, Thomas, death of 476 

Berthollet, Count, death of 645 

Berton, General, conspiracy of 170. exe - 
cution of 362 

Bishops of England, on the homage of 
224, 307 

Bitteswell Church, co. Leicester, im- 
provements in 504 

Blackstone, Sir W. inquiries after 98 

Blackwood, W. action against 175 

Biair, J. Hunter, memoir of 89 

W. ir of 646 

Blomefield, Gen. Sir T. memoir of 370 

Blount, T. author of ** Boscobel’ 110,606 

Bloxam, Sir M. memoir of 374 

- Lady, death of 477 

Boats, new method of propelling 261 

Steam, rise and progress of 160 

Bolingbroke, Lord, resemblance to Lord 
Byron 398. principles and writings 
of 511, 582 

Bones, Human, sale of 461 

Booker, Master, death of 571 

Borcovicus, ancient station of 545 

** Boscobel,” Blount the author of 110; 
606 

Bourchier Arms, remarks on 222 

Bow Beils, historical notices of 391 

Bowen, H. death of 647 

Brandenturgh House, account of 297 

Braziils, independence declared 363 

Bridge, London, on the impolicy of re+ 
building 485 

Brighton, chain pier washed away 365 

British Museum, additional buildings to 
260 











Travellers in France, cautions to 





495 

Brooshoof{t, Mr. death of 566 

Bruges, W. will of 141 

Brutes, singular sagacity of 26, 207 

Buna Margy Monastery, ancient manu 
script found at 451 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, anecdotes of 42, 
142, 237. censured 195 

Madame L. death of 475 


urns 
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Burn, Richard, death of 375, epitaph 376. 
——- Dr. Rickard, original letters of 393 
Butler, J. Ear\ of Ormond, pedigree 411 
W. death of 279 
Byron, Lord, resemblance to Lord Bo- 
lingbroke 399. principles and writings 
of 511, 582 
Calais, History of inquired for 112. oc- 
currence at the siege of 312 
Calcutta, Bp. death of 561 
Caledonian Canal, opening of 599. de- 
vale og of ib. expences of 600 
House of, origin of the golden 
cross in the arms of 223 
Cambrian Institution, medal for 628 
Cambridge University, prizes 258. on 
the new examination for degrees at 
227. system of defended 403 
Campbell, T. memoir of 620 
Canal Shares, prices of 95, 191, 287, 
383, 479, 575 
Canova, Anthony, memoir of 465. prin- 
cipal works of 466 
Canterbury Cathedral, proposed altera- 
tions in 290 
Card-playing, prevalence of 592 
Carriage, Steam, newly invented 358 
Catholic Patrons over Protestant churches 
14 
Celtic Language, principles of 104 
Census of Great Britain in 1821, statis- 
tical summary of 629 
Church, Established, enemies of 579. 
defence of 600 
Churches, hour-glasses in 514. 
foundations laid 86. 
ing 365 
Protestant, on the Continent, 
inquired after 132 
Churchwardens, duties of 56, 290, 386, 
482. decision respecting 197 
Challoner, Bp. error respecting 482 
Chamberlaine, Wm. death of 567 
Character, etymology of 112 
Charles I. anecdotes of 504, 505, 526, 
527, 528. original letter of 505 
Chatham, Lord, anecdotes of 251 
Chinese Literature, state of 625 
Chippenham, murderous affray at 269 
Christian Knowledge, Society for Pro- 
moting, account of 537 
Christianity, Indians converted to 501 
Christmas, festival of 443 
Clarke, Dr. proceedings instituted a- 
gainst 86 
Classical Education, amendments in sug- 
gested 508 
Claverley, Salop, account of 489 
Clergy, defence of 600 
Clergy, Established, of Ireland 391 
Clergymen, Poor, society for the relief 
of 131 
Coach, Steam, newly invented 358 
Coal Mine, singular 269 
Coates, Gen. James, death of 186 
Cockney, derivation of 327, 616 








new 
report for build- 





Index to Essays, &c. 


Coffin, ancient, found in Guildhall cha- 
pel 3 

Coins, remarks on 194 

Colley Family, notices of 525, 607 

Comets, influence on the earth 407. 
pearance of one 451. 
the one of 1680, 407 

Confirmation, remarks on 125 

Congress of at Verona 58 

Conolly, G. death of 566 

Consuls, policy of | appointing English- 
men 324 

Cook, Captain, intended monument 290 

— W. death of 566 

Coombe, Dr. memoir of 276 

Copeland, John, notices of 19 

Cotton Trade, improvements in 269 

Counter, Brass, described 290 

Coupland Castle, Northumberland, ac- 
count of 17, 114 

——— John de, takes David of Scot- 
land prisoner 19 

Crown, Admiral Sir \R. notices of 301 

Golden, origin of in the arms of 
Calonna 223 

Crystallization, new theory of 627 

Cumberland, soi-disante Princess of, on 
the pretensions of 33. statement of 290 

Curran, improper quotation of 199 

Currency, National, on depreciation of 
_ means of previeing depreciation 


David King tof Scottanid taken prisoner 
19, 115 

Dean, Forest of, described 662. customs 
of 603 


Debrett, John, death of 474 
Degrees at Cambridge, examination for 
227 

Delancey, Gen. Oliver, death of 372 

Delaval, Lady, death of 370 

Demetrius, impostors under the name 39 

Denderah, Zodiack of 70 

D' Enghien, Duke, execution of 43 

Denon, anecdote of 143 

Deodands, superstitious origin of 488 

Devenugari Types, described 158 

Dickenson, W. memoir of 376 

Dickson, James, death of 376 

Diodorus, verified by Belzoni 315 

Dockyards, reduction in 269 

Dodd, Dr. \etter from 136 

Dogs, sagacity of 26, 207 

Dormer, Lady, death of \370 

Dougall, John, memoir of 570 

Down St. Mary, Devon, account of 209 

Dryden Family, notices of 121, 123 

Dublin Trinity College, Prize Essay 357 

Duckett, Sir G. memoir of 644 

Dundonald, Countess, death of 563 

Duston Church, account of 429 

Ear, Diseases of, Royal Dispensary for 557 

Earlom, Richard, memoir of 473 

Earthquake at Aleppo 363 

East Indies, intelligence from 554 

Echaverria, M. memoir of 565 
Edinburgh, 


ap- 
remarks on 
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h; his Majesty’s visit to. 172, 
-*~ of freethinkers at 461 


267. 
Education, amendment in suggested 507 
Egyptian Architecture, principles of 544 


Hieroglyphics, explained 448 
» discovery of 548 
Elephant, hunting of "354 
Emery, John, death of 187 
England, New, colonists in 516 
English Laws, superstitious origin of 
—_ 488 
itaph, singular 223 
en Duke de, memoir of 369 
Espin, T. memoir of 570 
Etymology, remarks on 311, 416, 596 
Evangelists, symbols of 121 
Evelyn Memoirs, statements respecting 
198 
Falkland, Viscountess, death of 184 
Farmers, on the situation of 632 
Fenwick, Henry, death of 567 
Finance, parliamentary discussion on,167 
Fires: at Stockholm 81. at Whitstable 
85. in the Strand 86. Rouen Cathe- 
dral 264. St. Bavon Cathedral, at 
Ghent 362. Church at Amsterdam 362. 
at Venice by lightning 554. in Hol- 
born 557. in Bond-street 558 
Fire Insurance Offices, duties paid by 
175, 556 
Fish, singular 365 
Fishes, picture of ? 482 
Fishing Net, newly-invented 628 
Flies, remedy against 163 
» No. I. 15; No. If. 116; 
No. III. Gamaliel Ratsey 204; No. IV. 
Sir Charles Sedley 321; No. V. Tate 
and Brady’s Version of the Psalms 414 ; 
No. VI. Like Hermit Poor 502 
Fonthill Abbey, description of 100, 292. 
armorial decorations at 201, 317, 409, 
on the architecture of 491 
Food, nutritive properties compared 457 
'» Lord, seat of described 306 
Forts, Roman, at the south coast of Bri- 
tain 387 
Fossils, discoveries of 85, 455, 627 
Foster, Henry, notices of 536 
Fouché, character of 142 
France, intelligence from 79, 170, 264, 
362, 458,553, 638. society for trans- 
lating languages 260. wid nae pub- 
lications of 354. of ib. 
cautions to British at in 495. 
tour through 496. progress of litera- 
ture in 626 
Frankfort, Lord, memoir of 369 
Franklin, Captain, North West land ex- 
pedition 364 
Franklyn, Benj. death of 567 
Fraser, W. A. death and character 377 
Frecino, Lake of 459 
Freethinkers, society at Edinburgh 461 
Freind, Dr. John, anecdotes of 592 
French Literature, state of 626 
Frewin, Richard, death of 568 
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Bas John, death of 566 
ps Baga, > Ino principles of 104 

Soniee, subterraneous caverns at 362 

Gamaliel Ratsey, anecdotes of 204 

Gaming, extent of in Paris 498 

Gaol Delivery, Third, resolved on 460. 
appointed 555 

Gardener, Sir T. notices of 482 

Gardikiotes, destruction of 423 

Garrick, Mrs. memoir of 468 

Gas, distilled from oil 461 

Gaseous Spring, described 163 

Gauntlett, Dr. death and character 374 

George III, equestrian statue at Liver- 
pool 453 

IV. embarkation for Scotland 
172. departure from Scotland 267. 
arrival at Greenwich 268. poem.com- 
memorative of his visit to Scotland 606 

Germany, intelligence from 171, 459 

Glasgow, Countess, death of 89 

Globe and Cross, origin of in surmount- 
ing the imperial crown 129 

Gedbold, John, memvir of 375 

Golding, Arthur, particulars of ? 208 

Gordon, Lady M. pedigree of 411 

Gothic Poetry, construction of 7 

Grace, family of 456 

Grantley, Lord, memoir of 470 

Graves, practice of robbing 556 

Greece, intelligence from 81, 171, 265, 
459,553, 639. literature in 259. origin 
of the insurrection in 424 

Greek Adjectives, etymology of 311, 416, 


596 
Manuscripts, discovery of 548 
Greeks, cause of recommended 604 
Green, James, Benjamin, and Amos ? 506 
Greenland, survey of 270, 363 
Guildhall Chapel, ancient coffin found 3 
Hallaton, Leicestershire, singular custom 
at 628 
Halter Devil Chapel, notices of 578 
Hagan, Mr. death of 647 
Hamburgh, Humane Society of 177 
Hamilton, Hans, death of 647 
Hamlets, situated in different parishes 482 
Hardenburg, Prince de, memoir of 643 
Harrow Church, epitaph in 30. epitaph 
in noticed 405 
Haslewood, W. death of 472 
Havananah, disturbed state of 554 
Hayes, W. death of 647 
Heath Family, notices of 215 
Hebrews, chap. x. difficult passage in 405 
Heliotrope, description of 358 
Heriot’s Hospital, account of 154 
Herodotus, verified by Belzoni 315 
Herschel, Sir W. memoir of 274. 
of 650 
Hesilridge, Mrs, H. death of 571 
Hey trolly lo, remarks on 503 
Heyrick, John, death of 187 
Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, explained 448 
Hindoos, anecdotes of 338. superstitious 
customs of, declining 357 








will 


Histories, 
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Histories, Ancient, publication of deter- 
mined on by Parliament 69 

History, on the value and importance of 
106, 216, 311 

Hoare, Sir R. C. mansion described 390 

Hock-tide, origin of 615 

Hogarth's Lady’s Last Stake, anecdote 
of 487 

‘¢ Hollow my Fancy,” poem of 117 

Home Circuit, Winter 555 

Homiidon, battle of 50 

Hood, Lieut. R. death of 474 

Horse-shoe, custom of nailing on the 
foremasts of ships ? 482 

Hour- Glasses, used in churches 200, 514 

Humane Society of Hamburgh 171 

——_———— Royal, benefit of 304. 
prize essay 452 

Hundreds, origin of 611 

Hunt, Lieut. S. J. death of 571 

Huntingdon Collections of Rev. T. Fair- 
fax? 386 

Hutchinson, L. H. death of 645 

Hutchinsonians, doctrines of 432 

Hutt, in Halewood, description of 589 

Impostors, Royal, account of 38 

India, arts in 159. decline of superstition 
in 357. conversions to Christianity 
501. curiosities brought to England 
from 548 

Indian Caves, inscriptions in 454 

Infanticide, dreadful charges of 458 

Infidel School, rhetoric of 398, 511, 582 

Inglis, John, death of 283 

Investitures, homage of the Bishops of 
England in lieu of 224, 307 

Installation, ceremony of 310 

Inspiration, proofs of in the Scriptures 57 

Ireland, insurrection bills passed 75, 
168. distresses of 123. subscriptions 
for 270. disturbed state of 365, 460. 
established clergy of 391. attack on 
the Lord Lieutenant 554 

Trish Pillar Tower, origin of 394 

“* Is being,” philological disquisition on 
405 

+ intelligence from 265, 458, 553, 


Jaffe, murder of Turkish troops at 42 

James I, character of 53 

Jettons, remarks on 194 

Jews, white fast of 366 

Johnson, Dr. anecdotes of 590 

Jones, Rev. W. notices of 431 

Journals in France, list of 354 

Julius Cesar, anecdotes of 597 

Junius, Letters of, supposed author of 98 

Kabris, Joseph, death of 567 

King, Lady Eleanor, E. death of 277 

Kokant Tartars, account of 158 

** Lady’s Last Stake,” awecdote of 487 

Lancashire, topography of 627 

Land, on allowing lots of to the poor 27. 
reduced rent of 365 

Landlords and Farmers, situation of 632 

Lane, Hon. Mrs. Fox, death of 186 
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Lauder, W. \etter to Dr. Mead 135 
Baron, memoir of 645 

Laws, English, superstitious origin of 
some 488 

Leamington, scenery of 534 

Lease, Tenanis on, distressed situation 
of 635 

Leather, new mode of tanning 454 

Legacy Act Duty, hard case under 31 

Leopold, Prince, notice of 143 

Leslie, Professor, action against Black- 
wood 175 

Library, Royal, at Paris, regulations 354 

Lightning Conductors for ships 452 

Like Hermit Poor, remarks on 502 

Lilley, John, old plays of noticed 109 

Limbo, game of ? 506 

Lithography, paper for 261. improve- 
ments in 359. new printing press for 
359. history of 627 

Liverpool, new market at described 113. 
equestrian statue of George III, 453 

London, etymology of 33, 104 

Bishop of, triennial visitation 86 

Bridge, historical remarks on 
326, 386. on the impolicy of re-build- 
ing 485 

Londonderry, Marquis, death and me- 
moir of 179. character 181. funeral 183 

Longitude, experiments in 261. | inven- 
tion for ascertaining 358 

Longman, George, death of 474 
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Woodward, C. 357 
Woodyat, P. 177 
Woollett, E. 88 
Woolley, S. 649 
Woolryehe 491 
Worth, 


Capt. 
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Worth, L. 189 
Wortley, S.76 
Wrangham 290 
Wren, Sir C. 392 
Wrey, H. B. 641 
Wright 462, Capt. 
301. A.A. 177. 
E. 560. E. W.560. 
F. 177. Capt. J. Wyon 628 
478. T. 463 Yapp 13 
Wrottesley, Ly. 644 Yardly 271 


Wyatt 290, 392. J. 
‘94, 101, 215. M. 
642 

Wykes, J. 379 

Wylde, A. 478 


78. W.76 
Wynne, C.S. 273 


Wynn 74,462. C.76, 


Index’to Names, and Plates. 


Yarmouth, Ld. 462 
Yates 555. B.379 
Vea, J.C. 88 
Yeadoui, W. 642 
Yéames 300 
Yeomans, W. B. 559 
Yockley, M. 93 
Yockney, M, 88 
York, Duke 86, 87, 
462, 569 
Yorke, C. P. 87. Sir 


J. art t 
Young 367,448. C. 
648. H.464. J. 
176. J. L. 477. 
W.368 , 
Ypsilanti, General 
265 
Zastrow, General 
644 
Zea, F. A. 86, 167 
Zoffanij 473. 





INDEX to toe EMBELLISHMENTS. 


*,* Those marked thus ® are Wood Engravings printed with the Letter press- 


Achilles, statue of 105 

* Apollinopolis Magna, ruins of 544 

* Autographs, of Milton 13. Mrs. Serres 
33. of Queen Elizabeth+ ib. 

Bartiow Church, Hiils, &c. Essex 305 

Brandenburg House, Hammersmith 297 

Claverley Church, Shropshire 489 

* Coffin, ancient, found in Guildhall Cha- 
pel 3 

Coupiand Castle, Northumberland 17 

Down St. Mary, Devon, Antient Seats 
and Tiles at 209 

*Evyptian Capitals, illustration sof 545 

Fonthill Abbey, Wiltshire 261 

* Friary at Stamford, gateway of 141 

Hogarth’s Tomb, Chiswick Church-yard, 
Middlesex 425 

*Hour Glass, in St. Alban’s Church, 
London 200 

*Henry V1. before St. Edmund's Shrine 
236 
+ This is the Autograph of Elizabeth 

Queen of Bohemia. 





Hutt in Halewood, co. Laneaster, Gate- 
house leading to 588 

*Lithographie Printing Press, a new 
invented 359 

Liverpool Market, View and Ground Plan 
of 113 

*Medai, curious, found at Lyme Regis 
11 

Netley Abbey, Hampshire 393 

Pultney, arms of 305 

Randolph the Poet, House of 529 

* St. Anthony, ancient Sculpture of 209 

St. Christopher, colossal figure of 305 

* Stamford, Friary at, gateway of 141 

Tread Mill at Brixton House of Correc- 
tion 9 

Vere, arms of 305 

Warkworth Bridge, co. Northumberland 
17 

Wellington, Duke, Statue in bonour of 
105 

Wiisdon Church, Middlesex, 577. 
cient font in id. 


an- 





ERRATA IN THE PRECEDING VOLUMES. 


Votume XCI. Part I. 
P. 33, a. 1. 11 from bottom, for Coin- 
age, read Cornage. 
P. 423, |. 17, for Here, read There. 
P. 424, 1. 15, for Francis Econe, read 


Francis Grove: |. 40 and 48, for Cal- 
vin’s, read Calver’s: 1.5 from the bot- 
tom, for Goswold, read Gosnold. 

P. 565, note, read Resident at Delhi 
and Commander in Chief, &c. 


Votume XCII. Part I. 


P. 62, a. |. 38 from bottom, read Luca- 
sian. 
P. 88, b. 1. 21 from bottom, for Ta- 
tingtos, read Faringdon. 
P. 89, 1. 8, for Woolwich, read Wood- 
stock : 1. 15 from bottom, for weaned 
tion, read appellation. 


END OF VOL. 


P. 94, b. |. 33, in part of the impres- 
sion, for 1820, read 1802. 

P. 388, a. |. 6 from bottom, for Doctor's 
gown, read in his robes as President of 
the College of Physicians. 

P. 437, b. 1. 1, for there, read these. 

P. 540, 1. 20 from bottom, for Cam- 
bridge, read Oxford, 

P. 565, lL. 10 from bottom, for June 
24, 1822, read May 24. 


Votume XCII. Parr I. 


P. 214, b.1, 28, for century, read half 
century. 

P. 296, 1. 8, for page 325, read vol. 1. 
p- 17. 

P, 374. The remains of Sir E, Nepean 
were deposited on the 16th Oct, in the 
family vault at Loders. 


XCII. PART II. 
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